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MONTALB^N. 

• • 


ACT 


I. 


ScEN'i; f.—yl Court m the Huron's Cus>j£^. 

Fi'r!<:<;sBORNK <//«/ Clu’fokd, t 

• • 

/y^/. II<nv fan s uiy- iioiior’d kfricncl? — \Vhal> 
lljoisiiliUul ! • / 

Fi^z, I pray t4uM% not. To day c^olli, smell 
Of veslerday, villk,"»ii()iTs]y t<M> : 

"Vvt mine <)\vn scr\i<’e Td almost foiT^otten. 

• ^ (Salutes him.) 

Oh, ^Aell, Melt. — Ilo*v tares our^lord, the 
B;*roii ? • • 

Fitz. As all men fare, when tliey liave donetheii 
pleasure. , , ^ 

He still is .si<!k,*my friend : li^reat Louf>‘m^jlle 
Pines on a|i easy chair, ami ories aloud* 

For cordials jmd medicinal daintii?s/ 

Tp'trivv new strefl^lli unto his bodj^, * 

• • •u 
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• ■ . . ' * ' 
Cli/. *^01011 speak’st in mystery; — pr’ythee ex- 
plain. 

Fitz. I am not gifted with the pow’r t’explain 
y Other men’s minds ; nor dare to understand 
Anothev’n eopseience: I do know my owm. 

I'lie king, that iueditates his subjects ffood, 

The king,' that m(*asnnesAmt- w'ith j iisfiee, mercy, 
Th'e king, cJiat reignsf 'within his people’s hearts, . 
The., king, I'liat liold^s by right ol’law his povv’r, 

Ami has not play’d the kna\,e in getting it — 
lie fe^'ts a myhl’ry: — rmst’ries have their kinds. 
Tlum’rt nolTle, Clifford, OrJ do mistake; 

For in iJiese noisy times, bj^ treaeh’rous deeds, . 

We know each othe'r best, liager we clasp 
n’^e hande)t‘hini we Avould destroy. W<i smile, 
!feit in that smile ^v'e, think id' death. 

.Whe'rerore this doubling? Am I not the,- 
same; 

Clifford ; as I have ever l)een,"unchang’d? • 

Who often by thy side have spent whole hovers 
In lighc an<l anxiou!^ midnight watching ? . 

Who -sav’d t'ny; once froti* an uplifted sword. 

That would have chas’d into its long abode, • 
Thy't’ow’ri»y:^so'.d ? Thesa.)ne, that frcymdhe baltl^ 
Unto the arms of her thourK'arly loved’st, 

uis lifo’.s' |:>eril, vyonndeft, bor# lhe»‘. lleav'iis! 
Here .satisfy your doid>t.4 '('prc4'C7t^///,g’ his bosoin). 

, — May, F not knoy - ’ ^ 

'I'lie secrets of thine ju-art } or, am I grown 
So i)ase, lliat, whom tins arm preserv’d from, death, . 
From Innloi’abkMleafh, this heart coniil' eVr 
Bel ray? 

' Fiiz.. IV'o more'! them lia.st fon.'StaU’d my 
.thoughts, 

If lhii^‘ .iOi’.ioble, we'shall well agyeej — - 
Miiie/ieart ,’s ftdl, ami I will bringtbeiore 
This noon-day light its sad contents, and ^ive^ 

\ 
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Unto my friend their wortliy keeping. • 

Clifford, my disposition lU'er could brook 
^ A tyrant’s sway ! — SiAti'cn long years I’ve serv’d? 
Forgive me, — w'e’ve both serv’d, this Longnoville. 
Each . year the groans of ,war^ .have d iiiu’d oiAft 
ears,* • . * ' ' • 

Till we forget our wiv^ ^nd childrt;;n’s wailing ; 
Our eyes <lo almost lo.v.e ugly sig}«l, « 

And blood hath so enrich’d this t^..-itory, ^ 

The peasant’s labor is alinos’t sv)p])lanted 
But ’ere the coyn is* ripe for gathering, 

We reap it ’^ith our 41 words !— ^In&ge Siles have* 
• birth. 

And fly in every iTlasl of whid, gaining 
An access to our senses, prone to Ifl^j^n 
The cause of suoh distrmUing wars. — L\en 
thus: — ^ , 

Our pris’ner Dennis, we remember welf, •' 

An honorable .man, and high in our , 

Eiijteem ; — the same declares that LongudWle 
Hath wash’d his hands tooMtuich in vital, stuff: 
This Dennis hath cdn/ess’d his own bia.i|;k crinje, 
But hays the instigation to the d^etT . 

I CVn Longnoville ! — Too’niuch.iya’ve felt his’ pow’r; 
And though discretii^ bids us hold^yur peace. 
Our natures n>ust i^oll at crimes like,l\i^!v' • 

Clif '. This buftiiiess ''id learn by hrart byr- 

selves ; ^ * 

We'll not confide to bear-say, but we’ll silt 
Ear^i accident and strange oci-nrrenei? 

Unto tl#? dregs, that naked to onr vi(*w. 

Having no hiding place, will lie before us. 

If these reports be falsf , I’ll dra^v my sword, 

And make eafth lying traitordiow beiu'ath 
Its weigl|t, *if Heav'u but ^ive me streiigtli. 

Fitz. "If yiey be true, may soifle^ihoretvirtuous 
• arm, • * * ' 

• *8 2 
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*Where I uifBheath my sword for Longueville, 
Make it a sheath again.— £'en thus 1 seal my pact. 

^ Cl^. Alike 1 swear. But s^ where Valence^ 
comes, 

' A good old maov.that fain would be at rest. 

Ill speak to him-2-^ — ^ 

« 

; ( Valence.) 

Valence, ho,w goes it^with thee? 
Val. ^Thanks to my friends, not quite as it 
should g»:: .. ,, 

There was a time when I could arm myself. 

And almost be a wai^ior ; buf" now 
1 serve the«]^aron in his sickness. 

J^Aif. How heard*the Baron of his son ? You 
V, tqhV ' 

As we instructed you, the fatal story. 

FaLScatcQ had I reach’d the presence of my 
’ lord, • 

Whether my visagp ntewly had put on 
TJi’ exaot resemblance of my knowledge, 

' I’m igporant ; but, starting frOm the seat ' < 

Of sickly st^te. ivith lynx's eyes he gaz’d « ^ 

On me ; .then turning to hi^oroble wife. 

He Sbr'-mp’xl upon the ground, — ^toi e off and rent, 

, With furious agony, his nVrsing clothes ^ 

Then quick revjlewing me,: — but I am old,— ' ^ 
He swore I was a messenger of hell ! 

Fitz. ( aside.) E’en in the beasts, that cringfi and 
craWl before '■ 

The greater beast, more wretched far than they, 
'There dqth exist a supernatural 
Instinctive pow’r, that bids them nioan ^nd weep. 
Whene’er, ‘»Te 3 ,t Nature’^ tie is broken* ! f 

Clif.J.'C astd^,.) Hefrain, my friend ;--<A>f‘^chis here- 
after. ' ^ 
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How bore his noble lady this ? 

Vial. Indeed 

Unlike her sex : — she gently chid her lord, , 

* Said ’twas the ptirt of folly to go road. 

At Heav’n’s afflictions; — vow’d she lov’d her chih^ 
On bended Jtnees she proudly trail’d his fate, , 
And, with an heroine’s*niagnaniinity. 

She bless’d the hour th*at prov’d lier ^on a warrior. 
'I’hen bade me tell the stor^ of his deeds 
Aloud, that she might still find cifuse of j#y. 

I did relate it all, ilo circumstarPee 
Omitted, that might prove illus|rib«s, -p' < 

.That honor^ile youth. U’en'thus : — T tojd. 
How thaf almost overcome Jiy weariness. 

He quick pursued three rebels to the wood. 

That lay before him ; where,- being o^rpow’r*?^ 

Ye did believe him slain, — how4b.^ ye sear«i'/d. 
Till to your sorrowing eyes there did Sppear''’ 
The marks of blood. — The Baron’s reverie 
To madness rouz’tl, — the lady bade me step, — * 
OF grief had drown’d min^ utterance ; — he was 
A youth respected and belov’d by all. 

• • . * (Shontiug'^is hear^.) 

^Fitz. What means .that shoyt? — they’re com* 

inoh now-a-.djjsys. * • 

CHf. Valenpe, rauow’sl thou the eftus'^ 

Fitz. . * • ^ • Some city*bi*{n’*dr— 

Some honest man despoil’d, — some rogue confirm’d 
In villainy. , * • • 

Cr^'. Let us retire and Ifam 

The ca<ise, — it seemeth of importance. 

Fitz. Another shout ! — Let my delighted ears 
Again be rouz’d by pleasant harmony. ^ 

Thanks, — many thanks, — hoyryTell do folk rejtiico 
When ’IJb their livelihood. , • * . 

• * * . ‘ ^^xeunt.) 
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Scene II. — An Apartment in the Castle. 
Baron (solus). 

Bar. Oh, tliat this pleasing melancholy glbom 
Coiihl shut the piercing*eyes of restless conscience. 
Or lull my sot^l’s reinembtance of its guilt, 

For oiie short hour ihfo some silent trance. 

When nothing knowing, I could nothing fear. 

Fve reaciiVl Kie fetrstful summit of my greatness, 
J’ve s}>ent iny life in climbing to the height, 

IN or car’d about the means, that led to it. •— 
Till^now, neVr look’d behind me, nor perceiv’d 
Hj^v far beyond the goal of happiuess 

jonrm^y’tlv— nor, what space immeasurable 
Oorti eviM betwetm Ambition’s curse. 

And sort (.lontcntmcnt’s blessing. — My son — 
'rhou'n gone to hoav’n methinks ! for thou wert 
good ! »• 

Apil if, from tliat bright eminence, thou can’st 
Jieliohl the sinful nays of men, how must 
Thou ihourn to sch; thy father trav’ling fast 
Unt<» (he frij^ful gulph, thi)t’^ far from thee. 
Nafit^jpulariimati' nu'thinks hatli cbUh’d 
Hoi'self with corp’ral bein^ — and eacji 
'JndusirioTis and blood-slain’d weapon ' 

Arrays 'itself before me, stares in my face. 
Threatens, vbut kills me not: — My sou! my son! 
Ha ! — Avh'Or dares disturb my quiet ? 

• _ Enteri : Lawy Longueville. 

o 

'•* Ladp jl., • I dare. 

Bar. j^^f5JM£.:i,»-thou shew’st thy gn^dom. Eve, 
upon 
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Thy fece. «— ^eace: — I’ll bear thee pr<^ently ; — ^ 
I’m weary, and must needs repose awfiile. • * 

( Lies on a couch .) ^ , 

’ Lady L. ( tauntingly.) Tby sickness is a mis- 
b^oiten child, — 

Th’offsprin^of fear,’ and nOto^tpoinuch labor.— ^ 
Sleep, sleep, — ^ufnp ihy senses^ — lay aside 
Th’incumbrance of thy s1|ite, so M'earisoiue, 

So fidl of care, and void of restitutiAi. — * 
Return again into thy low estate , • 

The ruling pow’r atccords not M'tth thy meekness; ' 
Once njore be'that thou wer’t, — 1*^ swift t’obey, . 
And bend A^th rcvefence befell thy lord, ^ 

* Swearing uew-bofo allegiapce. — Sleep on : — 

Let hireling- slaves, and each [jpor desp’rate 
tvretch, • *1 

Tliat Nature inake§ to rouse Ihe^le^py soul,, ■ 
Taunt thee with detnls of horror past,«^ brijiiglifg 
Thine innate witness to the public eye ; 

And, whilst confoundjug thee, seize on tljjjjieown, 
Sb dearly purchase<l. — Sleep on, — repose. 

Bar. My son ! my son f . • 

^ I^dy L. ,What! shall a sick man’s gnoan • 

Raise up the dead ? My lord, come worship mb; * 
For I have news to Jell thee, tliat >?liall make 
Thine heart r<fboi5g^ with wild eiitbusiasm, — 

Thy very»veiufi to spout,, — pcr('liauct; fc-Jlcgir -% 

Thy braifi of its incu'tubrance. — Longueville ! , 

Y our son, my soii^ »ur son dcAh live,-»-he is not ^ 
dead. • ^ 

Bai^ Oh ! could’st thou jirove to methew'elcome 
saying, . * ' 

And once again restore him to nje, — Lady, — 

My strength my poW'r, luy sofll at thy commantl 
Should cjrack its nerve-strings, and drink deep in j 
«l>lood. 
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' j 

Your son was rescu'd from rebellious 
swords 

By one, that in his count’nance bears the marks 
Of greatness ; — directly thou shalt greet him 
, But stay awhile, — I must say more. — 

Bar. Thanks, to the youth, his, blood I will 
enobl^ ; — 

Thank Heav’n; — but Jhere my thanks are not ac- 
cept(^d. ’ 

L. Tiiou’st bought thy greatness at a pre- 
cious price, 

And being g»-at, must heed full well its (best 
Preservance. — tv i,’ve dy’d our hanhs with blood. 
And having spoil’d (j^ur inward monitor. 

Ourselves must dictate laws, or have no laAvs, 

Bwl such as mortal caution doth engender. 

^ Bar. Oh jiet me gaze upon thee, woud’rous 
' ' wpirian ! 

How quickly thou pei'ceiv’sl the hidden gulph. 
That ,jvonld ensnare th’incautious traveller 
On a rough road,best‘revv'’d with ghostly horrorsi;-— 
Yet do they pass away with- thee, like smoke. 

Or like a fester’d finger, for tjie which , 

‘Each quack doth know a, remedy. 

Lady L. My- ifature hath^ put on these ranny 

A de§^eraie garb, but, 3 'et becoming :-j— 
.Remember wc are not lik6 common folk. 

That live by maciual industry, who toil 
At an acoistom’d labor, well knowing 
How to act, — each hour’s prosperity , 

Needing not counsel and protection ; 

They sow, they reap, they thrash the yearly 
; » com, ■ ' - 

^Which h-sing gorg’d, coijipels another harvest; — 
But we,y'>ri^''^v<;* without the course J^f nature, 
i 
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We, who do breathe by speculation merely, • 

• Who, by the workings of our senses, have 
Obtained greatness, and wetild fain presei’ve it. 
Must, like the saifor on a foaming sea, 

Look out, lest we be dash’d upon a rock. 

Bar. Thowalmost dost persuade me to helievd 
That man usurp’d his soy* ri?ignty'! What woidd’st 
Thou have me do ?— Whont jnust I kiH ? — : 

Lady L. Dennis ! that bold aspiijing rebel,-;-- 
Confin’d in^this our castle’s dungqpn — * 

He led the rebejs on ; — the chance»t^ war 
Hath mstde Ipin yours : — youyig* Longueyille ia 
, safcj — ' 

Alive! — Baron — oifi-lainp is*trimm’d again! 
Dennis ! ^well vers’d in plots and blodd^ has oft 
Endanger’d our well-being ; — he, my love. 

That having serv’d us in great paffti^ these • 

Our honors, woidd seize on them for hirnself 
Who lills the cred'lous ears of list’ning crowds. 
With stories ftdl of innocent blood. 

ifar. Dennis in my pow'i*, — ^jsay you so? 

Lady L. Aye, — ana waiting your.pleasure. • 
•Ban Mv son alive, and Dennis in mv pow’r! 
JLifl 1 a soul, that couhi devoutly pay 

’ Obeisance to its Mak#r, and <*ould te§l 
A pleasure in the de?W, I would pray now. - ^ 
When saw "vtc DAmis last?* I do forget. ** 

Lady L. But I am g^ed with s^memorj^ — 

A subtle one too ; — ’twas on^a black 
Dec^nber night, when folk do gather found 
The blazing hearth, and tell of won’drcrtis things. 

• Bar. I remember it ; it is enough — 

Lady L. By my life, each tittle Jhou shalt he%r, 
That ven^eaned and destruction may be sjvift. 
When thy ^rij^’rous arm had laid Moidalb^ low. 
And the Ibir ^sunshine of prosperit^^ 

Just beam’d upoA thy lowly head, ’having 
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The great Duke William for thy friend, 
jn privacy llion did’st, by bribes of pow’r, 
Dngage with him Lady Moutalban’s blood. 

He sought for her in yonder wood, where she 
Ha<l ded for safety w'ith her babes. Hark ye ! 
Lady Moiitalbait and his wife were sisters ; 

They lov’d feach other well. In his night-watch 
He heard a rustling I'n the trees, and quick 
P^f ceiv’d an^ image, like an aiigt‘1, glide 
Before him : i^ediiating blood, he smote 
The blessed Jinage, and, to })rove how well 
He had pefforitf’d.the deed, a ringlet from 
Her hair he tore, and from her linger wrench’d 
The loyal ring ; then hasted back sigain. 

Swearing lie had seen devils in the air. 

As I have told it, Dennis told it us ; 

‘The ringlfTTind the ring belong’d unto 
The image, that he smote ; that image was his 
wife. — 

DeSp’rate with grief and horror at the deed, 

He left your work undone, vowing ’gainst thee 
,And thine, an eiiflless warfare. »Sixtcen years 
HaA e roll’d away with leaden foot : some band 
Of rebels tutor’d in the killing art, > 

Bach hoo*r, hath ktq>t a'';enstjmt flow of blood 
In -f^s distracted land : qCiickly look to him. 

Bar. I will look tb him : lirkt lef. me hail my 
fc son. 

Zady L. I’fl lead^thee to thy child, and next, 
liiito 

. The other imj>ortaut object of our care. 

'lExeunt. 


ENU OF ACT J. 
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ACX’U- 


Scene.— T^ e Inside of a d^o^tage. 


• ^ 

Lady MoNTALBAN*^jr/ei?/>w^ and Rosamond. 

» 

^ Ros. How sweet is Resignation V^JrOfnber! 

As the poor harmless sheep, that hleals ak>ud« 
For the tame offspring of her care and love, 

Torn hy stane bloody wolf, or, butch’ring hand, 

, J3y grief o’ercome, at length forgets to mourn. 
Rest gentle spirit, honbr’d and rfcver’d. 

May Heav’n, that did permit thy eaiTse of grief, * 
’^rtj long transport thee with unlock’d for joys. 
*.She stirs ; rest, rest ^aiu thou too fatigued 
Mortal body. (#ive rtte pow'r to chaiidt ,, - .. 
Some sweet j}ngelrc sound, that may entrance • 

a hy weary soul once more ; — but ’tis too late, 
ow fares my mother n5w ? sure thou art Better ? 
lad^ Af. ( she rises.) Is ni!y son yet return’d ? — 
inalhought 1 saw him. ^ « 

•I am thy mother still, my Rosamond. 

Ros. You slept compos'd, indeetl your sleep was 
peace. • • • * 

Lady Al^ My child, thouist,crown’d minlh heart 
with iijbre than peace. ^ 

Subh pure unteigned happiness ue'er'dll'd ' 
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Your mother's bosom, since she thank’d Heav’n 
For you, its best, most amiable of gifts. 

May virtue ever shine before thee, 

D'rest in the radiant garb of innocence : 

May just contentment bless thy lengthen’d years 
•And when thedast dread hour shell visit thee. 
Oh may it f.nd thee fitted for those realms, 

Where jn^tice, truth, and love eternal dwell. 
Thou had’st, a brother once, and I, a son. 

That would have guarded thee through all 
The mazes of a proud, deceitful world. 

Where FlaTf'ry^^Ppths, aijd base Hypocrisy 
Belk4 the very iinage of our Maker. 

If he had liv’d, he ‘-would ha/e clos’d mine eyes. 
And, ’ere 4 died, I had been happier. 

liox. Oh ! say not so, oy I, alas, too soon 
Shall folla-.vdani : perchance, my mother, he 
Is yet alive : — Something proclaims the hope 
Within my grief-worn bosom. 

I:udy M. ■. My child, 

It must not, cannot be ; for, if ’tis so. 

My son's undutiVul : he doth forget 
Tiis sister fatherlevss, his' mother w’idow’d." 

Far better had, it been if he had died 
When ignOraiit of the parental tie, 

•Or,.diaHie never had inlud'il the breath, 

Th’ iincertain breath- of life, than having liv’d 
To know his duty, — to forget the best , 

Performance bf it. — No, my Rosamond, 

He’s dead, — he’s d^ad ; and for his virtue’s sake, 
I will beMeve none other. £ 

llos- Can you forget those days of filial love • 
And gratitude, when, ’ere the Sun had tipt 
Yon nlountains brow, with golden streams of 
Ji^ht, . . ; ^ 

And,'fere m3 \;ock’s shrill clarion ^ad«proclaim’d 
Th’ accustom’d warning of the day’s approach,. 
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Youl* son ne’er thought it labor to rise up, 

To bless the great Disposer of his lot. 

For all his bounties past, and those to come. 

Tliat it had fall’n t6 him, by Ileav’ns decree. 

To be the guardian of a friendless mother : 

Then, with a pteasiqg innate satisfaction, ' 

That the great trust he nobly had diseliarg’d. 
Would seek the little acre be^ possess’d* 

And all the day, beneath the parching sun, 
Coiitenteil wjth his gains, sert'iiely piild. 

Would cultivate the soil he dearly.pnz’d : 

And wherUhe^un his/laiiy c^iprse htld finish’d. 
His much lov’d home, with eager step, wouldSeek, 
And to his niother’s uSe, wouM dedicate 
The goodly riches of his iinlustry. • ^ 

Then, liglit with joy would sing an hour away, 
Then, v'caried lie him down upon his lie^l. 

The ground, and soundly sleep till mom. * 

Thus did he live to the last hour we saw him. 
Was^this ingratitude? Indeed no man 
So quickly can be wicked ! » 

Lady M. Heav’n grllnt all may be well ! 

^us.* • ’ All wfirbe well: 

Methiuks that Providence would ue'ci* 

Take from us one, on whom we both depend. 
Lady M. Whu gav^ us life, will feccf ys-to pre- 
serve,Jt. • • ' • • 

J^ad earth no room for us, we ne’er had been. 
Alas, my son! if thou an dead, truly * 
Thou'jt happy now on high. Draw' near, my child : 
Before thine infant mind could copiprehend 
The blessings of a tender father, I, 

Your mother, sorrow’d fyr an husband: 

We both do sorfow now for one we lov’d.* 

Sixteen lougiyears, beneath this sorry hut/ 

Here in tlhs tjiicket, ’midst a barrdliiand,'^^ 
ScTrroltuded nightly by the forest beai^s. 
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Soaking their bloody prey ; and for our neighbours, 
A few po(»r hospitable peasants, 

We’ve liv’d secure from harm; we’ve liv’d, my 
girl, ^ 

Contented. — Beseech thee, mark it well, 

'-’Twill give thec'peace of mind in after-times: 
Conlentmeirt is the cmAer-stone of life ; 

Though thou art poorer than the poorest, being 
Contented, thou art richer than the richest. * 
Wet*p not, my child, for I have buffeted 
Tlie billows of,iny fate with constancy. 

And my .vtill is pow’rfid in tli’extrcme : 
BHt«t'iiis frail body can no longer act. 

When I am dead, wid dire necessity 
Shall bid thee wander o’er a barrhu world. 

Then will iny lesson be of service to thee: 
lOne shojrhuiKl easily remembered : 

Do no one harm, though ’twx^re to make thee great 
And powerful :• — Be just, be generous : — 

But tliough a kingdom as a bribe were giv’n. 
Pn'serve thine honor sacred from pollution: 

If Ihou wou’dsl die in pea^e, take heed ou’t. 

Ros. Thoii’st nearly broken my w^eak heart! 

. ( An alarum of trumpf U* ) 

iMdy M. A droadfid sounfl ! more aching to my 
. . -spul, c 

Than wln*n the elements do rage wbh fire 
And Ihnml’rings. — Ha, again! stir not, ray childj 
Still fliou art mine, and whilst the time permits, 
ril hug tdiee to my bosom. — Again I 
Oh, whaS a sound of death I. Oh, hellish mirth ! 
How' sweet the sheep’s bell tinkles on the heath I 
Yet here w ill 1 fill up niy fate’s full measure, 
lake heed, my Rosamond, ' 
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Enter Beauchamp. 


"i- ' 


• Beauchamp ! 

Beau. Oh, my mother ! I have done a deed. 
That shall to you, to us, to all bemg peace : « 

No more shall povcVty obscurely hide thee. — 

Lady M. (with disdain.^ I^ace, wordling, pe%ce! 

. . Alreatly thoii hast dralik * ■* 

Thy fill of vanity. — I thought thee d^d, « • 
And hless’tfthy meirfiory; hot sin^e Ihou livst, 

Go, 'get;t-le3e to the world again; g 9 ,‘git). 

To he olwcu^ety poor Ts to bei'ffch, — V 

And richer “liad I boen witlioyt thee. 

Oh, world! world! • 

How eag(’r are thy v<)taries to grasp * 

At every slciider branch, that raised tl^ni 
Unto tlie .smmnit of the precipice, * . 

From \Vhicli they fall into eb^rnal ruin. 

Fame, power, honor, riches, victory,’ 

Whstt are.y^? tell me what begets ye? 

Ila! do not shameless mpine, iitnrder, blood, 

\^ur kimsmau's blo(vl, the blood ofiilm, thatliftn^ 
Thee frHbii thy low eslale.,. and gives thee plenty: 

’ I)o*uol thesfe proclaiiu thy - parentage, • 

Thine liouorablg birM<, thy great nobility? 


Beau. mother ! — • 

Lttdy M. I’m not thy mother, 


nor art thou iny * 


son. 


He lov'd his mother well, virtuous, too ; 

Nor '^asthe made of such iidiuman stu^, 

' That gratitude could find no home in him. 

But thou — 

Beau. Oh, ihou hasf planted ’daggem in lAy • 
ht^rt: . , 

I am thyisoiij— give me that namer^^in; 
Thattiame so gnateful to mj- soul.. • 
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And I will forfeit all my honors, yet 
But in their buds : will tear the massy helmet 
From my head, my traitor-stained sword 
Shall fly its master, this resplendent garb 
- Shall be as blighted corn unio mine eyes, 

These ears shaKdiear of war’s alarms no more. 
Mansions of mighty bliss, and noble deeds, 

That I had fram’d upon my heated brain. 

Shall pass away, and be as dreams at night, 
Thai prove sl bodily distemper, when 
We thus surmise of nothing' and its kin. 

All these, aJidcjpore I’ll throw away as*chafl5 
For Xongueville' no more shall welcome Beau- 
champ. <» 

Zady AZ Longueville! (Confused) Longue- 
vil'ie ! 

. "Beau. Whose son this arm through Heav’n pre- 

• serv’d, and robb’d 
Th’ accursed traitore of the precious spoil. 

That feebly did resist them. 

For as I journey’d homeward, the rude clash 
Of arms, that rerit the air with horrible 
Oonfusion to “my unaccustom’d hearing. 

Wrought such a world of courage in my breast, ^ 
And such an easy fear of Dipath, that whilst 
Methought, the lion rouz’d within me. 

No monster dar’d oppose without. | 

With greedy steps the horrid acclamations ^ 

I pursu’d, nor loiter’d till 1 reach’d 
The bloody scene, tbo bloody to relate — 

I <juick perceiv’d th’ unequal combat ; ■ 

Seizing the dastard sword of one already slain, 

1 join’d in fight, nor knew for whom I fought. 

Till Heav’n’s uuenang Providence gave us 
The vibtory — threq desp’rate traitor’s felt 
Their fiierited deserts, — their carcgsset 
Lay grov’ling in the dust, distorted by 
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TKe Devil, that inhabited them, 

Faint with the loss of noble blood, I led , 

The stranger onward to the nearest hut. 

Near unto which,' the villains had seduc’d 
His valor, by retreating to the 'Wi^ods. • 

There, being* refresh’d, aand having bound his 
wounds, • , 

Astounding niy weak sense, ‘he did refate, * 
How that some cursed baud of desp’rate meiv* 
The slaves •r)f passion and a lust for pow’r, ^ . 
I)i<l well-nigh shake his father’s ^eat doi^in. 
Methinks* dear inothei*, I hav^Sieard betbr’A^ 

(>1‘ Baron I»onguevi(J[a ; a miglity lord 
Indeed ; great, pow’rful, wealtliy, truljj rich, 

J?cing possess’d of his good vassals’ hcatts, 

Tlie only wealth a lord can rightly bo^t. 

Soon wt' espied the Baron’s stately casllfi,. , 
And reach’d the welcom’d home, that vainly 
inouru’d. 

Tliea, with an oath of frindslyp, thus he press’d 
Mine hand, and bade tne ask whate’er lie had 
To give : to serve hini ordy I requested, • 

Afld se’rviug him, to take thee hence, and make 
,Thoe and my Rosamond happy. 

His nol>le inolher didlconfess liow great 
My service, -ranfl ^the mighty Baron, * 

Qnile lo-it iiw.vultation at his sou’s 
Deliverance, gave token nf his joy . • 

He bade me live, and thrive beneath his ^care. 
Hithev I hasted quick to greet thine ear^ 

^or would have left thee thus, in sJad suspense, 
But for the saving of a noble youth. 

We will retire awhile. • * • • * 

C Ros. and Beau, retire to t)ie back of the stage,) 
Lady M ^('pausing,) There Rves ar x|rtuuw cou- 
^ yage inliisjjreast. 
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Nor will I quench the geu’rous thirst for fame^ 
In him, who is mj lord’s right lawful son. 

Who doth present unto my willing eyes. 

My husband’s image. ’I’is not the time 
To bring those {;^ns and pleasures that have pass’d 
Long since behind me, to iqy memory ; 

But rather let me tak^ good counsel. 

Of Vhat hereafter m'ay befal us. 

Ydtt where, aias ! is all my wonted care.? 

Why have I strove to shut Iwn from tiie wwld. 
To blind his ejres against his father’s fate ? 
Why;,have I Iiv’<l*ubscurely, and essay’d 
To wean the uoble .spirit ofdns sire, . 

Into some base, some happy cottage life ? 

’Twould hot be kind to thee, Monlalban ! 

Thy son \Yilljie’er feel comfort more, having 
Once tasted savage war’s delights, — the same 
Deceitful greatness, that doth join itself 
To deeds of heroism! — 

Yet shall thy son taught to know himself, 

And keep thy blood from impious servitude. 
'Ne’er shall he kneel, except to pray, nor be 
At peace with hini, who was at war with thee.' 
(To Beau.') Did’st thou not say the> people lov’d. 
..their lord? 1.' 

' Beau. It did appear so, for t^ey shouted much. 
And till’d the air with acclamations.' 

Lddy M. Tiien be it oO. I’ll still be firm, an.^ 
though 

Each individual arm were rais’d against 
Him, to defend this Longueville, 1 will 
Instruct him in his father’s blood. 

Will t^ch him to.be wise in all his deeds. 

And Will rely on Heav’u] to change the hearts 
Of th^'misguiUed people; yet, methinks . 

It cannot l^,,that lie, who got ^is pow'r 
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So foully, thus can dim the eyes of men ; 

Or change his nature, and do well at once ! 

, • (Takts a sword from a private place.) 

A warrior’s first possession is a sword ; 
Beauchamp ’tis tltq^t that chiefly fnakes him greaf. 
Beau. ( anxiously.) ’IRs.mark’d \rtth blood 1 
Lady M. * Wljat, art thau still • 

A novice in its use ? — ^Why hang ye^them ' , 

Unto your sides, but suddenly t’ofjey ? * 

Swords live* by blootl ! — ^their makers wOuliTSba-. 

beggars^ * ^ • 

If mankind loved honesty——* 

Beau. ’Tfs rustediDh, and fasn would stick to it! 
Lady M. ’Tis a mark of its affectiorW, 

Beau. How came it yours ? 

Lady M. ’Twas made a present to tn^J, Bead* ' 
* champ. * • 

As it was giv’ii, I have preserved it. 

Beau. ( shaving the blade.) Mother, whose blood 
^ * is this ? ’twas deeply fetch’d 

From its possessor. • ^ ^ 

fady M. Baron Montalban’s blood ! my hus- 
baud’s blood ! , , 

^hy father’s blood it js, that gapes on jmu. 

"Tis thine inheritance,* I give it thee ! * , • 

Beau, (pay^ingund cotfuSed.) Oh, ’tis a f<5rtun& 
beyond estimation 

l^recious ! — But tell me more ! I ana confus’d ! 

I know not what to say, to ask, or how ♦ 

’ To mdke inquiry, lest mine ignorapt earsr 
, Should burst, and be for ever deaf! 

Lady M. Rather have (enfold hearing, and thj^ 
sense • • * . 

So quick a^ comprehension, dhat each wor^ 

The merest so^nd, may bring into tno tablet 
’O^thine eye, gigantic apparitions. • 

r « 
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Bau. ( viewing the sword st^edfastly.) Ha ! do I 
dream ? mcthiiiks 1 see the coat 
Of Baron Longueville ! — his vwy name ! — 

Lady M. Thy father’s murderer 1 — he, he, my 
t sou, 

Whom thou hast nobly serv’d ht thy life’s risk. 
He, that promis'd to ^mimble thee. 

Anil welcome us ! ’tWas he ! ’twas Longueville 
Phiwg’d this '( taking the sword ) into thy fatlier’s 
breast, dud rail • “ 

"Tit way with ft;ay, leaving the instrument , 

Of deiith behind.'^a' witness of his g'uilt! 

This Longueville he, nurs’d,<<lMi clolh’d, and fed, 
And thus Jie was repaid ! — By right of ser- 
vice, 

This was thy. father’s laud, and should be thine. 
Tlv' peojjle’s hearts were my lord’s best posses- 
sions ! 

But, in his dying words he bade me fly ! 

Oh, Longueville ! Longueville ! from my sou’ 

I do forgive thee,* and omiiifecient Pow’r, 

Whose inei'cy doth surpass created Heav’n 
And earth in grandeur ; — extending far 
Beyond space infinite, shedding thy ' , ‘ ' 

Bounteous' rays upon humar.ily. 

Oh, pity’and forgive .him also ! 

Beau. Oh, if my tongue could give an utter- 
'• ance ' 

Unto the. big disquiet of my soul, 

I shouldiill Heav’n with sounds of grie^. 

And wage ’gainst this dissembling, monrtrous 
world. 

Unceasing war ! But efeeds shafl have the place 
Of words, and prudence be my guide. 

u ( liosumondjdints.) 
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- _ ^ » • 

Poor Rosamond ! it is too much for thee ! , 

Myself must rest awhile, it bears me doup. 

^ Lady M. Lead her hence ; we will determine 
"on * ' ■> 

Onr future conduct, in this dread campaijs^ ! 

\_Exeunt. 


KWd OF ACftJl. 
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ACT lijr. 

Scene I. — A Thicket’ liear the Castle. 

\ 

{ - j^ntei' F;t<20sborne — Beauchamp hastily meet- 
• ing him. 

Fitz. Whither so fast ? 

Beats. - Sir, I have a mother ! 

Fitz. An happy mother, loo !— she hath a son ! 
. A virtuous,' noble son ! 

Beau. Oh ! that, that son 

Could pay the debt he owes — Mine heart is full ! 
Sir, I would kneel, and, wivh a fawning tongue. 
My sifpplication urge, if charity 
Had birth, only when Man ignobly prostrates. 
Before his fellow, Mair ! 

Fitz. . Just now I saw 

Thee honor’d. 

Beau. ’Twas a most foul dishonour ! 

Fitz. To be psteem’d — 

* Beau.' By knaves-^is to be hated ! 

litzl' To save the virtuous — 

Beait. Is to d^ oiar duty ! 

Yet pardon me, if, in confused speech, — 
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Fitz. Eitough! — What would’st thoft, Beau- 
champ ? • 

Beau. My motjSer 

^ome deeds therejare, that Heav’n alone yequites! 
Some men there are, that have a Heav’h within 
thqp ; . 

A conscience nicely weighing their desserts, 

Which, for each act, tlmt'dignities ftie soul. 

Doth intimate the Deity’s ‘approval ! • t 
Surely I see a kind benevolence, • , 

That would bestow^ e’er words, petitioning*^ 

Had wey explain’d their meanin;!^, . 

Fitz. Amaxement !*— that,Awhich 1 B^e,— - I 
• give,— .. ^ 

If to do so be reasonable, ^ 

Beau. Oh, sir ! ’tis most divinely reosonable, 
Past expression, — true and worthy ! 

Angels must joy to see thee thus dispos’d ! 

And men must grieve, that scarce thou aft a than I 
All that my youth demands, what’ere is good, • 
Or*prolitable for me to possess. — 

My little knowledge^ — all mine happiness, — 

My resignation to my God, — good will ^ 

tJnto my neighbour, — and, my peace of mind,— ^ 
Cftme fronr my mother only ! — she gave all ! 

Fitz. ’Tis well, s|ie has not given them in vain ! 
But quic k, .pro'ceed : I wojuld know all.— , 
Beau. Tliat mother wanders far from 1i6me. — •, 
Alas ! — • • t 

She hungers, thirsts ; she feels the piercing blast. 
And* ha|; not where to taste of sleep ! * E’en so — 
’Tis true, we’re near the castle !-^but vve’re near— - 
It must suffice, — thither she may not go : 
Beauchamp fqrbids it !* * , 

Fitz. • Hasfe thee away ! 

Tell hei^tF'kzosbome’s gates wilj^ther «peu 
To vrtttou8*po\erty, than vicious |gandeur ! 
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It is his castle ! say, he rules within it i 
■ Beau. (Falls on his knees.) Pour down thy 
Richest favours, — give him peace ! 

Fitz. Q^auses.) Thanks for thy pray'r.^ — Yet, 
'= now is this ? . 

Beau. Oh, sir!; — my friend, — be ignorant, — 
^tis^^wise'' : — 

Wilt thon unto my mothe-r ? she sits, 

Har<f by, upon an oakj and calls on Heav’n 
To witness that she’s happy ! lE.reunt. 


Sc{!NE II. — Aritiher Part of the Thicket. 

« • 

Lady Moi^Iadban and Rosamond discovered. 

” A Rosamo^ comes Jorward and looks around, 

itos. My brother flies towards us ! — iie things 
A stranger with him, dbat wfiai-s a sword ! . 

But yet he will not harm ns : he. looks kind. , , 

Badj/ ilL A stronger, arm’d ! I hail almost for- 
gotten ' 

The merchandize. of Normandy. 

Bos. ' He clasps 

My brother’s* hand ! ’ ^ 

ItadyMf. Would tliat'their hearts wei'3 clasp’d ! 

% • ' 

(Enter Fitzosborne and Beauchamp, hastily.) 

Fiiz. Now thou hast prov’d me ! , 

(Discovers Lady Montalban . ) . 
•, Lady M. How fares Fitzosborne ? 

Fitz. M^dam, when strange occmrencc strikes 
the- heart,. ^ * . - ' . 

Our utterance u often choakM — Met^hognt 
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Montalbau's *l»<ipos died with him ! yfit, i’ve 
, lieyi’d-^ ,t * 

Heau. It were an easy task to give them^ life, 
.•Ar.’ [»rove the. cause of their mortality! <r ■ 

Laity M. It grieves me much, to see thee thus 
. distress^^d I , ‘ 

No doidit thou'st liv’d moirt happily, since last r • 
We siiw each other? — ’Iwits’^j siid(ien purling!. 
But business of high import cifusVl .iniuc absence ! 
Fitz. To see thee safe return'd \<^ith so iiiw^h 
wealth ! • * ' ' 

Yet I do esi’, — * V " ’ 

Lady M. . By Heavli thou ^pcak’st the ttmtli ! 
Oifr lord, the Baron JjoiigiieviUe, is w(*ll ? 

Fitz. I know no Baron, but Montalltfiu's son ! 
Madam, Fitzosborne knows his duty sfifl ! 

Lady M. Oh, Sir! such truth 1 dare not ques« 
* tion; — * . ■ * 

But I have heajt’d 4i ehorded instrument 
So pleasantly delight the ear,— and seen 
It touch’d so skilfully, — that L have dreamt i. 

*Of love, — and entt?rtam’d iny flirtt’ring heart' 
With pgradisiacal ban|ni&fting, ! * * 

Tilt the oblivious harmony was lost. 

And,* in an instant, .war liad ta’eni its place! 

Then, ever ami ai^orts die semblitig trump 
So terrified tins self-same woman’s heart, * 
Susjjended, snimik into the smallest span, 

Ttiat, e’er the artifice c(yitcss’d itself 
The prowess of my sex was lest ! , . 

Fitz.* It ^vas a wondrous instrument ! , 

. Lady M. So richly manufactur’d,— blazon’d o’er 
With gold, the strings so nicely drawn*-— ' 
Whether for soft euchantuient, ^ar/ despaiir, * 
Rank jealousy, invidious hate, or blood , — * 

To hear w^l td believe I ' '^0 

' * • Thou art fatigaed.! 
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I^fs. Wilt thou to Fitzosbornre’s castle? 
had^ M. Ask the proud mariner, already 
iwreck’d, 

To. hie' from danger, he will call the sea 
His own; his birth-right ; terrible, yfet dear! 

This fortune is mine own ; e’re we, can part, 

Tlie spring of its existence — ■ 

IPitz. ' " Must be crush’d ! 

'Lady M. (JVitK disdain.) Oh! big in words, 
but bigger in offence ! 

Tfcou’st spent thy life in counselling ihy friend. 
And ip a iiioirent dar’st to counsel n«e.' 

F'Hz. Lady ! tRbu wrohg’st me* in the tend’rest 
part ! 

Witness i* Heav’n ! — 

Lady M. (With rapture.) That- was Fitz- 
* osbome’s voice! 

Beau. Oh, bless’d event ! 

Itos. We cannot thank thee 

now. 

Fitz. Thanks are as wafted bubbles in the air ! 
Lady M. Beauchamp ! 'the Baron has not such 
a friend! 

Sir, I accept^ thine hospitality. 

And, presently, iny story will relate, 

Fitz. We must away ! — I know none other 
" < guest ! » ^ [^Ez'eunt. 


Scene III . — Apartment in the Cas^tle. 

r 

m 

The Baron is discovered. — Enter Lady Lon- 
GUEviEtE to him. 

Lady L. Jiow does my lord ? bow have you 
spent your time 
Since yesterdiay ? 
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Bar. Nobly, — nobly, good wife ! — 

•For in each act, thy magnanimity * * ^ 

Freqncnt, with frowns, chastis’d my dull <^elay, 

• Frequent, appro v’tl*, what Longueville abhor’dJ 

Lady L. With precious care Fve serv’d thee — • 
Bar. Thoiiist sery’d me, lady, with officious careJ* 
In taking thee, 1 took thv* service. • * 

Of this no more. What wmdd’st thou^wilh me? 
Lady L. Where slept that owl-fac’d Dennis fast 
night ? ^ • # • 

Bar. Am* I a child, that Avallcs in leadicg- 
slrftigs? * ^ . V 

I ]i.now not. — !?>lee}> !— wh\ ddtii our nature^ask 
For the sarne inedicnit, beingtindispos’d 
Or well ? — Dennis ’ere this, my love, hath drunk 
'Die cup of death, and sleeps perchance*in peace, 

, Having full measure of repentance paid, 

To the just God, for all his early crimes, • , * 

Silence! This morn I sw eeten’d that, his thirst, 
Should have allay’d, with such a brimful cup 
Of hemlock juice, that, being drank, he should 
Have offer’d up a sudden pra^’r^ for death 

folloAV quick upon the dVaughf. * s 

• j^dy L. What, if he give the poison to a dog ? 

* Bar. Why, then Ilje ilog will die ! 

And e’en a dog\ unnecessary death, * 

Hereafter \^1 hang .sorely on us ! * ^ , • 

Lady L. Thou hast a bearded face ; therein 
mankind, , * • • 

Tli’acknowledg’<l lords of earth, resemble thee ! 
But, iT aM-potent Nature on our brows • 

*Doth stamp, in characters most legible. 

The lively passions of the soul, I know 
Thee, Longueville, full well! 3'here waara timef 
When blolJ^d*to thee, was like the moming^r 
To man, whi^h, when inhal’d, do^give lihto 
'Hie bBdy appetite, for large devousii% 
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now, some sainted devil doth possess 
Thy Ijrain, and proves thee double hypocrite ! 
Thou (jar’st not to destroy thy prisoner. 

When. i”’n ’rant of the means, thou hast pre|>ar'd * 
Aj^aiust him, but fear’st, as a man, to do, 

•With jealous wrlainty, what,nmst^)e done! 
Thou’dst kHl him in t{i«' dark, but fi'ar to see 
His bloo<J. — My lord!* how chang'd from what 
thou wert. — 

the l>lo6d, wliich these our hands have spilt, 
jPmild rise, and make our vassals wise withal, 
ludet'ck, e’ s]ion)<) have cause to fear : ‘Imt can 
A jnnrderer’s di'paErtcd soiii stir up , 

The peaceful hap|Mness of ‘saints, to visit 
£arth agaki ; or shall the blood of D<*)H»is 
O’er top the measure of our guilt ? — My lord, 

,Hc lives, he lives, — nay, more ! — 1 heard him 
•groan 

Some hour ago ! I vainly hop’d each groan 
Had been bis last,-r-but in a moment cjune 
A gust of vig’rons life : — he knelt and jirayNl ! — 
Oh, look not thils : it was'not heard by Heav’n ! 
■'But s!ieh a' n*oise in mortal ears, woidd raioe , 

A world of pity, — ’twould not suit us now. ^ , 
Thy nerves should have th<i fierce barbarian’s* 
. slrfcngth ! * , 

Tby.ivsolution be, asScylla, fix’d 
Thy jpints, the tempest’s strong velocity ! 

Thou* art too ilionuiuenta'l,, Longueville ! 

Bar. Metliinks Ife’s dead ; — What would’st 
thou have me do ? ‘ ‘ 

Lady L. Do as the man that’s hmurry ! — be 
doth kill 

'I'be beast o’th’' fidtl, — fie feeds and is refi’esh'd f 
Be thbu . refi^h’d ,with food surpassing whole- 
®some„^ I t 

That will ai^^inister to minds disturb’d : — ' ^ 
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A grateful antidote to appreliensifin ! — 
Bemeiiibcr, wliilst tlie st‘rj)ent lives, liis stilig 
I^ves with him. — Longueville, — ha.ste tl^oii and 
see ' \ ‘ 

If 3 "et h<‘’s dead : — if dead, — llum oast his 
tnmh * • 

Into the ground, the (h'oc} into the aii'f 
If he doth live; as cunning a, i per-catrl < rs ; 
Wrt'nch from the yielding gum, th’envenoiii’d 
tofjtb, , , ' 

Quickly dispatch the means of in jj^iriiigj.is ' 

Slill will riiold.,thee in jrespeot^. an^’t'jnay 
The woman’s part unto thine honor. 

liar. Thy minist’rhig is like an opiate. 

Which, for a time, relieves the sick mail’s head, 
But afterwards the pain increjises. 

Yet, b(‘ it so. This Dennis pricks my'iyind 
With horrible conjectures, and, anon, 

Retlecting oii the j)ast, incthinks I see 
The,, future written in such h^ble terms, 

That the big ocean could not' wash it out. 

Nor fire consume the srnalh*sf particle, 

S«» sur'f' doth follow punishment on >nn. 

Why shouhhhe live to a<ld a grain, unto 
The scale already balanc’d against me. 

Or to endang#*r ihat, which now I hold ? 

If he be <leall, th6 less will be my fear ; - 

.I'lie less my trouble : — I am resolv’d ! 

Lady L. Now thomresemblest iJim I’d call my 
, loytl. * » 

Har. \ shall reet'ivc to day my .vassals homage. 

* Sicknws hath left me for a time. — T'obscrve 
This holitlay with a beewiing sple,ndor. 

It strictly .doth behove us. — Be thou stilf 
Mine udvcci4e for good : — after tj[^ courtj 
C^e us ^oo(h merrymaking. ' <* 

La^y L. I will* my lord. -J-The time is preci- 
ous ! * [Exeunt. 
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S|Ce;sk IV. Apartment in Fitzosborne's 

House: 

. r ' 

IlosAMpNb discovered. 

« 

*l^os. HoW slow Ihe hours of lat^ have roll’d 
away ! ' ‘ . 

liach ^>oiiie(/cAloth bring forth so^pe prbdigy 
So full of blood, limt my .weak heart almost • 
Forgets to beat, anal play its ‘office 
« 

Enter Young Longueville. 

Young L. She weeps ; — how sweet is iiuio- 
cence in tears ! 

Lady, may I be bold to ask your cause • 

Of sorrow, — I eutrfeat thee tell me ? 

Ros. I mourn,' my lord,* for him I never knew! 
-The sad retifal would renew my tears. — * • 

Young L, T^en tell it not: for JE had ratlui 
bear « 

The diresf pang, that Providence afflicts 
His sinful creatures w ith, than lirgc Ame type 
Of sorrow from thine eye,. — Yet am I come 
In unf*ropitioub time, though I esteem’d 
It prcciogs, to declalre, how sharp the [>ang, 
That tortures me. — 

Ros. Art thou not well, my lord? 

Young L. I’m sick, fgir mistress, with a ma 
• Isffly, * ^ • . 

Wliich‘gives a pleasure, when it dot^ exist. 

And jdy unspeakable when rightly cur’d ! 

Ros. My ford! my lord! * 
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. ’ * • 

Young L. Oh, call me not by that untoward 
name. — 

7ihy virtiioii.s brother rescued me from death ; 

To him 1 owe my life : but ’tis to thee, v * 
That I luiist look for happiness. Oh, turn 
Not from me,*thou incarnj-te, aiij^cT, _ * 

For in my breast 1 feel tlym reigu’st supri'me ! 
Ros. My lord! my lord! — ^Ihis siiddciepassiofi — 
Young L.. Who could behold th^e, lady, apd 
not love ! . » * 

And who, hat truly loves, can dea^ jp-worcls. 

And let each passing hour, th^ sliduld be^iuade 
The sudden instrumept of some new pleasure, 

Be dwindloil out in tearful longings ! 

Ascribe uiy zealous urging to my love,* , 

Ascribe my love to gratitude ! 

Roft. Sparc those unwelcome words, iby lord :■ 
That 1 esteem thee for thy gratitude, * • 

Heav’n be my witness ; — but know, at once. 
That nought can gain an access to my heart. 

Until ’tis clear’d of a (leep-robtei^ grief : 

My lord, that grief thou can’st not ipqve away ; 
Nbr, if thou could’sti woidd I dispose of it 
Without a parent’s leave ! » 

Young L. ' Oh, excelli^t ! 

Divinely fair ! Ij&d words to make thee lovely 
Been wantiit^, — T should be more convin(*’d, 

But, if that heart be not already gi\’n, , 

Thus, on my knees, let me ipjplore it of thee. 
And ijF tlyju ’ere cau’st find a man, that loves 
Thee half as much as 1, then give it hiih. 

Ros. Urge me no more. — 

JBwftr Lady Mon-salban. * 

> I 

> Indeedjk my mother — 

M, f Seizes RosamoncTs Young man, 

>-<-there id a time to love, td mourn, 
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Tq be amazed ! — and tlic^e do not aarree. — 

There is a time when we must ope our eyes. 

And ^jiiard eaeh aveniu* to lields of corn, 

Lest beasts should enter in, aiid root it up ! — 
Tliere is a lime wlien virtm* like thine own 
Ts troublesome, when passioK must jfive place 
To jmidende !— I’d hnv^e llu'C think. on’I. 

\*Exeimt Lafly Montalban and Rosamond, 
^oung L. Hard-hearted mother of a cruel maid! 
Is ii a sin to W awake to lo>e? , 

JTMus wi,sely.u’anted in us; and wheree’er 
It ^TO\rs, sAvWt recreation to the ^oiil ' 

It fjiVfes, and proves’’ a rich possessioij! 

f 

‘ A’/? Bn torn AMP. 

0h BeaiV'inunp ! let me clasp thim* hand. Thy « 
• brow 

Looks sori’owful: but, if thou kimw’st my woes. 
The .same gi'?antie aid thou would’st bestow. 

To giv<' me happinei^s, as when thou gav’st 
Me life! I’ll tell* thee ho|iestly. I love, 

^£’en to di.stractiou love, thy sister! — 

Oh llosamond { — In an unlucky hoqr 
I sought her to declare il;-«-she kill’d 
Me with fi* frown, and quick declar’d my fate. 

Thy mVither found m6’w'Ooing Iter ;-*''.8he seiz’d 
Her bv the aim, and, in /m uu known tongJie, 
Chastiz’d and 'left me. — Do I merit this? 

Why dost tlion eye me thus? — Explain. - 7 - 
Rtau. 1 cannot listen to a flippant tale. — 

Young L. jlNothearme> Beauchamp? this from 
my frien/I? 

Beau, 'we must rejoice to day. Beguije me not; 
The .tnjmpets ijvice hgve summon'd psJ 
Young jL. Gan 1 rejoice when grief silk ^ 
Beau. Icawe not to bewail; I ‘would have befn 
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.Ah harden’d as Moutalban ought to be. — ■ 
Young Moutalban! I have heard that name 
• before. — 

Thou wer’t my friend! 

Beau. % , And will Itu true to thee. * 

Young L. Oh Rosanioifcy — I’ll to’tlie castle. 
Beau. JBe not so sad : -- 5 yj^ill attend thee. *, 


S<;i:ne \ .—A splendid JIall in theCastle. — Music. 

Enter Baron, Fitzosbornc, Ci.iffoki>, YouNtj 
J..oNca ev iLLL, Beaucuvmf, Lady’^iSjOngue-' 

VILLE, &<•. 

Baf. Brothers in hearts, \aH well as arms, I 
greet 

Ye all. — 'To day your instruments (»f .war 
M’Ast be hung up, and ev’ry valiant soul 
.Shall feel a genial recreation. — * 

Fitzosborne, — I regrtft that sickness, whilst 
You conquer’d, fconquer’d me. — I should have 
seen -** 

Fitz. An argument in each man’s face; an A one 
So clearly w ritten, that; upon thine own, 

, Tlu' cojnp^und agitation of their minds * 

.Would have been graven; — for, each dying wretch 
•Composedly resign’d his soul to Heav’n, 

And in his death convinced thousands, • , • 

To die like, him "was to die happily ! 

So cunningiy’they play’d thetraitef. — 

^ ^^.^Dia they. so? 

* Kay, more, my lord ! 

For that same death made me^ to think — 
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Jiar. No thoughts, good Kuiglit; we'll feasft^ 
instead. — Beauchamp-— 

You had a mother.? . 

And have one still. 

. Jiar. 'Tis wqU ! bid her to the fe^st. 

Ladj/ Lj Be sure that you forget not. Tell her, 
We.4‘arnes|,ly n.quest /let company. 

[E.vit Beauchamp4 

Bfr. 'The trophies of the .sword must be ex- 
pos’d ; ‘ • ' 

But nol.<.:'irrr.v;i^rd itself. 

S’' 

Enter Biuuchamp and Lady MoiItalban. * 

Beau. ' Sir, my mother ! 

. o Baron and Lady Long uexille recognize 

, . Lady Montalban^and are confused. After ' 

a pause Lady L. recovers herst/f.j 
Lady L. i is late, /my lord, we must retire — 
Lady M. ( Lady IJontalban addresses herself to 
the Barojc. ) My lord, thou would’st have 
f> all rejoice to day !' , 

^Tis well; — but we must all have cause; fue 
heart ' ^ • • * « 

Cannot elate itself without new impulse ! 

® Lqdy L, My lord,, your gucitts do lack a mas- 
ter! 

LaSy M. I grant, when *victory crowns our coun- 
try’s arms, * 

Apd liberty and justice are the standards, » 

The Patriot’s heart must feel its chief delight. 

But when our battles are turn’d into games, 

Wliere artful players only can succeed, 

Why Uiould wc feast: — should we 'not rather 
lasi,— ^ i 

And hail thb*<ictor with a glootoy face ? i ^ 

Is it on blood, our country’s blood, that we r 
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Must gorgp oiir dainty appetites : — to feed 
On human flesh ; is it mrt beastly,- — T»ea»lly ; — 
Xtke wolves that fijflit, and prey u]>on eaeh other, 
And prove their jollity by hoarse alarums ! 

Zae/j/ L. Wa must away, my low! 1 ^To Lady ' 
Montalhan.) Ano^l^p^ time ! • * 
I/onsueville ! the day grows d^te! Why dost •, 
Thou idly s])eud thy time? (To Lady Mmif^ 
alhan.J Thou^ talkest madl^*! • 

Hast thou eoniplairit to urge ’gainst any n^aii? 
Lady iMost* monsl'rous ! I v/tJiild jietition 
lhe<' — * ^ 

JMdy I4, Come theft lo-morrf^v : ’tis labor now. 
LadyM. Do jn-^liee e’er thou feed’^t^^o-mol•- 
row’s oflspriug ^ 

^iVluy be hdiorifuis in th 'extreme. Conside«r! t 
Lady L. We have eonsider’d ! we eanno? hear 
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thee ! 

Fit/osboriie, '(is unwelcome!' 

FilL .Tustice will shartien 
Young L. Whence is *1116 caused 
I^au. • • My lord, 'tis in good 

, hands ! , 

* Lady M. * I M'Otdd hold up e'en Normandy 

Itself, to Norman ,ey<'s, that they may learn 
T’appre<-iate t^e conquest! The thief, ^ 

That robs his neighbour^ should hang up, the 
booty, • * 

Unto the geu’ral view of thieve^ and tail* 

1 ^’be glo^vin^ emulation, that succeeds, * 

Till each man's property becomes another’s : 
Then, only then, the conqpest is’ copipletp. , 
What, if I hold nly trophy out ! » Tfaou’lt hyl 
It 'as a damn*4l one ! Most true, ancUl^^^^Cf 1 
Yet it jh alsd bihss’d ! damn'd for itsiuse ! 
Bdc-^t^’d, because the ^ctor ’tvon the* sword, 
Tlmt%ave him death 1 * 

* • * D 2 . 
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Vos. Madam, jrou must retire ! 

Beau. Officious slave ! for injuring her, hadst 
thou ‘ * . 

The mandate of the mightiest prince, ( draws his 
Sfoord) this sword , t 
Should 'nrock his ,i)bw’r, and hurl thee into 

♦ Peath! t 
Tthis lady is my mother ! 

* (Tfie Baron recognizes his own srvord, and- 

is confused; Beauchamp holds it over the 
"^'Vassal, and'Lady Montalban fixes her 
eye oh the Barony whom Lady Longue- 
ville endeavours' to rouxt.) 

Lady^ Now would the leading-strings befit 
thee well ! 

Pluck, up, or everlastingly thon’rt lost ! 

• Ladym. Oh, piteous sight ! See how a crusted 
steel 

Gives Conscience Zdfe and active being ! 

Put up thy sword*! the drug hath work’d Enough! 
Bar. ( Rises hastily.) "Wretch I get thee hence ! 
Ill hot be bitten f . . ^ 

Longueville js still himself! , 

„ Enter a Messenger. 

Me^. My lord, the next tV/o hours will brifag 
our Prince, • 

The Duke of Normandy, unto the castle ! 

Bar. The Duke of Normandy from England! 
He hath not left that untam’d people ^yet? • 
Lady M. The tiger must be tamed first, — the lion 
next ! 

Thanks for the news [ Baron ^Longueville, 

I’ll dtiuble thee no more ! • lExeunt. 

I . V . 


END OF AC1M1I. 
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ACT IV. 


Scene \.—~An A^artmeiff in the Castle. 

Enter Duke of Normandy, BaroSt, and 
Fitzosbornk. 

Duke. Baron, it grieves me mnch to find the 
^ hearts V 

Of those, I gave unto thy care, debas’d 
By Treason’s machinations ! Longueville ! 
WJjere iives the spring of these calamities ? 
Come they from ancient laws ill executed ? — 
Untimely counsels? — Ministers corrupt? — 

Or hireling Judges ? Hast thou forgottep 
That kings ap/i peasants, ric4i and poor, all beai* 
The visible marks of fra^ humanity ! ^ 

That, tho’ a Prince's favors, and tne chance 
Of partial fortune, may uplift a few, » 

T'is VirtuS only gives true cause to feel, • 

And be esteem’d superior to the rest ! 

I made thee pow’rful, hei;e, only t<j makp 
My peo{fie happy ! — which, issiiing * 

From thee,*«aiid thou from nje, might prove my 
1 lov», •, ^ 

another* jewel lomycrovml 
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The^e jafrritif; tumults ha^e so lonp: dfeUirb’d 
My> slate (»t’ Normandy, lliat sudden peace 
Must visit it, or publish this lo all ! — 

That William, Duke of Normandy, will bring 
Such remedy with him, — as, bj St, Mioliael ! 
This remnant of his subjects A>ill displease! 
i^ay! do t|i(^e'wars ariw; fron'i selfish bauds! 
That imcontrol’d, into the people’s t*ars, 
Do-'whispf'r lies, aiurbampiet them on blood, 
’Ere they are .hungry for ’t ? Baron ! — 1 fain 
Would know Vach circuiiislauoe, llwl we may 

Apply some healing stuff unto this wound, 

TImt rots the hearth— Explain, my lord I 

Bar. My Prmce hath wisely spoken I For 
man, 

His deeds and thoughts, are but as images 
'Of costly marble, badly carv’tl, that gi\e 
Displeasure to our eyes, when they’re boholdeu ! 
Being a man niyself,-^if 1 have err’d, 

I ask forgiveness of (uy righteous prince ! — ' 
Who hath declar’d, we all piay err alike ! 

If I have \v.ag'd imneces.s.iry war, 

To keep thy kingdom safe, llum let me bear 
The burthen of my sin! lie wars ’g.iiiisl («oil, ’ 
Himself, and Man, who waVs ind for a peace! 
i'yiid eaclr poor wretcji, that he has caus'd lo die, 
Will,' in an after world, rise up agaihsl him! 

The Wihlow’s curse, like thunder, will r<‘souu«l 
In Ileav’n; and orplmn’s te'ars, accusing. 

Will multiply his guilt and punishment V 
But, if to war I have preferred peace ; 

And, with a faithful steward’s care, have sought 
' The |>eople’s quiet, and their Prince’s welfare ; — 
If I hare minister’d the wholesome law; 

In its fy.ll essetice, unto all that ask’d il,i — 
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My bounteous Prince will be my ju^ge*and 
friend ! • 

l^uke. Nobly ihou’st spoken, Barou Longue- 
• ville ! , 

Thou’sl serv’d me frequently, and I confess 
Myself in dfbt to thee ! 

Bar. * • Not so’ uiy/lord ! 

My duty only I hare p«rfonn’<l ! 

Tho’, to my life’s last powV,* I’d grasj? the S'fcord 
To punish him, who dar'd deny lys Prince ! • 
When first jou laid your clakn to England's 
c'Kown, • , ' 

In rigid of ymir illiish’iotis ^nsm’an’s willj 
King Edwoi'd !--l, assisted Ihee, in that 
Most dang’rons undertaking, ’gainst a ])eople, 
Uninalch’d for \aIor, and the sacred l»vc 
Of liberty ; for laws most wisely plann’d, 

Equal in all their bearings, well dethiM,— • * 
Needing not steel to give them fored, — being 
fram’d . » 

By*great King Alfred ! wh^in hereafter times 
Will almost venerahi howe’er, his blood 
No niore will flow in England’s raysjl veins ! 

But still thou art niy royal creditor ! 

* •Duke, (iive me thine hand.* Surely these 
Englishmen ' , 

Are richly w'odth the having for our subjects : , 
Truly werd'eonquer’d ! but to gain theif* hearts. 
Ourselves must be like them ; or, it may chance 
Some other Alfred shortly jvill spring up ! 

Azr. tWell nigh the rebels ore subdued, mt 
lord ! 

And Normandy, ’ere long, shall be conceiv’d 
The state raosi loyjtl tr/ its Prince f • , . 

But, foi»each effort, to regain us quiet, • 

Tb IIS I^We press unto my* bosom, • 
•Tit^chief ehdepvourer ! Unto this Knight, 
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The of <a<*l) lawless baiiK, 

f>w(‘ itsf'lf! jMv lor«l, I would say more, — 
But must ijoi ! 

Duke. Lei iiu‘ ( inbraot' tliet: also ! , 

Fitzoshoriie! thyuvalor aiul n*uo\vn, on 
Ihne Iou£? sinee n'aohVl mine Ji<‘ariu!if : now con- 
firnMl^ * , • * 

By worthy 'rion«fuevilloJs,rej)Oii, I iiail 
The*! Lord'jVlonlalbsMi*! jm'sc-ntly tliy si'vvice 
Thqju shall per/oi'in! This title hath longtime 
Bc<‘n'exliiicl, asd on me, by.ri};ht, it,s.rieh 
PossesaiojiaJmye devolv’d ! All these a^e thine, 
Save only this,— the ^Baron doth |>ot«s<'ss — 

Fitz. Sufficient service liefj not in my poAv'r! * 
So much thy bounty* doth exa/t itself 
Beyond the 'pinnacle of my deserts, 

Or my ambition’s largest promises ! 

TU.e noble* Baron, my most honor’d friend, 
f^Dommailded all in all ; — ’twas mine t’obey ! 

.Oft hath the valor of tjiine host bade shame. 

And black despair, ii^t^ade the traitor’s ranks { 
And, with a conqu’nng swwd, to glut I hem- 
selves, , 

Whilst courage, loyalty, and‘ union, ' ' 

Liv’d in our camps, and shar’d the .battle with* 
us ! , ^ 

, jBar* Yet, notwithstanding this,' it doth behove 
My Priitce, that merfcy, the niost Heav’u-like 
yirtue, . « 

Which almost to the fountain whence it flows, 

In majesty,*^ doth liken its possessor, , 

Should be 'dealt out, e’en unto those, my liege. 
That least do merit it, — that, when they feel 
Thp goodness ofothy l>ounty, stremg remor.se 
May ren/l 'their soulit, and suddenly bring back,. 
Unto thy, love, each heart that went astTfiy ! . 
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Duke. 1 flo applatid tliy noble sentiment ! 

^ I have consider’d well ; and it doth seem 
Most clear, that to iii\ite, will oft’iier gain, 

Than to compel !— »that error needs not blood 
■ To set it right ! Baron, I am rAolv'd ! 

Summon an \^erald ! It becomes J;hee well ! 

• • 

• • • 

Enter an tfif R ald. 

Proclaim thro’ all the state of Normandy ! , 

That William, lawful Duke theredf, doth grant 
An iinivei;sal pardon, unto his *• 

Misguided subjt'cts ! — bi«l thoin return 
Tb liberty, their conjiscatcfl hpmes. 

And all, that was most precious to thejn ! 
Command the prison-<loors be openedt 
Let the invigorating Sun again , 

Shine on each dungeon’d wretch, that't^ars^^of 

J«y 

May fill the furrow of each i^orrowing face ! 

• ^ [^Evit Herald. 

Bar. Wilt thou givft liberty to«all, my Prince? 
Duke. Aye, all ! — ;Would there were more to 
know thy care ! 

JiOtnis to jjislcboune, dearest Loilgueville ! 

That c|ty soon shall s’ce Fitzosbomc great ! 

We will depart anpii! ’ * 

^xeunt. 
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II. — yin Apartment in the Castle. 

' # r 

Enter the, Baron, slotrlif 'leading in Fitz- 

. OiSORNE. 

/ «’ , « 

Spr. Hast «thoii iie’t'i* ri.Non, on a siiminer's 
mom, * •' • 

PitzoHho;»ne, liil.sl mortal ><, ’Wfavicd with 
The load of yesterfk?>, slum her, K> make 
Them littiiij*' for th^* lul)or o.^'.to-jla;, • ' 

To smell egch flow’r, that thou an odour bears,— 
To taste tiie air refresh’d, and j)uriried, — 

To lK*ar ejjch soiijysler t\\ itt’ririjf iiot<*s of joy, — 
Tb view each ear of corn, and blade of grass, • 
Aufl every leaf, that paints, in little grandeur. 
The great majestic ornament of Ileav’n ! 

That beams a sliow’it’of gold, e’er it doth deign 
To shew its face> Then what a sight is there ! 
Nature re-fciuvlled, and her )eii shook off,— 
Sublimely beauteous, awful, gen’rous, just, * 
Laden with lifd, it deals it out to all*; • 

And, Iho’ the battle bade thee rise so early. 

It gives^lMicious contfort to thipe heart I 
Sick of night’s contemplation, it bestows 
The fjerspicuity of day: 'and, like 
The change of garment to ‘the body. 

With courage, nobly wrought, it robes tke heart 1 
Eita. Aye! aye! Full oft, my lord. I’ve pass’d 
the night, — 

And, leading o'n ir^y swoVd, have, slumber’d out 
Some drear half hoitr! Nature almost subdu’d. 
The glad’nin^' dawh, and still more *^glad’Hing 
sun, • ' , ‘ 
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Hath quic^ renew'd uiy strength, and* render’d 
, me * 

As though I'd soundly slept. 

• li^r. • 'riiuu strl some rising siin, 

Having this ’vantage — that ra(‘n, who see 
Each clay's revolving sun illuiniiif Heav’n, 
Hsteein it eoiuiuon, and forget the RovV'r 
Almighty, thal gives it Imsf^and light! , 

f’itz. My lord, thou art to6 lavish ot* thy prdise: 
Fitzosboriu; lie Vr Montalban will disgrace! , * 
Bar. But when Mtnilalban shalf be cried aloud. 
Then will the gfizing c'yes of envio^MS c rowds 
Look on th(‘<‘^ thou’rt be great, and rich, and 

* pow’rful ! , » , 

But to thy givalnc'ss will be join'd th«vhate 
Of diseontenled men, tliat will belio 
Thy merit, and traduce' thy name ! 

Puz. Duke William’s estimation aiifl niine 
honor, 

f owt% my lord, 'to thc'c: — gratitude 
AVill ever make me mindful of its source'. 

But who shall tramp'e on my re^mtation? 

Or lay my sacred h 9 nctr in the dust ?• 
ft such a man doth live in Normandy, 

' '^Fxtere better he’d laid hold of oife, less apt 
To know an injury, and to rc'vc'iigc' it. 

Bar. Haply some time, doth fast ’^iproath, 
whc'ii’thou 

In Normandy shalt rult> : when I flin ch'ad * 
England will soon demand tlie Duke’s return, 
Who'shdl reward thee with a potent sv;ay, 

If there be in me pow’r to gain it for thee*. 

But yet ’tis ominous to be Montalban 
Thou harbourest a snake ben^atlf thy foof. 

That oidy would gain strength to lay thee' low ! 

I’d have dftee narrowly inspebt the chance*', 
ThdUmay o’ertuyn thy new-born greatness. 

^ Beauchamp, the stripling, that doth eat thy bighd. 
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And drinJcs out of thy cnp, hath sworn himself 
Montalhaii’s hoir! What think you on’t? 

Fitz. jVloutalliau’s heir! — I understand thee 
not ; . ' 

But on my mind ’tis painted redection ! — 

, Bar. To be JVfontalban, is to be groat— 

But to be Itaited by a raHkiiig Coy, 

Tor ^hat thou hast, is t(t be ic'ss than what 
Before thoxi^ wert. — Filzosborne, ’tis for thee 
I hate him, and would ha\e thee well consider 
To rid thee of thy guest. — Hark’e, my ‘friend ! 

Ilis mother, like the dame of old, bath fill’d 
His brain with lies, Avliich rfow hav? grown so big. 
And wrought such p/ission in him, Ihat'perchance 
He may, Jiej'eafter, bid thee liek the diist 
From off Ws feel, — So ranch Ambition grows, 
Aiul multi lilies the wants of its possessor, 
luUilliiig enler])rises in his breast. 

The bane of social happiness ! 

' Fitz. « What then? 

Bar. I cannot understand the mystery — *■ 

But when thou art- proclaim’d, -within his breast 
Will rise the*dpead invadci*, J.ealousy, 

Whicii conieth from the Devil straiglit, and ownk 
None otluT pan'bt ; — for by him ’tis frtl, * 
Till sin, its clo\en ofispring, is matur’d, 

•Ail'd then fr eats, and tgtlens on its young: — 

•’Tis not confin'd to space, it buds alike. 

And bears its blossom in the winter’s blast. 

And summer’s drought! though as a giant strong. 
It visits wj^ih the ineekness of a babe, •* " 

And eats the maiden’s heart, the husband’s peace! 
Kings fight with kings, ami know not why they 

• ‘ fight! , 

Whole nations bleed, and thirst to bleyd 'again. 

So cuniriugly it has its being ! — * *» 

Two Barons b— two IMontalbans !7-eveu so I 
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Fitz. It cannot be. — 

Bar. It must iiol be. — • 

Fitz. He is my guest ! 

Bar. Therein he is thy debtor I 

Fitz. Hwi mother—— „ 

Bar. Thou must also seUlO with — 

Fitz. Beauchamp is yd^ug- — 

Bar. ’And enteVprising! 

Fitz. I’ll think no more on’t— - , * 

Bar. •* As it ifiay please^ 

Thon’It home again and give them welcome. 

He wears a s'Word, — •■'tis said he parries well — 
Fitz. ( Laying hh hand on, his sword.) My lonl, 
I'm still Fitzosborne ! 

,Bar. We must attend the Duke ; waits our 
pi’esence. 

Anon we will consider furthei'. ' ’ ' 

Mother and son ! — It may be that I err— 

{Exeunt: 


45cene III. — An Avenue near the Castle. 


The Vassals assembled. 

\ • • 

(Lady Montalban, Beauchamp, and Uosamond 
in the, back ground. ) ' 

Vos. Here let us wait the* Duke s approach. 
Let fear 

Be banish’d from our hearts, and ev’ry deed 
Of blood be cloth’d in'irnth, that each .may plead 
Before dur prince with drea(jful lamentations ; 
And jufstice light on him, that catlsetl them ! 

yds. If there be yet left in*lis virtue. 

No tongue will be foupd wanting to intreat. 
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Our kinsmen’s blood doth still besmear the ground, 
Unwilling to revive the flow of life ! 

Srd Vas. I’liree sons I once to ^leav’n couldloohr 
with joy. 

And call mine own : — virtuous, wise, ^nd brave ; 
They revereue’d nie much, and 'latterly they gave 
Me food ; but they are uaw no more ! 

Perlvhps sodiewolf, lon‘g since, hath made him fat 
Uposi the precipus fooil ; or it may chance 
That la unhallot/d holes, uufy.'emly cast, 

, They rot I Their blood liangs heavily oiji thee, 

O Longut'ville !— For the establish men t 
Of thine ill-gotten pow’r, they <Jrew their swords,' 
And seal’d their tleaths with virtuous, noble, blood. 
Thou broii^/Tit'st mine age to want and b^gary ! 
Ijtt J'as. Oft has this arm the furious jav’liii 
t hnrlTl, 

And pinii’d unto the t'arth its living mark ! 

Oft hav(* these sicken’d eyes beheld tlu' short. 

But awful struggle betwixt life and death, ' 
And I the cause of. it : Oft hgve they seen 
Two dying men, with agoui •.ing grasp. 

To tear the Weapon from each other’s wounds, ' 
And the first dying man hath re<''omxnetided ' ' 
Wife and children to the care 'of him. 

That in a moment followed ! — But see. 

The Dukd approaches ; — he is tlioughtful — 

« « ‘ 

Enter the Duke and a Knight. 

Duke. ( Observes the vassals ) All joy ! — This 
exercise of mercy gives 
A pheasant, satisfaction to nCiine hearf. — 

. LadyM. (comes J'orward.) My prinee, tliy 
mercy is 'an wholesome wind, < * « 

That opportunely flies across a laqd, ' 

Infected by disease expelljng all 
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Tlie inculental sicknesses of heat, 

‘Unhealthy cloudiness, pernicious blight: 

'I'is gladly felt ; and, like the shepherd’s pipe, 

• Witli pleasing shrillness, whistles in our ears. 
Duke, (zeith surprise.) 'Fhou art iainUiar to 
inine eyt's ! • Thou^bring’st* . 

Some welcome recollectipu to my mind ! 

But still I must know mort*'«re 1 can hold *, 
Free converse with tliep. Who art thou? , 
Lady d/.,If it is gi’.eu us to know oui-seh^ 
And to rep,p wisdom from each accident 
Of oiir exist en**e, sur<Uy this my state 
Makes me llie liuppie,sL of the ha]>py. 

'Tis tru(* I’m jjoor,— hut that Same poverty 
Doth gi\e me peace, that cannot pass f^ay. 
Honors sit easy <m me, having none, 

Thougli onc<* llu'y hung upon this morCfl tree, / * 
Ijike clusters of pois’nous berries, beautiful-' 

Unto the sight. — My lord, few friends I boast; • 
But4:hat same paucity of so<;ial knowledge. 

Made me to live obscurely hap[ty. 

Whilst disi'onl clung unto the higher class.— 
Anubition's longings lie not down with me, 

I iVof do I thirst to shed my neighliours blood. 
Knight. Lady ! Hast thou aught ^wherewith 
our lord,* » ‘ ^ , 

The Duke,* should be acquainted. -^Whence , 
com’stthou? — • - , • 

Lady M. ( to the Dudte ) I gome from happiness, 

« oaly to make 

Him, whom 1 love, as happy as myself.— 

If Normandy doth hold one spot of groimd 
Where pure deljghts mak.e their abode, J^’ve left jU* ' 
The sceno is changed, for a se&son only, • 

To rioting^ *but in the midsbof Boise, • 

1 caA^make pSace expel tlie rank inir^der. 
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I soiU€‘tiines mourn VI, but ’twas a pleasant mourn- 
ing. 

Knight. She speaketh strangely! — What 
would’st thou have ? 

Lady M. I would have that, which in the crown 
of tipgs f ' 

Shines as the brightesl'jewel, — brighter indeed 
ThaVi is thfe crown ifcsdlf, its pomp and powV. 

I would have ,that, which Heav’n hereafter will 
Besfow on each of us ! — I would have that, 
Which, with the rich man, is the poor man’s right. 
Knight. Thy demand ? ' • 

Lady M. I would have juotice, noble 

Prmce. 

(To the l^nttght) Tis not to thee I plead. — Jus- 
tice, my lord, 

Tfliat spf?lidul light, which comes from Heav’n 
*• hlone, 

* And makes us speak the truth when we give ho- 
nors, « 

For ’tis absurd t’applaud and call him noble. 

Who is a b^gar in nobility’s^ 

Most necessary ingredient. — ^ 

Duke. Lady Montalban ! ■ 

Lady M., She that was once so call’d, 

B,ut now, as free from honors as, from pain ; 
Lad3r*Mbntalban, the great Baron’s ivife. 

His loyal, faithful, wife, within whose arms, 
Expiring, he forgave J;he wretch that slew him. 
Thou look'st upon me with a piteous eye. 

As on an out-cast, wand’ring far from home. 
Beset with want, and plunder’d of her right ; 

^Snt, between uar there is d thicken’d mist, ‘ 

That paints me in false colors ; one, that dims 
Thy vision witti a deceitful glare, 

That robs ma bf the greatest boa^t I have, ' 
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The being happy in a w<nid of woes I 
.My lord, reflection in thy countenance 
Hath ta'en the place of pity ! The same;— ^ 

No worthless counterfeit of precious coin, — 

'No babbler of lies, — no madness here,— 

No grinding preditof, that would exact . 

The uttermost of him, thafjls a banki\ipt 1 
But one, that sues, but for*aj]\oiety of * 

Her claim ; not for herself,, but for that youth 1-j- 
( shaving her son.) / . • 

Duke. Arilazement t Proceed. — 

Lady Mf Can'st thou^not read hial face?— Alas! 
my prince I * 

He is my sod, — and mbre, myAiuteous son I 
Montalban's son ! — they both were hisif® — 
mine I— 

Courage will sometimes shed a tear / 
Duke. Let my astonish’d ears hearken 4o 
nought. 

But what immediately belong unto 
Thine* history ! Why have ye liv’d so long 
In solitude ? Lady, tbou knew’sl me weU 1 
Lady M. Aye ! well, * my lord I 1ttut man, in 
* nature, oft , , 

Will Change himself, as doth the moon its face! 
"Tis true — I knew thee valiant, noble, just; — 

I knew thee wjiat » Prince should ever b«4 . 

And this, thine act of m§rcy, doth convince 
That the same virtues live within the*e still ! 

My lord ! yet did I know thee’for the friend 
*Of mankiifd’s enemy ! — a murderer’s friend 
Unknowingly cherished in thy breast, — 

As doth the earth her .Stiia and Veguviuf ! , 

Duke'. 'A murderer! (Viewing Beauch^fs 
sworlL), That sword wgs seeping thi^ ! 
Loi^i^.'No'h dar’d the stripling .4^ unsh^tb 
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Oi> on the deed, his motha^’s curse had fol* 
low’d f 

He shall not stain bis hands with blood, my 
lord! *' 

E’en guihy blood bangs heayily on us ! 

(Takes the swdrd,) Know’st .thou Vhis sword ? — 
'Tis ’richly studded ! 

fJOuke. ‘I know it«well ! It is the sword I gave. 
Some twenty years ago, to Baron Longueville ! 

Tady M. And nobly it l^as serv’d Jits office ! 

It should be hung up only for a^show !— — 

Duke. Pro\::eed ! ( Pointing at, the Mood on the 
blade.) Look here!— here! 

Lady M. My 16rd, I khbw it well ! I’ve often 
look’d. 

And silently indulg’d the dreadful sight ! 

*rhat s’^'brd, my murder’d lord, himself, tore from 
Hfs bleeding breast, and, dying, gave it me I 
Duke. Longuevilje! — 

Lady M. , He can tell thee more ! 

Duke. ( Looking on tkejmwd.) Lady, it can- 
nof be ! 

He serv’d an honorable stewardship ! — > ^ 

Lady M. - . Oh, my good lo^’d ! 

Say not that cannot be, which is.— Man is ! 

But, as ‘the rainbow bears its various hues. 
Mankind, in nature, differ more and more ! 

To have the.form of man, — to walk upright,— 

To eat, to drink, Jo sleep, — anon to wake. 

And hdttt the b^st, that shall afford us food f— 
Thus to be man is to be nothing ! 

But, to the animal to join a soul, — 

A thiqking soul, which eontempfetes the PoVr 
Incomprehensible, that fix’d the sun, 

In the yg^ firmament ! thm^e to coir mand 
His noble system, boundlmss, unexplor’^ 

That gave the moon its mensfirual revolu^n 
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Frond earth the day to work, the to Jdst: 
'That views each plan^ rolling thrO’ the air. 

With careful swiftness', in th’ accustom’d track : 
■That views the starry heav’n,— ^ach star a suit ! 
Ten thousand suns! — teh times ten thousaiui. 

world^! • • * , .* 

Oh ! thus to think, and b 3 ii tliat thought to act,-;^ 
Is to be more than man ! * • * . • 

Duke. Thy str^ is soft ! ^ • 

But it may r<»b me of •my better seme ! * 

Lady M.y lord, I urge no mote! Not as a 
suppliant^ — • * 

Not as a beggar,— cogues Mon^lban! 

Thou art my Prince, as such 1 Will ob^^thee f * 
Thou art a man, as such I’ll pity thee ! * ‘ / 

Nay, tho’ a woman, I do know myself! . _ ■ ' 

•Who knows himself, knows all ifaattkin d ; f o/ 
nought . • 

Deceives him more—— 

Enter d F^tAH, hdHity. 

• * 

And who’ art thdn, good man, 
l^lAitaWonld impede me ? When my confessor ^ 
Is dead. I’ll send for thee! — Yet-- " ' • . . 

Friar. My Priilce, the holy faith I do^^fess • 
Commands me*to m*ake wise the ignorant T 
La^ M. Oh, holy Friar! if wisdom could- be 
bought • * * ‘ 

Ahd'soldy fve should not lack in^traOtorsl. - 
> Duke. We moat religiously will hearken to 
^ thee ! 

Friar. )Yhen t^e last b!i:eath draws ni||h, and ^ 
man looks back 

Upon a mis«ap*6nt life,- sick of the algfft. 

He turns his ey^s unto the other WorM*; 

But ^ere he sees e^h sin jpersonified ! — 
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His dreadful judge, and his unerring justice! 
Just now there fled an overburthen’d soul, 

So laden with iniquity, and yet, 

Melhinks so girded with repentance. 

That, ill his death, we must esteem him happy I 
Some sixteen ;;^ears agq, Dennis, a'knight. 

Was known to all of es ! 

Af. - " I knew him well ! 

•^Friar, Thpu hast forgotten me I — 

Lady M. '* Giye pardon ! 

Huke. He was a traitor ! — , 

Friar. *• . But, he is "dead I 

This moment, as he opened his heart. 

Confessing an enohnity of sin. 

His bodjf wracked by a pois’nous draft ! — 

My Prince, thou earnest to make thy people 
^ “Bippy! — 

XJifbitlshing murder, double murder came. 

And crown’d the poison with a dagger ! 

Full in my face, — Dennis died shortly after ! 
Absorbed in depth, — the murderer fled away. 
Heeding not-me (shelving his crucifix) or mine! 

But here he comes, ' « 

He will explain all ! , , 

Fntcf Baron, besmeared with bloody hastily* 

- '•'* * 

Bur, .. » My lord, the feast 

Awaits your presence ; all things are prepar’d I 
( Aside, seeing Lady Montalban.) Qh, hare 
play’d my game, and I am cast! 

Justice. But thou, good courtly Baron, mu^ 
.exchange - . > . 

Thy golden suit !' Get thee to the castle ! 

I’ll net be vranting : — ^That way it Hee I 

Bar, I would declare 

JDuke. '■ That way it lies ! 

Bar. My lord I [Esnt* 
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Duke. (To a Vassal.') See that he ’scaf^ not by 
the way ! [Exit V %ssal. 

Henceforth all thinra are possible ! Madam ! — 

• ^ Lady M. My loi^ I ne’er had troubled you, 

but war 

Stepp’d in, dfid, in a mon^t, made m^son 
A warrior ! to check the pear pursuit 
Was vain ; his noble father’s valor liv’d* 

Within him ; and the flowers first opening prov’4 
Its worth : j^e sav’d Ijie Baron’s soft from death ! 
But ’twas not fitting he should serve my lord’s 
Dread foe*! no^dar’d 1 trust his ychitli unto 
The wiles of artful m§n I Hither I came 
To fight his battles, in the sui^t way. 

But the poor solitary cot I left, '*? 

Gave purer joys, and more supreme delights, 

• Than here I ’ere can hope to find I / ' 

Duke. Let us retire! Lady, thou ait^’er- 
coine ! . 

Montalban’s long lost name shall be rever’d 
In Beauchamp : and for thy con^fort, 

Nought shall be wanting^ that my lapd can give. , 
^eate. Thanks to toy Prince! There is no 
j » , room /or speech ! • 

Duke. Oh, Longueville! what a Ayretch art 
thou ! * , • , 

{Exiunt Duke* Knight^ Bmuchampy 
Friar, Lady Mont, agid liosaxtond. 
1st Vas. The Duke *hath enough ; our 

. .grievances 

4 re easy burthens, when compar’d with these ! 
stablish’d peace will presently dwell with us ! 
Let us ayray, and greet the comingi timeJ. 0 

* [Exeunt Vfi^tals. 


nttP OF ACT IV, 
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AtiT V. 


Scene I.-— ^ Forest at Midnight. 

% 

Fitzosborne is discovered. 

r 

V F/V^y^Chaste mistress of the night, M'hy dost 
thou hide 

Thy face ? yet still be dim, that in my breast. 

No stalking shadow of myself may plant 
A fearful cowardice ! It was the wind ! 

Yet, if thou, wilt gaze on 'me, to behold 
.T.he consummation of the deed ! be dark 
For ever afte^, or exclude this vspeck 
,Qf ,<;orrupt earth from thy beneficence ! 

Thou -kind ambrosial dew, lay not thy load 
Pf Jncen^' 0*1 fills space, nor let thy care 
Aas^t in, ita, fertility : ye rains 
Pes^end .npt here j. but he ye provident 
Of that, which merits ye ; and thou, O sun ! 
Rend’rkig the good and bad an equal share 
Of that, thou largely dost possess ! 

Be oncq a. jju^go, and turn aside thy ray : 

Pjr* be an avw one, and pour thy rays 
Tenfold ; and give fo each a tenfold pre, 
lliat this base ground may burst fidth fervent 
hea^ 
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And form i, gulph myself alone can fathom f 
Be blind mine eyes; nobly yeVe serv’d your 
office! 

To greatness you have led me by a road. 

Too easy and direct to give me peace I 
1 have acqi]^*d fame and riches!^ 

Fools think me ha|)py ; and the ignprijint 
B^in their court, and cMtnge unto me : 

But the sage serpent hath S.i ready paid 
His service : I’ve agreed fo worship him ! 

Cease to have thought, mine understanding, 

That in my consci^ce, nought may plead againsrt 
Thy fix’d resoKition. ‘Longuevilll ! 

Thou plantedst in ijay bosom ^this ! Would thou 
Hadst something found, that wouldJi,ave done 
to me •» 

A greater service I — I had been well tomght.— r 
Yet must it be, in each particular. 

As 1 agreed with him ; or I am lost 

To honor, fame, and wealth ! W hat now is mine, * 

Win be another's ! — What l>e1of^ I had, 

Will be the curse of jny prosperity ! 

Beauchamp, thou diest to*night 1-*>I ^ve myself 
Unto my fate!. If there’s another world, 

\Vhere we shall all be judg’d ! — I cnnnot think on’tf 
1 hear a step ! ^ Retires,) My guest, retiijns this 
way ! 

Enter You no Lomouevillb. 

Ysung L. Hide me, yc woods, frqm mortal 
.. vision ! 

Wh^ shall I find that lowly cot, that gave ' > 

These snany yeai^ domestic happiness;* • 

Content, *and peace, to Beauchamp! yesi even 
Montalb&Vp-there let me spin .our the course 
Of .m jr eadstmcpy that no piying ^ 
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May rec(^ize the son of Longueville. 
My*father, — dreadful recollection! Heav’n» 

Why didst thou make me son of such a man! 
But, yet, 'tis so. Would that the vengeful arm ' 
Had, to the uttermost, performed the deed, 

And Beauchamp had not rescued me, then I 
Had died ih ignorance; 'Oh, happy death! 

Fitz. (aside.) ’Tis ndc' my prey, it is Young 
• . Longueville; 

He seemeth soi^owful, so is Fitzosbome; 

The Ga8tle>beU tolls midnight; now ’tiii said 
This part o’the.world is upside ddwn, v 
Surely my faculties agree with it. ‘ 

« ' ' 

Enter Beauchamp. 

f 

(Sees Yq^o Lonoueville, but knows him not.) 

©peak, who art thou that wand’rest here 
' *^alone 

When it is fitting^ll should be at rest? 

Dost thou not answer me? I come to seek 
For him, that’s, dearest to my soul : tell me. 

Hast thou beheld a youth, ‘ tl\e virtuous son. 

Of an ignoble sire ; surely, my friend, \ 

Thou know’st Young Longueville! if virtue’s loV’d 
By thee,, he^must be lov’d ! — I pray thee speak: 
•This way lie came an4 1 must fi^d him out. 

Fitk. (aside. ) Tis my sword’s darling. — I’ll 
V:atch his words. ' 

Beau. Why dost thou pause in telling truth: 
th€;,night ’ 

Doth lower, and the escape of ev’ry grain • 

Of dand, doth make a ^eater space between us. 
'^Ybung L. I kpo^ him’ well. •Just now he 
passed Ais way, 

And, itt'tm agony, e%n thus he pre8§’'d ' ^ 

Mine hand, and^chatg’d me, eame^y, to tell thee. 
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He’d liv’d a*day too long: that, in his life’s 
Brief catalogue of joy and pain, this day’s 
Endurance had weighed down, so mightily. 

The sorrowing scale, that, if each happiness 
That can attach itself unto the life 
Of man, sh^ld combat it, 'twoul4 prove, at best, 
A sparrow fighting ‘with aiu eagle, • .* 

Dearer than life he vow’d his Mend to be, 
Beauchamp he call’d that in<hid. — Oh,* sir? sneh 
love * ^ ^ * 

Ne’er joiu’<bitself to such heartrrending grief* 
Thy mother’s peace, thy sister’s happiness. 

He urg’d should be his* constant pray’r; — lastly, 
Fbrg^venes» for his father’s erjpe he beg’d. 

That largely rend’ring, thou might’st lately have. 

Beau. Whose hand is this? ’tis most fiimiiiar — 
Whose voice hath pain’d my list’ning ea^^o long? 
Who is the bearer of these woes to me, ^ * 

That in so apt a strain he can relate another^ 

( discovers Voung^ Longueville ) 

Story ?— speak, who art thouTTs it so ! 

My Mend, my dearest, virtuousf injur’d, friend! 
Why aft thou thus c^tdown? return wwith me. 
*YoungL. Oh, never, never! 

• * Beau. • Recall that dismal word: 

These hands shdl wipe away the cause of grief. 
And, in oblivion, ,drowu eaph painful thought. > 
Young L. Oh, never, never! — I cannot clhter 
tain 

The curse of crowds : Viy father’s effigies 
I cannot see hung up as monuments , 

Of detestation I — I cannot hear 
Each prattling child descant on him, as though 
He were the heno of soule bloq^y tale, 
Implantec^in it by a knowing nurse. 

Beau. i*v^j not go without thee.~Conlb, only 
come * 
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To pass the night. •—> Let us escape the storm ; 
The blacken’d clouds do kiss the wat’ry moon. 
Fbu»g L. Shew me the path unto thine happy 

' 

And thou wilt give me all mine heart desires. 
Beau. Not now.r-ln some more pleasant hour 
weeboth' , 

Will visit It. — Come this way. 

Young h. Why wilt thou urge me. I have 
•» made ^ vow 

Ne’er to know peace again.-^What h£ve I said ? 
Beau. I will ccmdnct thee safe: those, shall not 
want “ 

A mother ; — thou shalt share with me : — ^this way. 
{Bufunt Beauchamp and Young LonguefoUle. 
Fitz. (comes forward.) Gone. I’ve heard their 
^jppant talk too long : 

N gave so much delight, my savage thirst 
Was'^el! nigh satisfied. — l>amn’d is the deed 
I am about to do.^^ Reflection’s eye 
Must be shut u'pP* This conscience is asleep ; — 
Out, out; (draws‘ his sword) thine edge entices.-~< 
1 hear 4hem still. ' 

Pray, Beauchamp, pray, — thy life is on the ebb. 

(Exit Fitzosbome. — Clashing of sw&r^ 

< ds heard without; he returns with a 
hloody helmet.) 

Oh, shake not thus thou mean defender ! 

(Gazing on the helmet.) Still trembling, as tho’ it 
* were alive; *• " 

The body’s masterpiece is not in thee!' ^ 

How vigorously his veins did spout! — thou’rt notv. 
Mootalban now,^no, no; bni. what art thou! 

Ik. is a siek’ning thought, ' — still like the .aspra, 

Are tlsese death’s struggle l^his blood clinga 
. > v^'me,' ” ■ ' i- \ ■ 

Ai^ I rem^h^, he was wont tp do. 
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When, for\iis mother, he did supplicate 
Protection! — one half is done. — Methou^ht* 

I heard a noise, — ( revietvs the helmet) liv’st thon 
• still ; • 

(^Pauses.) Fitzosborne, it is thou that tremblest. ’ 

Enter Lady Mont\ij8an, with er torch, 

• * 

Lady AI. I heard a voice, it \va^ a savage one. 
There wa>?uo pain hi H: — ’tis gonc;-^tlie‘^east9 
Have tied the A^ood, they smelt the inurd>er out. 
Oh, 1 will luidce this liell-spniug laud to blaze! 
’t'he earth ^jhall shed its fury^iere I again, 

I hear a footstep : — ’tis lost, — again, 

It cannot be; — nature herself is rous’th 
The roosting birds have been disturb’d nightly 
Oh, Beauchamp! Beauchamp! luyson! mysdn! 
If thou dost live, oh, answer in the winds? 

That some kind current, gently passing by, * 
M3y whisper me the tidiiigsf^sure ’twas a groan. 
But not of death : — ~niy lord’s last groan sounds yet 
Withju my ears, — put this has passed away ; 
fTwas awful and resign’d,-^ but this is danui’d. 
${>eak, whosoe’er thou art, that stalkest here ; 
Art thou the rpstless spirit of a trn|^. 

Permitted, ^for a time, to foiive abput^ 

And seek a dreary aolace for thy paina; ' • 

Art thou souif wretch* to whom the uigbf denies 
Its peace; — 1 charg^bee speak) *-»I had almost 
Fpifgorten I was woman (bif the tight of the 
torch seee blood on the ground) ’tis done I 
Oh, Heav’ii! if ’Iwas diy will, I’m famished! 

This way the»track is * • Loi^gudVille 1% — 

Thou too keen to let him live. * [Exit, 
Fitz? "(dbpting forward.) *She sHbuld Have died, 
but I; Imve dpo« 
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. Enter Rosamond, distractedy she seizes 
Fitzosborne. 

Res. Thus will I clutch thee, friend or foe; 
tell me ! 

Where fled my< mother? spealr, sonA:. blaze shot 
thr^ ' 

The wood I — thou shaljt* not part thyself fiem me: 
Oh,‘ wretch! wretcfil thou art besmeared with 
' , blood; 

Death rests upon thee: — Fitzosborne f 

This was the ring my mother gave to th^e. [F.nV. 

Ft/s. Tear out my heart and hang it on a tree^. 
That birds may pecc at it an[d''be distemper’d. 

[FnV. 


Sc£NE II . — An Apartment in the Castle. 

s 

"SXltON (solus). 

Bar. Ambition^} journey I have finished : 

I have pressVl ibrward on an unknown road, , 
Like the sage traveller, that seeks, he knows ^ • 
Not what, nor where to find — I’ve reach’d a town, 
Fairdookingcto the eye without, within, 

Devoid of, shelter from the rain and wind. 

The heat and cold; an het^ of mins, where 
The ugly bones' of wretches like myself, 

Thkt here have perish’d in the same pursuit. 

Lie mocking on the ground: — nay, more, 

I am a falling star, that wond’ring fools 
Do gaze at, and, suddenly, 'tis gone ! 

Enter I^tzoseorne, with tSk helmet htfnd. 
Ha, FitzosboAm! %s too late a service. 
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JPitz. Say’st thou thus to me,— I kill’d my soul 
In killing its possessor ! * 

Bar. The duke doth know me now, and I have 
• nought « 

Wherein it could befriend me; — 

Yet let me look at^it ; ( astonishe^. ) 

Fitx. Who wore this helmet sleeps Ih death: 
Tve done a deed that makes me covet it ! 

Bar, Then have ihy (jttabs hihit) ’tis'my 

son’s helmet; , ^ 

Thou hast*ki]rd hint. — If in the other worldT 
Thou shauldst behold him, say tl^t Longueville 
Reveng’d his death:— Now Duke of Normandy 
Be thou pr^par’d.->>(^J?a’ 2 V, brandishing his sword. ) 

Fitz. ’Tis not thy sword that kills me. 

But ’tis that Providence that guards thd just. 
Which to its hell already strikes my s^J[, 

For ever to endure its dread deserts. * ' 

I die, and am remember’d but for these, 

M;^ recompensed crimes 1 — ‘Mv^eech doth fail ! — * 

Enter CniFFOKD. 

* • * . * * . 

^lilTord, remember — that Fitzosbome kill’d 

Vbung Longueville ; — the Baronnlid seduce 
Him to destroy Moutalban’s son ;^ — hut Heav’u 
Look’d on, and jvould not.have it s® 1— 

The Baron gave me mis, — Clifford ‘foiget, 
me.-— C dies.) • » • 

Clif. This was a nlsn, whom virtue might have 
• fiall’d 

Her own: but now a trait’rous murderer : — 
Where Longueville doth sting ’tis' certain death, 
But his black venom h&th o’erspent itself. ^ 

" . [Ewit. 
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Scene III. — An Apartment in the Castle. 

I* 

Lady Longuevilie and an Attendant 

. discovered. „ *> 

* # 

< I 

Lady L. ,I have not ^lept to night. 

Att. The storm was furiouE. 

La/ly L. ( Mitsic.) What ineans that noise? 
Att. The Duke doth hold a court. 

Lady L. lie’s, early risen : — know’stlhou the 
business ? — 

"Tis to admiKistcr justice.^ — 

Lady XiwMy brain is feverish I-— How does my 
lord? — 

Qoes he attend the court ?—• Where is my son?*— 
Tliou ^.u’st not answer that;— Sing me the song 
Some tune ago you sang so prettily. 

Att. Madam, Li^tinot singj my heart is heayy; 
My pipe hath lost its little melody. 

Lady L. Thou'* look’st at me as tho* thou 
thought’at — • , 

Att. I do indeed, but I am silent : , * 

jMdy L. What think*st thou ? 

Att. All jsi^ot right, but charity compeU 
Mine aid in .thine heart’s sickness. — . 

' (Clashins of arms without.) 

Lady'^L. Whelre is that clash of arms ? 

Bar. (JVithaut.) Villain, ^’enough! 

Vas. (Without.) That for my wife! that for 
my children ! 

’l^ot fiiv tny myself 1 and this for Normandy 1 

I 

i Tg 

Enter Baron, wounded. '* 

4 

Bor, Lovi^ '1 ,come to die before thee ! 
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Lady L. * What wretch did this ? 

Bar. He was no wretch !— 

Do I look pale? — the Duke is wiser than 
He was some hoprs ago. — fstarts.) Oh! what 
art thou ? 

That starest^t me thus : my son away t 
I am thy falner ! Eongueirille reveng’d; 

Thy death. •• 

Lady L. Whos6 death, my* lord?;. 

Bar. Our son’s : — he’s Head !•" away I-.— Kioto 
thy4omb ! — • * 

It better suits thy state : — E’en sol— ’tis gone I— 


• • # 

Enter a Knig«t. 

Knight. The Duke demands your sword atid 
presence : ^ . 

Bar. Here, — take my sword, — I thank hiup 
for its use ! — 

But for my presence,— Tve^noTher calling!— 

Knight. Nay, sir f-r-we mustmot loiter.— Thou 
, shalt with me. • * , 

• Bar. Thou liestf see’st thou these holes?*— I 
live •e’en now 

By miracle ; oh ! — ^We shall soon nmet! — 

Wife! — my rain!— obi— take m« Where th^s. 
wilt f — * • I 

(Falls irtto the arms of the Knight 
afit^is bonne ^.j 

]jadn*L. I wiU not die ! — riflive 1— ;have dou* 
ble lifer— 

I’ll range the world I— but nothing’a new in it 
fiOi^iietille ! plead "to th^ Duke 1 v- !Long«tiP^ 
yglef— ^ . 

RetaembS^’fiar iSttf wife that bids fhee^-^ 

, [Exeunt La^ emd Attendtmfj 
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Scene IV. — A splendid Court in the Castle. ' 
Duke of NoRjf andy, Clifford, V vssals, &c. 

* f 

Enter Knioht. 

J^night. My Prince, 'the Baron Longueville 
" dead !— ^ < 

Some injur’d arm gave him a mortal 8tal>. 

Duke. Would he had been as virtuous as 
brave ! — 

Where is Fitzosborne ? 

Ciy', My lord, he died 

Some hours ago, within these arms. — 
v.D«A:r.*^hou say’st it not !— 

Clif . It is most true indeed f 

And, in his dying breath, he did confess 
Young LonguevBiSVmurder ! — the Baron urg’d 
Him to the deed — and, haying err’d in it. 

He gave him^ dfath for his reward. 

Duke. Heav’ns what a flow of blood this land 
hath seen ! — 

_ j&Piiter Lady Longueville. 

L, (WUdly.) Do as the man that’s him- 
gry ; — l^nguevHle 

Remember, whilst th'e serpent lives his sting 
Lives with him : — ^we’ll have no laws I — Longue- ^ 
ville, 

Plead to the Duke ! — ( to *he vassals,) why stand 
ye \,hus upright ? 

There! there t they.fly! — husband, smd sonl— • 
Oh! stay!— . 

Hi after than*!-— [Exit. 
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Duke. (To a vassal. J Attend her instifntlyn--- 

[Exit vassal. 

There is a savage fury in her countenance. 

Mere comes young Beauchamp with his mother ! 

JJn/er Be 4VCHAMP, Lady Montalban, and 
*Rosamond. * , • 

•• 

Clifford, support and comfort her ; and take , 

Her weeping daughter t(J»your care. — ^ 

(I'o LadymM.J But why so sofrowful ?— •your 
eBemy-— 

Lady M. I »know it, — he is ddad ; — would he 
* had liv’d !— ;• , 

I cannot glory in his fall ; — dlas ! — 

Fitzosbome was my friend ! I was his^^est ! 

Bui suddenly, when I had gained mure 
Thau I sought after, he became my foel ^ • 

1 could have paid him with a double measure I 
My son hath lost his friend, young Longueville:. 
They lov’d each other wellit^ • 

Duke. , No long^ Beauchamp !— 

Moi)taiban now: ( to thevassals.) Jhenceforth know 
your Baron ! 

When stent reflection shall have done her office. 
We will command a tournament, where grief 
Must not invdde, — where every faj^'e shall bear 
Its wontedT feature. — But*to restore • . 

This valiant youth unto his father’s rights 
We’ll lose no time ;''he hath already prov’d 
How frell he can perform his service. 

(Beauchamp does homage t<f the Duke.) 


finis; 
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.PROLOGUE, 


by MR. TAYLOR* SPOKEN BY iAr. ABBOT. 


** ^Tis Education fornrj the common mind, > 
Just as the twig is bent the trecfs inclin'd/'-^ 

Is this a maxim ratify^ by truth, 

Ani is therb then such pliancy in |routh i 
Alas ! experience shews us, evVy day, 

That ^tili new |:>as3ions and i^ew habits sway ; 

And, as our lives from stage to stage adv^pice. 
Most are impelled by interest and by cha«ifee. 

Spite of the discujUne of wdsdom^s school. 

The fool of natolwwill remain her fool*?^* # 

And oft, we find, .as varies fashion’s code. 

That vice or virtue proves the reigning mode ; 

To her each sex submissive bend in turn. 

And what she teaches, all n/k proud to learn. 

Her wildest whims are caught y^ith eager haste. 
As if snstaiiiM by C^epius, Science,, Tajste ! 

The modem Nymph, as Fashion rules the heart. 
Attempts to rob poor Crispins of their art. 

And while to gain her smiles the Lover sues. 

Now baw^Is br^uras, or now shapes hel;sAoes. 
The youth, Whate’er his parents maydi^e plann’d. 
Who soors foi^fame, by driving four in band ; 
Though Fortune may decree a nob|e doom, • 
Nature design’d a c«^chman^ and a groom. 

JLet then the Drama, to its purpose true, 

Jlef feet the times, but aim to mend them too ; 
Prevailing follies try to laugh away. 

But deeply probe the vices of the day. 

And hence our Burd, who, for yout kindbess past, 
Beara^ a fond record, that thro^ life will last, » 
To-nig^ directs the Muse’s honest rid^e > 
’GaTbd^tvts^pal defamation’s daring p^f. 

From which the highest no protection gain. 

Since infamy and law plike are vain. 

Aid then our jBftrd, to lead ingenuous youth 
From Fashion’s snares %o Reason, and to Truth. , 
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A CiK I. 

SCEJ^E I. — 4, Hall in Temp^eton*s House* 

A Knoeking dt the Door. — Servant crosses the Stage 
— returtts,Xullowed by Damper. 

D.VMPER. 

Is Mr. Templeton within.^ 

Serv. The favour of your name, Sirt^«(OAijB£a 
gives a card ) Mr. Damper — be i.s not. Sir ? 

Damp. Pugh, pugli 1 I’m his intimate friend. 

^Serv, Oh no. Sir — ther^ you’ll pardon me — I 
keep a most Accurate list of my master and mis- 
tress’s friends (shewing a Book). 

Damp. Indeed !• a convenient ’soit of reference ; 
for to know friends, as times go, is no very easy 
matter. Hark you, fellow j tell your master that 
Mr* Damper /rom Lombard-street — ^ stranger to 
his present fashionable nomenclature but one who 
formerly was in his books-— insists on seeing him 
instantly. 

Serv. Sir, I shall give in your ticket ; but mak- 
ing speeches is not in my department.' 

Damp. Indeed ! then I presume your are what 
is called a figure ibotipan, and hired by measure—- 
(Servant boxvsj. Six feet of more accomplished as- 
surance L never looked up to. 

Ser^i^aa are ^ased to flatter. 

, Damp. JButuf tH^-distanoeacrWs yO||r shoulders 
'Was not included in the efttimate^he is a mea- 

b" 
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^ure (shetoing a cane) titat;j|ii}] in one moment as« 
certain it, unless yon ex«tly obey my orders. 
'{JExit Servant,] Bad memories indeed — when 
triends cannot be remembered without book. — 
When in London and in active life he u’as above 
these modern fopperies; but a young gay wife 
sadly alters your nfiiddle aged gentlemad. 

tinier Mr. Templeton and Servant- 

I ' 

Templeton ! heartily glad^to see you. 

Temp. What, ‘my old partner Damper !•— wel- 
come to Leicestershire — ^thrice welcpme,* my wor- 
thiest friend 1 ^ 

Damp. (To Sen.) Do you hear? his worthiest 
friend ! — Book me — -Slfru. J. You look tolera- 
"bly hearty ?nd cheerful — but— - 

Temp. But ! — Oh, old Damper still, I see— When 
wHl you l^ar/e your vile buts, and doubts, and per- 
haps*s. 

Damp. When my friend’s conduct no longer re- 
quires them— perhaps yours don’t bufc—you are 
married again 1 hear ? 

Temp. To a woman I ador^. 

Damp. Poor ^llow — ^when tl,e diseases of child- 
ren attack maturity, they always rage with re- 
doubled violence. 

Temp. Marriage, believe me, is the end of life. 

Damp. 1 believe it would be the end of mine. 
So you adore the charms of this Venus, eh? 

Temp. I do indeed. 

Damp. Perhws she adores you for the same 
cause, eh, my Adonis of half a century ! — na ! ha 1 

Temp. No, no — ^yet gratitude for my affection 
•wny attent’on to her happiness— the affluence I 
placra h^r in — • 

Damp, Tnn.; when fifty and twenty iHatcfa, 
’tis a sort of give and take nice, and you are ex- 
to carry weight So taj friend 

happy as 1 tottld'i^sh him? 
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7Vm3[>.4fes,exceedij|gIy«~-veiy — realonfU)!^ hep- 
py — ^tolerably happy-^:ertainly — but— ^ • 

Damp, i aside )~ ^o l' have brought hi«, 

^ huts. 

Temp. Perfecftioni you ktiow, ray dear Pampea^ 
is— 


Damp. *Fortuaately not necessary ^o human bep- 
piness. * • • 

Temp. Certainly not :* but — , 

Damp. ( a*ide) 2^unds,* again — C^nie»oAt with 
the worst. ^ ^ - 

Temp* Tli§n the worst is, that Mrs. Terapleton ' 
has haci a perverted modern education:— for in our 
• stylish rnanufactories of female attainments, the* 
Muses and Graces %o struggle for precedency, that 
the unassuming domestic virtues ar^completely 
jostled into a corner;— and from this magazin a 
la mode issues an abundant supply of female pqjets, 
artists, attitudinarians, philosophizing daughters, 
waltzing wives, and infidel mothers. 

, Damp. The effects on Mrs. 7'empleton — 

Temp. Are an active taste for expense, with a 
decided aversenesspfrom all Household duties, pro-^ 
dueed by the indolent and deceptwe spirit of pro-' * 
crastination ; which, pregnant with the productions 
of to-morrow, leaves to-day baritn and comfortless ; 
and while w^ abound in economic|l theories, we 
are ruined by nnthriffy practice :-»r^o ths|.t in Mrs. 
Templ^n’s boidoir^you may see the La'dy’s best 
Companion entoml|e*d in the dust it aim^ to sweep 
away^ while a satirical spider has drawn his web 
oter the Complete Housewife.— ‘And, thus to-tnor- 
row, to-morrow, and to-morrow — ^ 

Damp. Come, coipe.— Coosiderlug the bad cul,- . 
turef the^ soil, tlie product mi^t have been 


'Very trpe, indpfid;— * 

Damp, i^otmds# again \-^( aXde.) 

Temp. You mnah know 1 was captivated with 
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her eyee^brilliant, fascinating* penetratikig^* 

knd — and — 

, Damp. I’ll finish the sentence^tlidr brilUancj 
blinded you to her imperfections, while their keen- 
ness enabled her to discover youri. 

Temp. Kather so—yes. — And,between our8elv«s, 
a priest of t}ie son is not require to 'offer more 
frequent incense to bis idol, than I am to their 
efiPiilgencc. — rShe’s here. , 

Damp. A fine woman, faith. -—I’m afraid of these 
dazzling eyes — a coup de soleti might be fatal.— I 
had better go. 

Temp. Go, my friend ! 

Damp. 1 can’t administer to vanity, not I 
besides. I’m in deshabtlle.-^Oh\ here's a 
glass to ad/^fst my w’lg and cravat by {goes to a 
glass J. Personal vanity I abominate, friend 

Tem^pletoa,«and few are to be found without it — 
f adjusting hisjigure tn the glass). 

Temp. Very few, indeed. • 

(Airs. Templeton xvithout)-—'PrAy, don't teaze 
roe now ; tell them all to be sure and come to- 
morrow.-— My dear Mr. Templeton, 
you’d be delighted with the guest your son Vincent 
has introduced. 

Temp. You mean Mr. Aspic. 

Mrs. Tetnp. , Such commanding , talents, such 
superior taste— he has -• found fault with every 
thing be Jias seen ; and has pronounced the house 
and grounds so detestable, thpt I can't endure the 
sight of tliem : — how obliging it is of him 1 j 
Temp. Extremely. 

Airs. 1\ We’ve laid such delightful plans t— the 
•house is to qome down, the farm to be parked, 
and the mcfidows to be put under water.j— Now, 
my lov^, ;^ou’ll have no trouble— 

Ten^. Except^ the slight trouble < of ^^ying 
for “ 

Mrs. T. Ob, but Ijjfr, Aspic says people of 
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baste nevi» think about that : so 1 shalf give orders 
to begin. * 

Temp. When, my dear ? 

Mrs. T, Ob, to-morrow. 

Temp. Then All’s safe (aside). 

Mrs. T. Who is that odd man ? 

Temp. My late partner, who, contented with 
competence, retired — ^Damper AdbancesJ* My 
love, 1 am happy to afloi^ you the gnatiheation of 
making welcome my friend Mr. Damper. ‘ ^ 

Mrs. T. The ppssessor of that title must bc- 
interesyug in, my eyes. 

Damp. Eyes already ! ( aside.^ 

Mrs. T. To see a friend of Mr^ Templeton’s is 
highly gratifying.* * * 

Temp. ( to Damper) Do you madk the em- 
phasis 

Mrs. T. But in glancing over our» Kst I Jiave 
not observed your name : but my tall man is 
shockingly inaccurate. Do you know, la.st winter. 
Sir. he told me 1 was quite intimate with Lady 
Paramount— but in making her a visit, the old 
Goth denied the l^st knowleilgc of me. 1 wish 
some of the Society of Arts’ people would offer a 

1 premium for the best system, of visiting one’s 
riends. — tould not you book-keeping gentlemen 
ileserve well «f your country by sonle plan ?— 
Damp. Why* really I ‘don’t seb^hy <;^ie mer- 
chandise of fashionable arrangements should be 
without its ledger, J;hough it might be difficult to 
post some things to the creclit of the account. 
*mAt. Ila, ha! 

Damp. Then as your time is so precious, what 
think you, madam, pf a subscpptiqp for a wpst-* 
end *of, tte'town elehring* house, where these 
worlSbiLJ^e representative of ouc nohJlity might 
assembie *ibr the. exchange ' , accepted calls, 

dishonoured invitations, and tli« quick transfer of 
the paper currency pol^e Accommodation 
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Mr^. T, Delightful ! — ^the tunnels ailB aticti6n 
Vaarts.in real utility would be nothing to it. I'H 
< positively write to town about it to-morro^.— Oh, 
there’s Mr. Aspic ! 

Damp. Who f 

Mrs. T. Mr. Aspic ! — you don’t know him, 
ril make you acqhainted. , .. ‘ 

Damp* I ‘will not b^ acquainted, madam, 
because 1 do-know him. • 

M[rs. T. Are you aware that he writes in the 
Tenterhook Review, is a caricaturist,, and the 
author of the severest satirical novels?*— ’’t'js highly 
dat^erons not to' be well with him. 

Damp. A pleasant recommendation, fruly. 

Mrs. T* Well, I dlust away-^ — I’ve a thousand 
things to ffllrange for to-morrow. I hope I may 
look forward. Sir, to a long visit ? 

I)amp* 'I** shall not have the temerity to pro- 
mise that— you ma^’' not like me a little, and I 
may like you too much. 

Jl/r#. T. Oh, I shall wink at that. , 

Damp. Closing those eyes is certainly the best 
way to secure my safety. 

Mrs. T. Pshaw ! Templetop can Jell you »how 
I hate all that. 

Damp. He has. 

Mrs. T, Pm too clcar-slghted to be deceived 
by such flattery, J assure j'ou.— Adieu I ( Exit.) 

Damp, Rid your house of that fellow— that 
Aspic. He’s another instance-of the blessed effects 
of modern education^ which has armeej every 
witling with the weapons of personal satire ^for 
BOW, cities are 'visited, tours are made, not to 
'pajnt the,w/*rld’s beauties, but to caricature its 
pittab|p'^eformities ;■» not* to cull the* 8iee|^t»‘of 
natuii^biit toocollect the poisoh of defs^:i^tHon — 
not>^|6'**b^ow instruction, but to purvey to- the 
ii^atiReble appetite of slander, aud teaCh^the 
itfihg generation to •* prey on ' garbage, But 
where’s your son Vincent ? 
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Temp, JLsee little of hiin-^he*5 all ab^tRaotion. 
Damp. Do bim justice, he’s all one thing, or all* 
t'otlier — he’s no retailer of the pasaious. ’ You 
gave him the rein too soon. 

* Temp. Too soon! Did not he carry off tho prize 
at school ? 

Damp. And dic^ not he carry t)& the bedma^r’s 
daughter with it ? * • * 

Temp. Did not his Circulations njake him a 
wrangler at Cambridge 

Damp. And a tame pigeon at the club %t*St. 
James's,— ^ When he* came to town he was all busi- 
ness :>—h£ invofved the house in speculations, then 
was all extravagance — ^things went wrong, then 
he was all Vage— that subsided, then he was all in- 
dolence. f 

Temp. That accounts for his conduct— he avoida 
me. • * - • 

Damp. Perhaps not ; for here he comes. ^ 

Temp. Indeed ! I’ll speak to him. , 

Damp. Perhaps I had better do so ; your ten- 
derness may overcome your fortitude. 

Temp. True, and your fortitude is in no such 
danger. . 

*• Damp, Huhiph! Perhaps *tis tenderness for you 
b&th make's me ask it. 

Temp. Truq, true, my friend ; gn^it me your 
pardon ! , . * v. 

Damp. On condition you take it away with yoil 
instantly. • . * [iffjvV Tkmpletox. 

•a 

, J Enter Vincent Templeton. 

Vine. Hey day. Damper !— what rare occurrence 
brought you here ? ^ . x ' , 

• Damp^A very rare one, I aasu re you^Ufriendship. 

Vin0* always under the saootiod of that 
name Ihm tumblers anno/ soGi^ty.F— )Now for a 
Ipcture as long las a tailor's hall. ‘ • • 

• Damp. That, is unaaeess«j|y, when tbe-total may 
be expressed in. me wokI— eomiomy I 
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Vine. I'Ai its slave } have not I sold barouche 
c and stud j* 

Ddmjh And lost the produce at Maecwo. 

Vine. That was unlucky j but have not I dis.* 
charged uyr lodgings ? 

Damp. What at Farmer Broadcast's ? 

Vine* Confusion 1 what do you mean. Sir ? 

Damp. Generally what I say-^Poor Rosinel 

Fine, Ah, her name 1 if you betray me ! 

Damp. Voung man,-it^ou despise the character 
of ^betrayer as much as I do, virtue and secrecy 
will be equally sacred. ' 

Vine, Rosine’s virtue is sacred, 'and he merits 
chuastisement that suspects it^ 

Damp. And whatedoes he merit who placed her 
in a situa^on to justify suspicion ? 

Vino. ’iMeath, how could you learn ? 

Damp.<,y^as it likely that a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman from a fashionable seminary should 
disappear without inquiry-— without wonder— Mfith- 
out sorrow ? 

Vine. Pshaw ! I’m weary of your croaking. ' 

' Damp. Yet the raven must breathe a hoarser 
note — ^your father — 

Vine. ( Alarmed ) What of him ? 

Damp. Is on tne brink of ruin. 

Vine* Ruin ! 

Damp. Iferr inevitable ruin. , 

' Vine. I dread to ask the cansc.^ 

Damp, His son's indiscretion. 

Vine. Ob, save me from that thought!— May dis- 
honour blast me, if the life he gave me is so precious 
CM my ^kar father’s happiness !---Le( me tfy.to’bim. 

Damp. Hold 1 he is as yet uhac^tUHOMd with 
his sU;ualU»u— I am by hia pai'^rs>iBtrusti4 ivith 
the tbis estate lai|^2 

Mamp. Itibu^go. ,* <. 

‘Rlvtti^jcstrQy . s 

4 Damp. Haahiaotber reaottMWpl 
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Vine. His expenditure is very ample. I hope’ 
he has* — senseless prodigal ! unfeeling son'I ^ * 
Datnp, Vincent, come hither.— I see in your 
countenance the expression of sincere sorrow, and' 
yonr eye is 'illnmined with the behign lustre of* 
filiaMoaete— Here’s my hand*^the blood that ani» 
mates it is not*prope2ied from an Anfceling heart. 
—Your father shall nbt fall, while old Damper can 
bny a crutch to sustain fiiih.— -Come* come-*-tiiough 
I semeiiines depress *thc buoyancy of unfeelinjr 
prosperity, I hope I am always willing t?> lilt up 
the desponding. — All may yet he well. 

Vine. Here comts my mother-iu-Jaw with Aspic? 
— I woald avoid them. * 

Dm 2p. Avoid your friend ! ^ 

Vine. Not my h'ieud ; but his knowledge of the 
world. , 

Damp. The roan that shuts his lieart ^‘ainst 
every valuable feefing, finds his excuse in this 
boasted knowledge of the world. — It is often \he * 
purchase of prudence at the expense of virtue, and 
implies a devotion of'the mind to the detection of 
low cunning, intrigue, and self interest ; — the pure* 
and elevated dignity of genius looks above these 
* contemptible arts. — Dismiss hfim from your coun- 
sels. • 

Vine. I*ve,sometimej courted fJie Muses, and, 
his favour — * • 

Damp. That writ&r neither eonsuUs his interest 
nor his hopour who seeks any favour but that of 
the Jiublic. In tbeir candou-r will, his weakness 
find the securest shelter— in the sunshine of their 
fivrour bniy can the wreath blossom that is to crown- 
his honourable exertions.. , * ^ 

SCfiN^^IL— ^ Li^ary ,qf Mr^Tem^leton’s~—An * 
i¥on thest occupies a conspipyfius situatimt. 

Enter Mrs. oM Aswq. 

Mrs. T. 'yeii.ar%a.fUAi^^oehijhii»maal4hdea^ 
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M/\ Aspic, you are too# severe. How paany in- 
stances of disinterested friendship do we find in 
books ^ 

4 Asp. True, and no where else, ha,! ha I— Come, 
toome, don’t mar an enchanting smile by the cold 
intrusion of prudery^ which acts on the nvnd like 
our grandmothVri|. drapery oa the ‘body ; burying 
in whalebone stiffness, and <Jat-velvet dignity, the 
form, 'ease, and vigour, of it* it and repartee. 

Mfs. T. Pshaw! what signifies how I look! 

. * Asp. THeigh ho ! • « 

’ Mrs. T. You sigh. • i 

• Asp. Woe to the world l—wiiat devastation will 
those eyes cause in the spring ! « , •- 

Mrs. T. Now I hate you — Yet, I own, I long 
for tho spring-— dear, animating spring! how de- 
lightful to .enjoy thy charms in Bond-street, to 
faeai tiic deaf little dingy sparrows chirping on the 
lamp-irons, and see Flora’s fairest flowers nodding 
in ’carts for the decoration of the ball-rooms.— Dear 
Templeton, come here ! — . ‘ 

Enter Mr. Templeton a%d Damper. 

* , « 
The prospect from these windows will be a coup 

of science, spii it, taste — • 

Asp. And, at present, ’tis as flat as the fens, and 
antiquated as a^|ipt yew-jtree. There are certain 
objects. Sir, which should be kept at a proper dis* 
tance. Pll<— approaching familiarly.') 

Mr. T. (£pUly repelling him and bomne) , I 
have ipade t^t a particular study. $ <> 

A'fp. My views, Mr. Templeton, are— 

Damp. ( apart to Sufficiently obvious. 

Asp. Damnf that* quiz !•— 1 6we him jnoney. .Mr. 
Damper, Tknow the world. 

Damp, f aside) And I’ll take carq ‘tTte'*World 

shall know yon. • , 

A^ Your debt shall be ^isdu^rged— yob hblfia’' 
my wor^t which M as giiod as my bond. 
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' Damp, Exactly. ^ , 

Mrs, T. Treason! (Pointing to Tampjeton^^l 
accuse this man of speaking treason against (be 
, monarchy of fashion, of which l am a most loyal 
subject. * 

. Damp. I hope, madam, that in the true spifit of 
your country your ajlegiance only holds while 
fashion assumes a limj^ed prerog&tiVe ; for *tis the 
essence of our moral constitution .that the mind 
should not bend to its sway; — for instance, *1 jtrould 
not sco^ at futurity though an atheistical poet were 
the fa£^ion, /lor affect tlic puritan to comply with* 
the popularity of a Religious noi^el ; but for the (lis-^ 

> cussion pf fashion’s legitimate* decrees 1 know no 
lady more enlitfecl to a scat on the woolsack than 
Mrs. Templeton (boxving). I* • 

Asp. Pretty well put ’faith. Ma’am, I give you 
joyof yourappoiufinent. — Won’t your red bopk fur- 
nish a place for me ? 

Damp. Why, in the olden time, there was a conrt ^ 
favourite of a motley garb. 

Asp. The court fool ! — ^thank you. Sir. 

Mrs. Temp. H& ! ha ! — I *give you joy of yours. ^ 
Asp* But the truth is, that thd business of that* 
.department increased so rapidly, that, like other 
great offices, they were obliged to put it into cpm- 
mission, and now every court dangler is entitled to 
a seat atthe board. * 

Mrs. T. Ha ! ha,I • 

Asp. He don’t laugh — ^hedon^t understand a good 
thi^ * 

Damp. Tiyme. (a cracking of u'Htps.'^ 

(Sir Guy Stanch without J, out of !)ay way, 

you rascal I — I’ve hpen insnltQd. ^ 

Mn T Sif GuyStanfch quarrelUngwitlj my f eryant. ^ 
• j . Enter Sir Gh;y StaAc^. • 

Sir Guy. Jerry, keef) the hdhftds back— Ibf the 
confounded peironips in thesd rooms ihight spoil 
the dogs nosee. ' I’ve Inehn insulted, i esy. ' * .. 
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Mr. T. The man tbatj^as unjustly ofTedded you. 
Sir Guy, shall iii'^tcuitly turn out from m y— -- 
“ Sir G. (flapping him on the shoulder*) Then 
turn out directly, for you are the man. 

Mr.T. I'— 

Sir G. Yes. A tenant of yours, by yotjjf order it 
seems, tried te present my .gallopUigover his corn 
and turnips. ’ ‘ .j 

Lkiinp. What, stop a haiwnet full cry !— unheard- 
of oitf rage ' — ' 

, * Sir 6 . He stop me ! — no — nor— I rode .over the 
rascal. 

I Mr. T. If satisfaction is to, bo made, I think. 
Sir Guy, my poor tenant has .>.orne small claim to 
it from you. ' 

Sir G. Si\ my family never «ave .satisfaction to 
any body — ^they rode wlif*re they liked, and did 
what. nmcht.;f they liked j and while your profit 
and loss forefathers were weighing an ounce of 
nutmegs, the Sir Guy Stanch’s roa.sted their oxen 
whole, and brewed twenty bushel to tlu 2 hogshead. 
C Sees Mrs. TempleU'u.) Soho ! Sarvant, Ma’am — 

. should not hate giun tongue so loud, had I 
known you were pic sent — 'Tis not reckoned man- 
nerly to take away, the talk from the ladies. 

Mrs, T, Yet, Sir Guy, I’ll wave my privilege, if 
yoh will have the goodness to explain bow this 
happened. ' ’ 

StrG. With tlie greatest pleasure, Ma’am!— Y-ou 
see we were all at fault— 

Mrs, T. Oh, if you own the fault— 

StrG. Zotincls, no. Ma’am — no !— You’re a fine 
creature, but ’tis your misfortune to know but 
little of fox-hKnting. ^ ^ , 

Mrs. 1\ In pity to that misfortune, instruct 

me. < • , . 

Sir G. The p^ick had overrun the scent— with 
earmstnesp^ 

Mrs. jT. Aye, now I see how it is. 
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Sir* G. 'Huntsman* says I, try ba^<«-ftiak« -a 
cast, • 

jisp. To be sure. 

Sir G» How beautifully they spread 1— (twVA e»- 
'thusiMm.') * 

Jsp. Yei‘^{encoura^ng him.) 

Sir G, Mind that ot^ bound^lioj\r he feadiftrs 
— how he flings for tl^ furae brafceJ— it holds thft 
fox — they view him-— tTi^e*8 a chorus— where are 
your pains and megrimo now^ my boys ? * ^ 

Asp» Aye, jvher^ indeed ! » « 

SirGf no*ir they carry the scent — how they 
strain— crack goes ijie hedge ! Hamii the turnips 
I— nothing but the cover can save him— he gains 
it— rush they all in — not'a skirter among them 

— how terribly they press — they are o)i*him — they 
have him — who whoop — huntsman, my old hoy!— 
{Tn his enthusiasm he forgets every thing bu^ the 
chase, and slaps Mrs, Templeton on the shoulder, 
icho faintly screams) Eh! what, whore — what,a 
blunder ! — To the very ground, madam, I humbly 
ask pardon j 1 was — . ^ 

Asp. In a wood.* 

Sir G. Yes, ma'am* in a wood. * 

^ Mrs. Excuse my foolisl\ exclamation. Sir 
Guy, but really I never was in at the death before. 

Temp. To •attempt to control sudli enthusiasm 
would only imply greater’insanity.-*-Sir Gpy, yoiir 
amusements shall receive uo further hindrance frotn 
me. • 

^ir G. Give me your hand j you’re a goodma- 
tured "fellow, and 1 dare say yon hav^ quite forgot 
what I said about the nutmegs, so we need not 
mention it, you know.r— Ideclaru,,madam,I thought 
I was among* a parcel ’of dogs woVrying^a fox— ••in* 
ateacU ^f .which 1 am an\ong — {poinitng to the 
books)} • , * , 

• Asp. A parbel of authors woroying one ftnotlier. 
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Sir 6t. Vou seem, sir, to understand*’ thftt sort 
•of hticlcle. 

, Damp. A literary whipper in, sir. 

Mrs. T. I ought to apologize for seeing com- 
pany in Mr. Teaipletou’.s book-room— but the* 
other apartments are in a sad disorder. — We find 
people so ve(^y dilatory — don’t wg, my cTear ? [Tem- 
plet un and DiitAper exchange looks). 

Sir^G. Th<5 room’s anj?^cellenl room, for it not 
only_ contains garnish for *‘116 head — but solid pud- 
dmg-^(striking the iron chest pnth his whip'). I’ll 
warrant you this strong box contains something 
better than the 'nutmegs I was so unmannerly as 
■ to mention, eh, Templeton ! . 

Mrs T, Nutmegs,' indeed ! — [aside) l^ow for a 
little tiny \ hitc fib, to give the brute an idea of 
our consequence. — Certainly, Sir Guy, a piece of 
furniture ‘oontaining fifty thousand pounds is no 
contemptible ornament to any room. (J'ernpletou 
starts). 

Damp.^ ^ 

Asp. f (To Templeton. ) Fifty thousand pounds! 
Sir G. J ' 

Temp. (Embarrassed, with a forced smik.) I will ^ 
not contradict a lady. ^ ^ 

Asp. (aside.) Devilish hard if I have not a dip 
into that spice- box. » 

Damp. This has relieved my heart from an op- 
pression, almost unsupportable. (TVith great ala- 
crity) Templeton, your hand. — Aspic, I’ll try to 
tolerate you.— Madam, the magic of youn tongue 
has outwitefhed the enchantment of your eye.—^r 
Guy, I tiling it very likely I may break my neck 
fiix-huntiiwavitbyou. ♦. 

Sir G., Sir, I shall 'be happy to shew wu spoist. 

4 For ‘the present, adieu !-«fl if itQon te^ 
turn,^ , , 

Mrs. T. 5ut when ? 


I* 
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DaiM. ^batcing.) Oh, to-morr6\ir. — {Exit)'. 

{Templeton and it^e talk together, Tempktm 
irritated.) 

, Sir G. Egad, ajl>right thought, and then I shall 
have the whole country to hunt over. — ^Templeton, 
you have a^n, I have a daughter : what say you 
to a match ? • • * *. * 

Temp, (with embarraesment.) Your proposal. 
Sir Grey, does honour to my son and me. 

Sir G. That’s hearty ! * • 

Temp. What have I done > assented to a &Isc- 
hood! Wiiat could occasion Daraj>er’s extraordi- 
nary conduct ? Perhaps he has not yet left the 
house. — I’ll ow n — jvhat a lie !— where shall I hide 
my shame ! ^ [Exit, 

Sir G. So, ma’am, I sent my girl N^!l*to Mrs. 
Polish’s tip-top school, to learn how to behave 
when company comes, and do the chatfering part 
properly, and make the punch, and so forth. 

* ^ Enter Slrvakt. 

Set*o, Your servai\t has brought this letter, sir. 
Sir^G. (breaking the seal) From Mrs. Polish, I 
^declare. Expecf your daughter*s arrival.”— -I 
hiuat be oiSfull gallop. " Receive her with pride. 

Sir Guy, for you will find her au^ai t * * ^ 

Asp. We say aufo. 

Sir G. Yds; l£now “ aula of astronomy, botany,* 
chemistry, history, gec^raphy, geology, philology, 
and chrcHiology” — ’ti% odd among so many ologios 
^d tli^logy. — 1 have drawn on you 
. f whistles) 5801. 

Mrs. T. .Very moderate, indeed. 

Sir.G. Bfoaerate ! • Why zounds,'ma'am, my 
doge doiFt stand me in the money. > 

3/rft^.«Oh, fie. Sir Guy-l you really funst mo- 
^ dernize, andf benefit by the rapid edvances daily 
ftiade in sentiment, spb'tt, refinentent-*-^.-* 

Sif^O. Boggery. * 
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^ Mrt. T. Ha! ha! — Yes, there modem refine- 
mentr is peculiarly conspicuous. Formerly you 
^n^ere plundered iu dismal forests illumined by the 
lightning's glare~you now syficr in perfumed 
drawing-rooms, beneath the mild irradiatidn of 
Chinese lamps.— Instead of daggers 9 nd -poison, 
you are now j:|resented with ied- creams and wafer 
biscuits; the crimson fi6ld of slaughter is con- 
verted into la square yaffl of superline green cloth ; 
and the appalling cry oi your lile, your treasure, 
is nfellifluuuslj' modern i^sed into — Can<you one — 
or pain, be civil.— lla ! ija ! • {Exit. 

Aip. Bravo ! ha! ha! 

Sir G. Sir, I shai^ be happy, to see you at Tan- 
tivy Hall^ for I am afraid Nell and 1 will want an 
interpret«d — and as you seem au— an f peeps slUp 
at the letter ) aufaut of these matters. 

’ iisp. (dk'ide) An heiress fresli from Mrs. Polish’s 
hands — no difficult conquest. Sir Guy, I’ll wait 
•■on you with pleasure. 

Sir G. I'hat’s hearty ! 'Tis Liberty Hall — sWe 
dine at three; and if you ap't there to a moment 
you’ll lose your dinner — and you have only to 
drink one bumper to fox-hunfing, and 'another to 
the girl of your heart, and then yoir do as you 
like. I’ll leave for you my famous horse Somerset. 
—Jerry, le£ the hounds^ loose. 

. Asp, Is the road intricate ? ‘ ‘ 

Sir G. Oh 1 Somerset Won’t trouble you wkh 
. the. road— he’ll acro.«s t4ie county as straight as a 
rifle. {Hgrns sound without) There’s H^eavehly 
music ! — Voix ! . [Es^t. 

Asp. There he goes: — if his feed is as excellent 
as hi^ dattSb, and his diidgbter as high-bfed, no 

bad speculation. * ’ ‘'t ‘ 

* ^ ** 

Entei^ ViKCENT Tempi^eton. ‘ 

Pine. What a siluation’s mine I — Cursed 
tuosity !— How can I, in inoy father’s present cir- 
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camstances, name to him an honourable connec* 
tion with Rosine ! (low can 1 name to hef a dis-^ 
honourable one ! Dare 1 name it to myself? Be-’ 

• loved Rosine, how have I involved thee ! — never 

shall uncontroulM passion again sway me. — ^Feel- 
ing may* be allowed to exequte, but first let 
reason legislate. * • , 

Asp. {adoancing) Whilome in Albin’s isle 
there dweh: a youth, * 

** Who ne in virtue's ways did take delight j 
** Bat spent Ids days in riot——*’ * 

Damn poetry! — 1 hate it. The Muses and 
I have parted. • ' 

* Asp. I»did nofJcHQw you bad ever met — ^bal ha! 

^ Vine. Spare me. Aspic — ^your mirtjpi*^. oppres- 
sive. — Where’s Damper ? * 

Asp. Looking for you, to be his j>artt\er in a pas 
de deux. * • ' 

Vine. Sir, my father’s misfortunes—— 

Asp. What the devil have you got into yorfr 
head now ? your father is certainly oppressed with 
the singular misfortpneof having 50,000/. in that 
strong box. 

Vine. Wiiatl explain. 

• Asp. Y®ur mother-in-law averred it, and your 
father unequivocally assented to it. . 

Vine. Huzia ! Dear Aspic, the fire of Prome- 
theus nevdr gave such animation to his clay, as 
thy words have kindled here. • 

Asp. Why, the Gdivanic spark tickled old Dam- 
per in^the same w'ay j for he capered, like a cart- 
horse in a curvette, or my Lord Clubby in a co* 
tilion, ha ! lial 

Vine. Fiftj; thousatld.pounds !<*— I’di all essence, 
spirit— -the world’s at my fee’t ! / » 

.djtjK'.Then kick it along, any boy*! * 
/^/fC.’'„£nbh^nting Rosine! — lively as the morn- 
ing beam, * 

Yet pure^af the fountain that reflects its ray. 

. x> 
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Aitpf Damn poetry ! — I hate it, ha ! ha I 

Vine. Gentle as the Zephyr, yet blithe as the 
leaf that dances in its eddy. 

Asp. Mercy, mercy ! Come, dome — over a ve-‘ 
nison chop and a batch of champaign we’U plan 
operations. That’s the ti.me for. the projection of 
vigorous measu'rcs. 

Vine. Tmci for what^tlie devil would become 
of t^e country if it wore *aot for the cabinet din- 
ners!,. There our impoitations^are discussed over 
the turtle, and the home supplies accompany 
the English sir-loin — the loaves and fishes natu- 
rally introduce the debates — a^d parliamentary, 
speeches are mixed tvith the whipped syllabub — 
colonial’‘pfoduce is handed in with the coffee-r-ln 
•a glass of Constantin they double the Cape of 
Gp^ lIop« — aud settle the India trade over a cup 
of souchong. \J^eunt. 


e'nd*of the first act. 
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ACT II. 


ScEKE I . — An Apartment irt Tan{ivy-IIaU. 

• • 

t 

Enter Sir Guy Stanch and Servant^ 

Sir G, Mr. Aspic not yet arrived ? , 

Set'. .No, Sir; but Somerset has been home ' 
some time. . ’ 

SirG» Poor Aspic, ha ! ha! can’t take a* 
five-barr’d gate j—therc’s a 'precious education for 
you ! — ^yet I dare say in London hc*»^tfkone4 a 
clever fellow. 


Enter Aspic. 

Welcome, Sir, to Tantivy -hall I Why, Somer'^et 
and you did, not agree ? 

Asp. No, I ventured to, debate the right of 
v/stVy which at the*liedge produced a division. 

Sir G. And left you in a minority. 

Asp. l.<efl me in a ditch ; bi^t we'll let that sub- 
ject stand over sine die, without my asking ieav6 
to sit again.*— Where’s your accon^Iished daugh> 
ter? ... 

SirG. Within there — ( enter Servant 1* 'Whefei’s 
Ndl? 

, Se^. My young lady* is gone botanizing, I 
thin!!: she said. * (Erit.J 

Sir G. Botanizing! ah, Mr. Aspic, "US' a 
mejancholy thing Ao have qhild^ten wiser than 
oursdkes.— I'm amisferablefathdr. — If I happen to 
s^’li^^a stardight night, 1 mu£trun,{he gauntlet ‘ 
of lh% zodiac^ and thcn“0 fie,,Sir Guy ! thard an 
anRchronisdl — I’m shocked, papa, at that' sol^snr.’* 
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So whatr bet Ween the istns and the ologits, curse 
me if I can open iny mouth in comfort*— 
sings Without i ^o, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si,)— There 
again, she used to enliven my heart wil^ singing 
*‘A southerly w iud and a cloudy sky,” — but now slie 
goes about sol-faing like a parish clerk. 

^ Writer Eelen. 

Come hither, Nell 1 I presfent you to Mr. Aspic, 
Who is? — who'^is — u hut thl^ devil arc you ? 

ASIp. Who is anxious to be ranked among the 
' admirers of the accomplished Miss Stanch— 
ban's ceremoniouili/^ . 

' iilir G. What I have you l>ecn gathering a 
posy ? « ' > ' 

JE/ien.. ^Jecliug some pleasing specimens of the 
bellis hortensis, nigella cerulio, narcissus latU 
folius. , 

Sir G. What a lying old rascal French the 

g ardener is, for he always told me they were 
dtchelors buttons, the devil in a bush, and daff^ 
down dillys I 

Asp. Observe, Sir Guy, with what grace she 
unshawls hersdf — (Ellen in a picturesque tvay 
unrtAes herself of her shau'l, and carelessly drops it 
on a chair.) Divine I — I shall expire ! 

-SKr O. Shall you though — no, don't ; — ( to Ellen) 
and you thinl^ that vastly clever —Now, miss, 
FU shew you how your grandmother did it— (^o/tfe 
it neatlpi 'pins it, and lays it 'smooth on a chair)--*- 
there, and if the old fashion is not wor^th -aii 
hundred of the new one, may blank days h*' my 
portion to the end of the season ! 

MUen. Indeed, Sir Guy, yon should abstain Horn 
bunting in the morn in the plants then g[ive oi^ 
iMrboit. 

jbf(3f.4What do tcare what they give outt 
carbon!— talk to me of carbon! * 1 . 

' (Sucklmgt with9Ut\ Uncle, trfa^ 
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Ellen. •Ah! — ^the voice of dear coushh* Suck* 
lin|^ • 

Sir G. And what's cousin Suckling to yotf ? 
Ellm, Every thing i — my early friend— my 
*^laymate. • 

Sir G. But I mean to couple you with another 
playmate^Vinc^nt Templeton I 
Ellen. Sol, fa, de, ral — • * 

Sir G. Now that's ^o drive me mad.— Go* to 
your room. »" * * 

Ellen. I prefer the grove. • 

Svr Cr.'Why you forget — the plants givS out' 
carbon. * • 

, Asp. Charming Ellen ! (apart to will obedi- 
ence to a’fatlierVliar.sh rule*— 

Ellen. Oh, Sir, don’t be alarmed ’-^lu > hal— 
The ladies in the lowest class are quite perfect in 
the exceptions to the rule of paternal oljedienco— 
ha ! ha I — Receive, Sir Guy, the homage of my 
duty. 

Sir G. Don’t Sir Guy me, you liussy ! dr 
I*ll knock you down. — An’t I your own affection-; 
ate father ? • ’ • 

Ellen, (aside ) — -Jf I can^t outwit you, my dear 
papa. I’ve been to Mrs. Polish for very little pur- 
I>ose — Sdl, fa! — * (£avV.) 

^ {Suckling, tpithout). See, if I doii*fe tell uncle. 

Sir G. j^herp's another plague— I sent this 
ward and nephew to Parson Porker, to get>a 
solid, substantial education ; but he *seems to 
have |tudied nothing but Mrs. Glass's cookery* « 

* Enter Sucklinq. 

&tck. Oh, here’s uncle ! — Why, uncle, thafc^Jiot 
Ellen . * . , C ' 

Asp* An ingenious’discovery !-^ir,^ourreiiitBdc 
to your penetrathni, my name baiilg 
Aspic. • . * • ^ .t'. 

Sttak. And if*>yo« go to ibat^f ipy* aiuao*s 
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Boniface SutJkling, esquire. — That’s a Lun];iioner 
Why, uncle, compared with he you’re as old- 
fashioned as a tansey pudding! — Sir, I never was in 
'JLunnoo. 

Asp. Then, Sir, you have yet to behold a large 
city, composed of buildings of various descrip- 
tions, which are qccupied by ‘their respective in- 
habitants. ' , « ' 

Suck. No, sure 1 — wondel-ful ! 

Aspi 1 thiifk yout. would shine there — you have 
a very fashionable stare,' and a fine upright 
' persod. 

Suck. Yes, straight as a spit, an’t 1 1 — Ah, but 
■ then, don’t be shocked at my telling the truth — 
consider, I have neve^^ been in London ; you must 
know think I am flourishing and saucy 

enough. — ^You see I am a plain man. 

Asp. Vqrv — ^ha ! ha ! 

Suck. That’s saucy enough, however. 

Sir G. (Jo Aspic') 1 wish you could make 
sdmetliing of him — see, how he blushes now ! your 
company would cure him of that ; and then, as to 
assurance, there again you coul^ help him — and, in 
return, if the u§e of my stud — 

Asp* Oh, Sir ! 

Sir G. Or if any of my drafts would be ac- 
ceptable — 

Asp. {with ''alacritv) My dear Sir, drafts did 
you say‘? 

Sir Gi' Yes, if you’ll accept any of my draft 
hounds — , 

Aip. {aside) Damn your hounds ! — Come l^ither. 
Bonny! Shut your mouth and open your ears, 
my plump one I — Instead of the Olympics of the 
ancient Qreeks, you inust study the ipystic games 
of tihe {moderns!^ — Tp the groves of Ac^en^us you 
4tniUfe,<pr€d!br thepovdof ^nd-street. Your juris- 
pnidonce may be dimi^ td the annuity act and 
the game htwf, and your aojfjegy to^the raper and' 
✓ 
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bul!-dog; these, with an energetic devotion of 
mind and body to wakeing, and a close attention 
to business — that is, to Newmarket and the clubs* 
— constitute the essence and vitality of a Brst-ratc 
modem education. 

/Stfclr. flang it 1 how he knocks the words about! 
SirG. And do yoif hear, buHU>*your cookery 
books. * 

Asp. Oh, no ! culin^y criticism'is in.']j^h re- 
quest. He shall deliver the axioms of A^cius, 
with the accuracy of Euclid — only his geilt must • 
be made piquant and recherchh,* 

Sir G. Must it ! ^ell. I’ll order it to be made so.* 
Suck. *1 see what they are at ; they want to 
make me a genius : but it wont do-sdlipt such a 
fool as that, neither: — So .I’ll go to Ellen l-r-You 
must know I’m in love with her. , 

Asp. Indeed! and does she returK your pas- 
sion ? 

Suck. Why, that follows as naturally as bran*dy • 
Tollows pig-*-he I he I So, I’ll go and talk to her. 

Sir G. You talk to ’her ! Lord help you !— She’s 
all. up among th^ stars ! A little jalmanack learn-* 
ing is veiy well ; such as “ thirty days has Sep- 
’temberj*' or to know when* the day begins, or 
when Saint ^within falls. . 

Suck, pr I^ancake Tuesday. 

Sir G. But she can’t tell how much flannel will ’ 
make a poor child h petticoat, or euufherate the 
ingr^ients of a hunting pudding. 

• Sffck. I can. • 

^ Sir G. I dare say; but I’ve provided her a hus- 
band; so think no more of her^— Corns along, 

' iVfr. Aspic.* * • , * 

Asp. Good bye, B6nny ! », , » - 

* ; • , Sir Ghp>uad}A^pic. 

Suck. Now thdre’s behaviour* from an unde to 
his own natu^ 'ttephe^: hd supposes I’ve no 
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spirit ; 'but the moment I come to years ‘of discre- 

%iob 1*11 play the very devil — siee if I doa*t. 

. Ellen, (peeping} fionny! Cousin Boqny! 

Such. Eh • where ! what ! Wb^, Ellen ! Ltid a. 
mercy, you skim about like a swallow in spring, 
and look as pretty as the primrose it h^vexs over, 
and I’m sure, you be as welcome.* 

ElUn. Thank you. Bonny. 

Suck. Ah I, when you .left me, Parson Porker 
saic^f looked as pale as ‘a parsnip; so 1 took a 
clittle jnulled wine — (i^hs). , 

You’re just the same. Bonny. 

Suck. Am I ? I'm so glad at that. I was fear- 
' ftil there might be some alteration ; and jthen who * 
knows but the fervenSy of your affection— — 

EllenT'^ly affection! — ^I*m sure I never told 
you 

Sufk. Told me ! no : but don*t you remember— 

I love ray love with a B, because he’s bonny — he ! 
he ! Bless me, how elegant and tasty you are ! 

Ellen. You don’t dislike female accomplish* 
ments ? , . 

Suck, Oh, no ; they’re like 'a second course— 
not necessary, "but agreeable: but do you know 
tibat uncle and that Lunnoner are laying theii; ' 
’heads together to part us. 

Ellen. Then perhaps. Bonny, if wc were to lay 
our hea(^ together we mi^ht prevent them. 

{Jfe draws her towards hinif and kisses her.) 

Suck. And rather than part. I’ll run away with 
you any morning you like after breakfast. J- ,, 

Ellen. Will you ? hush : I hear them j thi^ way. 

Suck. And we*ll lay our heads together again. 



uh^^ip<^:/tti^^^a^^ jir«^ij« 

^i^^^herl^s heart aDj^iJpihioft.lii 
ipt^Ps ’<^o]t^,i-|M.-.^llitMil, ^>1^'' 
hja^a^tf.atlPLdji^tDl^'. v:*^.,:, • ;-,v . ■•,.■•• 

MTph 

worrying %n4 jfettfftlntf : altolit tib cKild*s feattliimj 
it .c0te, jipfljii 'hothiif!& Teiillpieii^y^^ 
pfifs fpr it} and 

qojte i^Jfesi^e'dfe^ ; ’ ^ r ^ 

iM/w^.' Wtiut pfi6d g0l^’Mtiobl fbiVSiif 

om foot ! I never was liearnt tnauners. , “ „^''' 

Tint’s rtrnd^.Kaiph?! ^ut1inpro^nieiji1^ ] 
Brp^i y^> thera a«^ fam'^nh^ot^l^eni^ 
now a diyss.lv Why^ remerialter 
co^cj gH ^nnlc'to^y'beart’s liohte^ for 
pence }' and no^, thou|fh. I s^i^d half a cro^-jl 


'^ame.^ Balph ! . „ . . > 

I must i})id 'hl>iisicopiitt. . 
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anm vitli a 

&eorgf. When 3r<i«n4!teV 

pamlabottri, 

lEtf g^doo^lS td ^ 
orani iHth ailirftntnge in 

Tbf?fe,hu|iand> C^raadikut 
G€<irge^ Ana* my deat* child, S^y s he f tak^ httth 
^ j|i<nN|L^,''i(*it shenid please Heaven’ to afflict 
^ t^nbelo^ I^Astedia ivfth lameness or blindness 
think ivhat a happiness It mil ha to cnmfort and as- 
sist thscnsi^d change ompy a long winter’s night 
of sorrow into contentment and cheerffllnes^^— 
(Broadca0 md n^ become atrowfy ij^ected^'th^ 
sobl and concea^ ih^ faces.) Cm dear ! Wlgr I 
have made y^ 3ryj I thought it would makd'yon 
happy and mwiy. ' # .. 

Broad- So it do, my dear i*— so it do — he I fee I 
(miaing laugh vnth cry, ha then snatches up G^tge 
and kisses hint,) 1 say, missus, he’s mortal 
beant he I j—h® i he ! ' *3® ‘ 

George. And, 'fatfaeri when t hettrd 6onlabe 
such ,a blefsiug to ydn wbnt i|^ iny book so 
eager, nndsio viscioua;^ 

‘ %‘4dd:^JMnee si 



^ i>o«£iJ^snol^Jthi 
Vm sorr; 
toidMwvtime.st), (, 

^letdn been nere^l 
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»--Thc window open. (Bursts open the donr.)— 
(ionc-‘-lled (roni lier seducer ! — a detested word. 
*l’ll pursue, hut not to destroy. If ever I allow 

Rincon! follM pas.sion What, aj'ain protesting!- 

Drunkard, idiot, scoundrel ! — [Bushes out). 

SCENE Park — House in the distance-— 

Trees in the centre — "'Sear them a seal, 

* t 

, Enter Rosi:-?e, running. 

BOi. 1 have escaped; but whither havo my fears 
cempdied me ? J must rest awhile. I’lnviry faint 
— f, female approaches — [concLah tiers elf ju^nd a 
tret U 

the stage, xcith a small basket under 
her arm — on seeing Bos hie, starts.) 

Ellen. A lady, and alone! Slie seem.s greatly 
agitated. ‘*'iIow may I venture to address her.? I 
fear, Madam, you are ill ? Sliall I procure as- 
sist ance ? (Bosine advancing, ree<gjii;-,es Ellen, 
shdeks, and conceals her face). 11( avt-ns, KosiPe 
St. Clermont, iny b doveti in.striictor - [u ith rr~ 
serx'e) Madam, Jc suis him uisc tie xous voir* 
Oh ! 1 cannot school it. Dear, dear liosiiie ! look 
on me:— ’tis Ellen, ’ti.s she you have caUcalyourdar 
ling Ellen that entreats. 

Bos. 1 am hot giiilfy-— bj' my soiil I am not. 

I dare Jjatbe your bund with my tears. I dare 
press yor.,. Ellen, to my broken heart ; were it a 
guilty one, I durst not ejn so. Tell me where, am I ? 

Ellen. In my father’s domain ; there' .s his men* 
sion, whose hospitable doors will open wVlc. as 
diese arms to receive you. 

Bos. No ! ttiat :nu.st not be. 

Ellen. All ! but it niiist, though : here I am ver- 
derer, you are ‘a trespasser, and oy virtue of my 
o/lice 1 am bound to impound you. , i don't care 
for )'our frowns. Ma’am. School’s up, school's up ! ' 
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By my xfi'-hcs, l»cre comes iny K»*hei ' lA-ai Ho* 
sine, rest tin le a moment. {L'-iuh htr to a yea/.) * 

Guy Sja>'ch 

*01i4 Sir, I’v<* Ket'ii so .vurin'ioed ami drli'^hted , 
aiui von’ll be delighted. I’w; met dear Ilosiac ! 

.V/J- G.'AVho?/ 

Elkn. The teaclicr. ,* * 

AV? O. The tear! u-r !* (Joodbjel (Goi/ro.) 

Ellen. Qioldini* him) **N'ay. * • 

A// G. Tlie learning of the pupilluts qui»<- 
fied me * 

Eik>K But, dear papa, she m'm distress; she , 
^ cl.inns ) uiir liosp.tallty 

AjV’ G. * That elilun was- flerci reltised by (la 
Sianeh's! — she shall he received, thou£,h Ti< u'ck 
president ol th<‘ Blue Stocking chil» 

Ek n. Tliat's a d<’ar dad' ( pa/(i/i<> li’Mi'lif-, 

Si?- (w. ('all nu da<l, and yon may do anv 
thinir. What the deuce dudl f s a to tins ol,( 
starch leniafe buz wig ’’ — 1 weh J eoiil.l Jut ouMuni' 
(Aid noid.'. (FJtc?i till: 'itti ("• .<///< /li'um > — Old 
buzwie • 1 iu"V< r I tli'l'd .1 mon iovdyaud iute- 
le'tijui* < IS Hti'ic! — ;! leni' — Bunion, Aiadani, luy uu 
^ philos<,|>lu'“.d ineompatibd.ty lo m.ike my coiumm- 
I'ulcitoty .td'.anci'^ rt eoniin' oil dorv and e<*n( di.',- 
to-’v toa \M{y /jt' I j)ftp III a 'ilh ?• , ,vAn> 'f.aulau: «.( 
astroiKimj-. botyny.chtms trv , histei», ograplii 
geologv, piiilolojrv, and <luyuol'>"j. 

Elk??, ila’ ha’’ Ija' 

ll( cene in^ heaulUl aeknow ledgnu nts - 
but alloVY me. Sir, to enter my hunibh- pn^ttsi 
aa.e.;./i that system of education ulio-' olpi ri 
jdtii' '■ to oblain the meed ol juibhe jipplau-e than 
to insure thcyeheity obdouifstu* tetiiein'ut — .md 
winch teaches the art.s’of ohtaining.a hn^luind, i.*' 
ther fhanthe lUities ofiiiakiug one happ}. 

Sir ^r. Your sentinif nts are aUniuabi. 1 h>i‘« 
To intrcxlnce yon to th< UaJI. 
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know the person you Ihn** .honour 
Aly motlui nas an Englishnomun, ^vho was <li^- 
<‘ar(h‘<l’ Ity lier family for marrying a native ot 
Fra lire. 

Su'd. Anil St i‘\e 111 r light. 

}!<>'. Oh, Sii, had you known my father, '^01. 
u>f;lil h.ive been jihastd to think othcnv sc. 

.■>// d. 'lo' what Kntrhsli family did your mother 
in long ^ > 

Ihis Ikn<'v\ not, ‘sir - ri\ ]uirents 1 an fully eon- 
-(.WedK. 

-S r d. 'W h\ th IS the hl'•lo< v of old t'h, l‘ind*>* 
•i.uiglitei * Wiuy latlu I's name ? •» 

^aint < 'Inmont. 

A>r G'. No, that uyii’i do--lVe intei 1 epted 3 on. 
«as s< lit to an Kiiglisli si hool, uhde tii^ 
i.itlai fo'ugiit m tilt at mies ho.stile to tin e\isting 
govermivul. .At leiigihthv usual n inirt iix es tlul 
no) Airiti*, — ihi-. though it hlh d ni\ lieait u ith 
iieaii loi tin- Kite ol niv liear paiont-, uas not 
•still in I- ' mi))oi taut a^> by l..e iialiilgi ni puigment 
i till teatluis I u.i^tliouglit tapahh* ul 1 oimnir 
nuating the* mMiietion 1 had jieemd. tiieii X 
Kinauicd eoiili eUd, till an unfoitunato uttaeh- 
ment, an — an --iM placid eoni'u'Iemv,' my woiiK 
•an uieoherent. 

•S', r fir' Never mind, 'tis u pioof tiny aie sm 
f'eiv, 

/?!)«•. .But, indeed, they < onie from my lit ail. 

*S'/V d. And whtn words . ouu* Inmi one heart 
they' gt nerally' find their vvaV to anolhei . — *Forc 
g.itl I’m ehariiietl, that it you wnshed to J)c 
l.adj Stain n, or, what ij> more, aNked nie ily my 
avouiite hoiitid, hang me if leould refuseyoii. 

/'.//iV' Dear pupa! Oh, vve’U bt so happy ! — And 
{ won’t ti.«i.ie \ou any more. 

•S'fV O. ^t oh’l you? that’s right.— ^.^nst the 
^io^lO^ . 

/',V/( « Ycb I ur- “ O'l dear ! putting her hands 6i°- " 
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foie her inoiithj. And I’ll make my harp twang i 
with Sir Roger <le Coveriy, and the Devil among 
the Tailors. 

. Sy?- G. Will yop ? 

ElUn. Yes, — and what’s more. I’ll go hunting 
tvith you,mn<l bt'fore the laik Jias chanted its ma- 
tin song, ril be uhder y*»ur wiudovj s/ngmg, 

% 

II .nk, haik an ay. 

Gone, fijoiie 4^1)1 
FjI Jal dt lal, 

^ Follo\s% follow, follow. 

Sn' G/ ( joins) \)iXmn I ho footnioa ! Ivow thoy 

^^nlloo ! 

Bofh. l^il lal * {Tixeuntm 


\ u or inn <kcond An* 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I— Ti-.ajpt.k ton’s Ubnrru. 

« « 

/vz/crlMr. 'Fkmplkton, vicvltm^ Mrs. Ti;.\fi*r,ET«i.\ . 

I 

K t* 

I't Look licr<', nijukun ! ■'Cc what the report 
of loy supposed wealtli has prixhuid; th< se aic (ho 
<‘fre< ts ol'^vour iiiuoeetil (alschood — your hariuKss 
exajL’geralion, suhserip(io\»-hoiinds, raees, balis, 
.rhihs', canals, rail\\a\ s [ihrou'W^j, papers on the table}) 
'I'hcre’s not a spreiilalion of iuN iest or folly, (h.tf 
I am not cxpeetetl to palroinzi- ; and I iinisl eittier 
incur the «'(‘nsurc 'of iihherali(y, hy a lefus.d, or 
embarrass niy. fortinu' by conijilianec. 

Kilter Shuvant, aV/o itelivers pap( / s^/iad c.iit. < 

Rill.s of my icon’s : — so, so, !><• has heard the lepoit 
and is goin* mad ai;uin.. 

T. Does not the chest contain the title- 
deeds, and I know not what, of old C'h'veland, 
whose nill is nnuk in your favour? , 

'Kemp. lJut, madam, Mr. Clew land lives — , 
Mrs. T. P.shaw ! ’twill only be the wo'i;tor «d‘ 
an lioui, vor will hear nothing of it to-morrow. 

Temp. To-mo'rrow I I nan.seato .the word; my 
whole llonse ,is infected with it : indeed, Julia, if 
3 0U saw vvitli iny e^es — » 

j\frs. T. Your eyes, Mr. Templeton ! 

Tdup. Though 1 ailmitflhey cannot rival yonfs 
in lu'^tre, yet they can clearly discern that ruin — 
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J/r.f. 7i Ruin' — the odflo^) and mo^t disagree- 
able word 1 o\cr liCiud. 1 beg \ ou’ll not repeat 
it, mylo\t. ' 

Tir/tp. Vour iiincnded eon iuet nHi‘'t it-' 

♦t( ration^ my Id'eJ 

Mrs T. Mu^t,m^«Uar! 

Tunp. Even -iOj^iny ihultng I , 

Mis.T, Husband, ^ofl ill e rude.» •* 

I'cnip. Wd« , I inn ju'-l. 

IMrs. T. \.rroj’<int ma*1 ' * 

'I'cmp, thoO'dill' ‘'S> uoin.ui ’ 

d/n. Brute! * 

Temp, ‘I'oniK nt ! {'t'Iny nlh u foil I in angi r). 

* % /;/;/» r 1) ^ '\{P^ K 

Damp, ll<*n‘ I iim lIc\nKi} ! jn* 

tltf \ about Oil, I , a ])(mI( struio ( oriitt st. I'lio 
la(l\ lias (ho foot hollow— I'onipkloii, uuib'» beat 
hold (//'/////). So stop, sto|>, I siy, ruy {i(*n- 
patetio (b'^p^lal»l'•> !i«l< I iulorni v ou (c nii’t y on be 

?) that I bi>v* you sov\. 11, ihat ]\c peulia'(<I 
arfestale in your iK‘.j;libomho<»cl : and to pMwent 
disapjioinlmont, liav^* pVoinisMi to pay five th/u!- 
•and .of the pin ( iiase-nioiiey lo-dav,. which I niu>i 
{oi\L oi ^ oil. [Itmplcion and x^ife stand luaUov^ 
h^s,) broui;ht tlicin to a si.Jnd bill! at hc^t , so 

ojK ii thio iron portal, and U*t the Pcictjoh\an sloMm 
How. — silent ^ 

J//W. /\ Oh, "nunpleton, I bOO wiy error* Par- 
don me, sliM Id nu' ; Jins ■-liall be our last rel, 
indeed \t shall. {linns' ont). • 

Damp. So, llu* lady^ has stalled at^a^n. Come, 

• don’t y ou let me ijuve the inonty ? 

Not a word! immoveable! Js it soi ]Mr. 'I^uu- 
))l('to]>, I cainiot inisundci tagd your nuMiiing^, aixl 
my thanks are due for liaving wilKsiud^^modera- 
lion t?li9cbe4 unwarrantable application, my 
impertinent intrusion. (Haus^ and A goino,) 

Temp, {stopping hims) Nat so, not so, my friend ! 
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Damp, llow then, sir? 

* Temp. With shame and sorrow let me own, that 
what my wift* averred, and I did not oppose, re- 
specting the contents of that chest was— false. 
Damp, {start's.) Destruction to my hopes ! 

Temp. I am very sorry on your account. 

Damp. I think not of tliat; cpncealnfent is now 
impossible. * 'Fempleton, 'summon to your aid that 
fortitude w'hich is the inniate of an honest breast, 
w^ilfe you peruse that leister. 

Temp, {reading) “Your son’s speculations — 
other failures— have caused a' run — Expect bank- 
ruptcy.” — ’Tis sudden, ’tis terrible— *“Our only 
hope is delay” — that ray of hope — 

Damp. 1 have inifortunately extingdi shed— for 
not dsMtKg to doubt your verity, I wrote to hasten 
the payments. 

^!?»i/>^Oh, divine truth, none with impunity 
evdr violate thy hallowed shrine 1 (JFeeps). 

^ Damp. Come, man, do not sink. 

Temp. These are not selfish drops — ^To ruin 
those who placed their confidence -in me— my %on 
— my wife — * 

Damp. I’lL break it to her. 

Tertip. Oh, could you mar those smiles ? » 

Damp. Let h<^r smile through her tears ; I dew V 
know any tthiug more becomipg : but as you 
please — Here’s your sqn. 

‘ Tefnp. His buoyant hopes for ever wreck’d. 

Damp. He is young arid able ; let him boldly 
buffet with the tempest till it’s fury cef ses, and 
the gale of prosperity again fills his sails. • 
Temp. Could I but secure his happinessVv.. 
Damp. Send him to Sir Guy Stanch’s; there 
reposes the genf he jcovets.* » 

Temp^ Intleed ! I lejoice at it (aside)* A mar- 
riage with Sir Guy's daughter wopld pi€et my 
wishes it shkU be so. (Goes to a table and writes). 
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Enter Vincent. 

• 

Vine. No tidings of her. Heigh h|^ ! how willing J-y 
would I give the wealth that chest contains to 
procure the sweet repose of a tranquil mind, the , 
proud consciousness of innate rectitude. 

Da?^. Hom; now, melancholy? , 

Vhtc. Oh, no. Oyerjoyed tlthf your fears for 
my father were illusoVy.— ^ 

Damp. His wealth is illusory, — founded m error, 
in mistake,— -be sure you do not name it. — ^Eehold, 
him, Vincent ; he wants such consolation as a \iiv 
tuous *son can bestow. ’ , 

Vine. Virtuous son ! (aside.) 

Damp. And yo\ir reforn/fed conduct in regard to 
Rosine gives me assurance — 

Vine. Does he mock me ? 

Damp. I .say that your obtaining ifor i^pr the 
honourable protection of Sir Guy Stanch, at who.se 
window I just now beheld her — « , 

Vine. Is she there ? {with surprise and animation'). 

* Damp. {Indignantly taking his hand) Did you 
not know it ? Look at me. Sir. — Did she fly there , 
for, safety?— A w{iy ! away! {flin^ him aside, and 
exit.) 

' Vine. Is she so near ? Blest tidings ! then may I 
sue for pardpn, may again behold her I ( Temple- 
ton groanp^m Ah, a groan !— Selfish wretch ! what 
are thy maudling griefs to his unmerited mi.sery ? 
{Teinpleton rises). ,(5h, my father ! if laying down 
my li^s— * 

» Temp. You offer the sacrifice of life’ as an atone- 
me* i for what the sacrifice of follies might have 
aiverted. But I pardon you. ^ ** 

Vmc. Oh,» Sir, never ag’iin shall this heart be 
stabbed by your anger, or more deeply wounded 
by yb^r fo^iveness. 

Temp. Vincent, you cannot ^now the affection 
a father bears his chHd. It impels every thought. 
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governs dvery action, forms the object of {)is life, 
iior leases him at the awfnl hour of death. As 
that hour may not l)c far distant from me — 
raw. Oh, in nu rcy ! (neepA). 

'I'emp. I nu'aiit nof to distrcs'» you. Come, 
come, ue are in tl)c hands of an all-mercifiil Pro- 
viileuce; and tjiey nlio meet the \vorst wilfi resig- 
nation, may be ptrinitted to, liope the best. I’ve 
ju.st learnt wjjere >onr allections are engaged. 
fler(<s a letter to Sir Guy ': 5 t.incb ; it will aid the 
fulfilnji’nt of y(»ur heart’s fbi.d»".t ui'^bes, and mj. 
blessing be upon j^our union. I^o tlianks.si — Lead 
,me in, my son ; fot^ I feel as if I had .^uddeiily’'gro\\ n 
'lery old. . ' \Kn'unt. 

«J • . « 

-^ENE IV.- J Farm Yard. 

Enter Dauie BRoAuc\si,y<///t;ii)r(/ by Broaocast. 

a ^ 

Dame. Lack, a daj' ! what can have become of 
the cbihl ? lie ought to have been home an hour 
ago. I hope no barm — 

Broad. No, no — don’t be fiiglitcned — ^3,011 may 
.see I beant. ‘ • 

Dame. Thank Ileaieii, there |ie is — 

Broad. Is he ? {^recover hi» from his- alarm'). Dili 
not I say nhal a fool thee was to be frightened.?' " 
Dame. llal\)li, see ! — he’s leading si range look- 
ing man — one of jour oveisea foreigners like — 

' Broa'dy Foreigners ! he gets no harbour here, I 
can tell him. lE/der Georgp, lending in Count 
Villart.^ ' fi 

Geo. Tht^re, Sir, wo’ve got home at last. Oh, <fa- 
thor, I found this poor gentleman so fainWaj^d 
wearj he could not walk — 

Broad. And what was that to you*? ^ - 
Geo. VVhy, J’ll tell you, father. My master or- 
dered me to get by heart these wordSj—TWcbe'come 
good 'ourselves hy doing good to others. So I prac-^ 
tised my lesson, by assisting*— 
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Broad. A villain, may be. You don’t enter my 
house. — I boast of being a true born BritoA, , 
Count Vil. I thought a Briton’s proudest boast 
, was humanity to a fallen enemy. 

Broad. That’s a bit of a ]nix'£lcr. But, zounds, 
he may l^e a spy, and come to tell — 

Geo. Then don’t let him tell that I have a hard- 
hearted father. • 

Count Vil. I ask a lit|Jc water for Charity: 

Dame. Water, — that’s but cold c«>mfort, Ralph, 
Broad, Mortal poor hungry stuiT indeed. — Tsay, 
you may just draw him a mug of. beer, if ’tis only 
for the novelty of the thing. 

' /Jfl'wt’. .With all jny heart* 

Broad. I’m a bit of a constable, and,n’*»>t cross 
•jucstion him. * 

Geo. Don’t cross question hinr, father. 

Broad. What t:ountryman be you ? * ^ 

Count Vil. A native of France. ^ 

Broad. A Frenchman ! 

• Count Vil. .Yes, Sir. — Oh, my beloved country F 
degraded as thou ar,t, still art thou mine, and with 
my latest breath will I assert thc^; ! — Sir, I was 
shipwrecked on ydur coast, and the small remains 
'of a prinoely fortune, which I llad preserved from 
revolutionary <lestruction, was burie^ in the wa- 
ters. \ 

Geo. Poo’r gentleman ! {coaxinghj pulls hisrfaih€7''*s 
arm round his neck). * * 

Brot^d. Bless th>' tender heart ! I thought just 
nojv 1 had lost thee, and then my worst enemy 
migh^have pitied me. (To Comil Viilars') And 
Vhat was your errand here, eh ? , 

Count Vil. «To seek a lost^chiltl. 

Geo. And won’t yo(i pity your qnem^ that ha* 
lost l)4s child ? 

Broad. I hope, — that is, I suppoSe you found it. 
Count Vil. No, sh^^as, gone,’ — fled with a— • 
Let me not proclaim my shame, — rather let the foul 
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jlollution consume aud dry up the vital stream she 

has dishonoured. — Oh! oh! {Is near fainting.) 

Ejiter Dame, ivith Beer. 

Dame. Here, dear good outlandish man, drink. 

Count Vil. (eagerly drinks) ’Tis reviving, *tis 
delicious I — A wretched man thanks you for your 
hospitable kindness. 

Bfodd. Drabbit it, I (h?n’t know what to do, 
not L 

jfame. What does your heart "say, Ralph ? 

Broiid. Why* it somehow takes his part,— I 
can’t say but it does. Come', drink again.— My 
beer’s like you, Moiwiseer, it improves -upon ac- 
quaintasvm {Count ViUars drinks). It makes 
him smile, don’t it ? {Broadcast drinks.) 

Count l^l. ’Tis excellent indeed. — Ah, this is 
the liquor that make the Englishman fight. 

.. Geo. Yes, Sir, it makes my father fight very 
often. 

Broad. Hush {Dame motions George to he si- 
lent). But, I say, you’ll allow that an English- 
man’s a match .fisr a dozen Frenchmen ? 

Count Vil. A dozen. Sir, is a great many. — But 
I will say, that the Englishman who boasts of hr. ' 
superiority makes himself a Frenchman’ll inferior. 

Broad. That’s plump,^ however. _ 

Dam'e. Come, Ralph. — Ask him in.— Don’t be 
stingy. 

Broad. Stingy. — It beant for that. — J think 
money’s like manure, of no use when in a he£tp j 
but properly spread it draws forth nature\;:,^st 
blessings.— I will, if *tis only for variety, andnifc 
fun on’t like. — ^What, say .you, Motm^er, to an 
English sihpper, and a warm bed after it ? 

Count Vil, A bed of clean straw ia a hixary I 
havj§ not lately enjoyed. 

Broad. Come, Dam$^, be. alive. \Bxit Daine.\ 
Your fare will be coarse, but wholesome. 
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Count Vil. While you can eat the bread of li- 
berty and independence, it does not much* inaporl^ 
whether it is white or brown. 

• Broad, Why# dang it, that’s as good a bit of 
downright English as ever was spoken in parlia- 
ment house. You must know, I was brought up 
to hate foreigners. Wliat mischkf-lhcy do in the 
nation let wiser heads than mine settle ; but one 
of them made sad woii;)c here, for the daughter of 
my worthy landlord Mr. Cleveland — 

Coun *0 Vil, (^aside') Cleveland ) Stand I a beggar’ 
on my tvife’s inheritance! 

Broad. She married a countryman of your.s, one' 
Count Yillars. Jft almost broke the old gentle- 
man’s heart, and made tlie name of Y'J*‘ws luited 
mortally; — but that’s no concern of yours, and so 
walk in, Moiinsecr. 

Count Vil, Hold! Suppose Count V iilars Sliould 
claim your hospitality ? ^ 

Broad. I woultl spurn him from my door, * 
Count Vil. • I am ho ! ( Bniadca.st smtlche.^ George 
from his hand, ruilics' into the house, shiitUng the 
door zeith violence'^. Almighty Fathoi-, be merciful ■ 
if despair drive me into tlie embraces of my last 
rfriend ! Tremble, ye tyrants, whose ambition en- 
genders ^wixt man and man the baleful passions 
of hatred and fevenge, dpfiliug the temple of the 
human heart, which heaven has gifted with its ou'u 
attributes of love, and charity to all its fcreatures. 
Now Jo seek the shelter of some hovel. — Mr. Cleve- 
land, of thy wide domains all Villars,will claim of 
^ tbe": .^s a grave. [Exit. 

SCENE HI.— Xantivi/ Halt. 

' ' n 

, . ' Enter Asric. ’ » 

» .» • 

• I* 

Ixt me rfeiHew the state of affaifs. — Rosine being 
licre, Vincent won’t thiokpf Sir Guy’s daughter ; — 
two material articles di.sposed of.— -Now, if my 
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prospectus succeeds, my pupil Suckling shall die* 
^ust Sir Guy with his acquired jargon, and then 
Jo tmimphe . — But now for the lovely Mrs. Tem- 
pleton ; — and if her virtue wont Suit my personal ' 
purposes, Ijer follies will exactly suit my^new no- 
vel. — f lore cojpnes my c/crc, and conning his lesson. 

Enter Such*.'-i c. 

Suck. When man was «create<l, and before the 
aleihbic of ratiocination hud amalgamated oppos- 
ing passions, and ncutralizrth delcleriops affec- 
tions, and before-r- 
• Jixp. Bravo! you are perfect.. 

Sur/c. An’t i ? Oh„,now I’ve..gpt a speech to my ‘ 
back, JLbeant afeard of the best of them. ’Tis a 
very senile speech. — I say what, what is it about ? 

Axp- That’s their busines's to find out. 

Suck. HCf it is, he ! he !. 

Asp. Now mark me, — Sir Guy refuses you his 
dUughter, because he thinks Iminhly, and ol' course 
erroneously, of your talents,— -but give him proof 
to the contrary, and Ellen’s ypnr own : — here he 
comes.— Now astound him with your impudence, 
parali:!se him with your consequtiucc, and smother 
him with your eloquence. • [jE.r/V« ' 

Suck, {imitating) And smother him— *tis soon 
seid — I don’t think much good will home of mak- 
ing me rt beau esprit — ’tis distorting into a frioasee 
what nature meant should bq; plain boiled. Besides, 
I’ve read, that a critic, at a hook is like a^dog at 

feast, whc^^only feeds on what ol her folks threw 
away, nad snarls all the time into the ba\igain. 
Now Hove good humour and the nice bits, but* 
’tis all for Ellen ; — ^nd as loye makes v^ise menibols, 
who knows but it may make me a wise raAn — and 
so, old Guy, I’R smother yon. j “ 

Enter Sii^ Guy Stanch and Servant. 

Sir Guy. Mr. Templ'cton^s servant brovight it, 
did he ? 
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‘Yes, Sir. 

Sir ' Guy. {reading a letter) I am delighted 't» 
find that my son Vincent has conceived an*attach«v 
ment for your daugliter.’^ — So am 1. “ Permission. 
’ to address her-*-wait on. you,” — Summon all the 
maids t(^dizen out Nell, and tell her to summon all 
her airs and graiies.— Let her have her music at her 
fingers’ cud, her capefs at her fo^t'^ end, and her 
ologies at her tongue'^ end, that she may make a 
burst with the whole ])ai^ of them.' — Suckling) 
Stand out of my way ! 

Suck^ SU'Hiil out. of my way ! — ’Ecod, ’tis"liigh 
time to smother him. 

, Sir G. I dare say he will be here immediately.' 
What’s o'clock ? • * • 

Suck. Hem ! In discus.sing that imp-vtant sub- 
ject it will be nece.ssary to recur to Orst principles. 
When man was created, and'befoic the. alembic of 
ratiocination had amalgamated opposing pa^.sion.s, 
and neutralized deleterious afliec tions, and befo^'o 
j^he social compact had received the indentation of 
common consent, and the impress of experience, 
and before •• 

Sir G. (xohistlfs) He’s cracked! I did notask 
what time of the month it was, you mooncalf. 

* Suck. Mooncalf I Your rem'ark, old Guy, is as 
insipid as bojlcd veal, and I deem ity a paramount 
duty to explode your damned formal, coiner cup- 
board notions. 

Sir Ct. And I de.em it a paramount duty, when 
pnppi'es are let into the parlour and misbehave to 
cHsmJss them with a honsewhip. Come, clear the 
cooise, for I expect young Templeton to receive 
my daughter’s hand ! » 

Stick. What! Oh, thou rpost* savage of hunters 1 
—■By the gods, such a deed, even, in the days of 
bartiafishif when man was created, and before the 
alembic of ratiocination had— knocking at the 
door.) * y ' 
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B’trG. lie’s here! — Away, you babblihg mon- 
grel ! (Pushes out Suckling, who goes on with his 
speech tin Jmred off), — for here comes a thorough- 
brtid one, and so capitally trained, that at the next 
parliamentary stakes I’ll start hinf for the county. 

r 

Enter, Vi nci.xt •Tempi^^ton. 

r 

Welcome, thi;ice welcome^ my dear Sir, to Tantivy 
llak'. ! Where are all n>y rascals ?— throw open 
the iif'^st rooms i — load the sideboard with }>late, 
and serve the venison ]iasly — 

, Vine. What tli'e devil ’s all Uiis ceremony for 
Sir Guy, think mo not uugratefi^il for this, noble re- 
ception — but my anxiety to behold — 

Sir Cr. A'ou amorous young rogue ! but I like 
you the betler, it shows blood ; only you need not 
push ,pie otat of my own house. 

Vine. I ask ten -thousand pardons. — Is she in 
tkat room ? 

Sir Cr. {patting (lotrn his hand') No, no, I mus*- 
prepare her to receive you. , 

Vine. And does she consent'to receive me ? 

Sir Cf. To be sure, — A father’s authority' ' ' ' ■ 
Vine, {aside) True, all my dear Rosinc requirer] 
was my father’s sanction, which, being obtained, 
she will pard6n. ’Sdealh and fury, 'Sir, a’nt you 
gone ? ^ ‘ ‘ . 

Sir. Gt. What a ftcry dog.-it is ! I’m going. I 
say, was it at Mrs. Polisli'sslie touched you? — Eh! 
{hitting Vincent's Oreast). , 

l ine. Exactly i ’tis \ery rude to keep a^dady 
waiting. 

Sir O. So it' is. c I say, do you think she like? 

yo« f , ^ , 

Vine. T«. beVandid, she has confessed as much. 
SirO. A sly jade ! ’ * ' 

Vine. Jade! Sir, that's a liberty — 

Sir G. Oh ! true, nobody justified in calling a 
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woman a* jade but lier husband. Well, vvell. I’ll 
go — 'Ecod, I’m so happy — tol de rol ! {fc’.ivV.’ 

Vine. In the name of absunlity, what is ho ca- ' 
pering about ? — what’s my union with Rosine to 
him? — what right has he to be pleased? {Enter 
Sucklings who crossea the stage, making jaces.) 
Every soul in this housfj is crafey. .Why do you 
make an ugly face at mf ? 

Suck. I can’t make an Jigly face ; bijt I would if 
I could, yon Turqtiin Snjiei'bus. ♦ 

Vine. Wh 3 % this .booby’s sulkiness is more 
plical>le ^lian Sir Guj^’s capers. 

iSuck. To part triuf lovers--— , 

• Vine. I, overs ! hqvey'ou dared to l^t your saucy 
eye ? ’ * 

Sluek. Yes, and niy saiicy mouth too. 

Vine. Mouth ! dam’me I’ll make mince meat of 
you. 

iSuck. Mincemeat ! perhaps some people know 
as much about making mince meat as some people* 
^Vinc. I mufit have this explained. Sir, J am 
calm, and will thank you for such information— 
/Sack. Information ! Gh ! when man was created, 
and before the ahmibic of ratiocination had amal- 
*gamate<l -ppijosing passions, and neiitrali^i d dele- 
terious art‘cction.s, and before the social i;onipa«:L 
had received tlje iudrntatiou of cojmhon consent, 
and— • ‘ * . . 

Vine. Buz, buz, buz— In love* with you!— ha* 
ha ! , ’ ' , 

, Fnter Sir Guy. 

• » 

, Si, ’G. Mr. Templeton — {to Suckling) now. pray, 
.itand out of the way — y’oiir bride w^aits, 

Vinc. Jin'Gay' — {toSuckiing) lunv, pray stuiu! out 
of the way — I attend ^ou with joy. ^ » 

Si'/' Q. .Ajiow me to lead you to her p’resence. 
Vote, Lead me where j'ou please. Sir Guy. . 

» iEjtiit, pulling out Sir Gup. 
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^ SucJi. Oh, dear, J’ni laint! I foresee? the most 
dreadful consequ«‘iic{ s ; I .‘■.liould not ■wonder if 
* it afleet<’d itiy appetite. OIj, Bonny! Bonny? 
w(h.ic e;in _>ou lly lor comfort ? — to philosophy. — 
When man was created (cries via'icf/th/], and before 
the ah mbio of ratiocination had — No, ^hat won’t 
do. What ijifcrnal pnnisjuncnt»does that wretch 
merit ? He deserves— he deserves to be starved. 

, ‘ iJCcvit. 

K • 

SCTLNE IV . — xinoiher Aparliniint inl’antivy llalL 
» « 

(IlosiN'E and Isi-Li.it discovered.) 

( 

ICllen. Oh, <lcar'! oh, dear*? whijli is to be 
indst ^)iiTcd ! the lady who lias lost lier lover, or 
she that has found one? 

Ups. 3tly sweet friend, let not your kind sympa- 
thy for mo intluoncc your determination, I resign 
\Tny pretensions. 

Ellen. Without a sigh ? ^ 

Ros. (sighing) Yes. Can he kiiow tliat I am 
here ? * 

Ellen. He shall know it. So;5oon to forget- your 
_ s ? 

Ros. So soon to forgetmy wrongs ! "I hoy come. 
— Ah, this Vigitation ! Daughter of St. Clermont,, 
where sleeps v onr pride ? If the -blood must stain 
your cheek, let it be the glpw of just resentment; 
if the h(?at t will throb. Jet* its impulse be the con- 
sciousness of innate liAnoiir. ’ (Exit. 

Ellen. I'to'.v shall I eonli iv-oto make him dislike 
me ! Vain girl ! will it he diliicult with liim^whon?. 
llosine’s chaiViS could not feiter ? He is said to pos- 
sess talents of the first order: so ril'appepr to him 
as vulgai’j gawky, and pert a miss as ever stciod on 
boa rding-schofil Stocks (seats herself ,i aUd d7'aws a 
veil over herJ'accO- 
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Enter Vincent Templeton and Sir Guv. 

Vine. Tliere slie sits !— (c/'/tf’prA/.) 

Sir G. Zounds", you are enough to frighten the 
girl ! be I say C brings doxen Ellen, and places 

her hand m Vincent's). Ileceive her, Mr. Temple- 
ton, and Heaven bless y,ou togetUci* ! ’’ 

Vine. Oh, Ro — {Ellen xcithdraics her veil, Vin- 
cent is petrified.) ^ , 

Sir G. 1 uever saw joy have such an ellect j^e- 
foro ! R/eover yourself, my dear son-in-law 
Vine. S— s — so— son — 

, SirO. lie can’t speak — ljjal’sriglit,rubyour eyes. 
It would nbhiv' pr>-^per for myidangljter to embrace 
you, but I u in, niy dear boy ■ {hags him.) '* • 

T'inc. f>i—-i^--n(tt-—(pt.‘;;j{ing to another room.) 
SirG. I kno-.v — I eau tak(‘ a hint. "V cm-. CII b -ave 
you together, you liup)»y — Oil, my dear son 
him, ande.vit.) ■ , 

^Vinc. (aside) Whose damned scheme is this? 
Fool ! to think Rosine was h(?re ! — What shall I say? 

■ — Won’t you be sccitK;d Ma’am — Miss — 

Eiicn. ir you pjease. Sir. (asida) Alake him 
dislike me ! ’Ecod, the diiilculty would lie the other 
way. 

Vine. She speaks. No, thank ton, ma’am. 
IVIy father to join in deceiving! — 'liold, pc-rhaps 
this opulent conncctiop was planned to liini 
from ruin; — it inust be .so. Then, cruel as the sa- 
crifice is, I devol!.* myself. ' If i cannot love, at 
leaktlet me behave liUti a g.Mitleman (‘t'hraxrs hirn- 
■self into a chair, his back ta.cards Ellen), She is 
said to be highly accom})lish«‘d, audA-- 
Hub’by ! 

Vine. Eh! • / 

Ellenl flo! he! he!— Hubby; ^ 

Vine, (starting tip) Hubby', Oh, my cursed 
stars ! ' ' 

Ellen. Did you ‘ipeak. Sir ? 
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' Vim. Yes, Ma'am, I was blessing my happy 
stars/ 

Elltn. Your stars? why, la? I know all the stars, 
but they never told me that any of them were 
your’n. 

P’nic. Accomplish’d! was tjiere evhV such a 
gawky idiof'! ‘Never mihd, the more misery the 
better. 

^Kilen. (poulingly ) Yt,*u don’t love me. 

. Vine. Not love you, my — my charmer ! Have 
n^ I flown to you, on the win^s of love ?« 

Ellen. Flown on the wings of love ? Trotted 
three miles on a pony, you' mean. Why, father 
will gallop fifty miles after a loK aufl 'some folks 
would'think that not such good sport, either, (^peep- 
ing through her hands*) 

Vine. „l’ll fly the country. 

Ellen. Come, come, no shirking! Will you flop 
^down on your knees, and swear you love me ? 

Vine. Yesj there {kceeh), 1 do swear. (Ellen 
beckons in Rosinc.) - * 

Ellen. And do you call the world to witness ? 

Vine. Yesj, I call the W'hole world to witness 
that 1 love— {seeing Rrjsine.) , ' 

Ros. Proceed, Sir. 

Vine. Rwine ? {starts up) Joy, sorrow, shame,_ 
confound me. (advancing to Rosing she repels 
'him.) 'Qh, do not fear me ! ^ 

Ro.?.' No, Vincent ! J oi/ly feared while I loved. 

Vine. While you l-oved '• — distraction ! -Why do 
you smile; Hosine ? •• 

Ros. Because all here is at peace (plating hc,i' 
hand on her k'east). Why don’t you. smile ? 

Vine. I own 'appearances condemn rpe ; but 1 
w'as deceived*. imposed upon (rrith rapidity). May 
each hour of my lifi? be an accumulation of misery ! 
may my death be more — 

Rgs. Did not"! beheld you at that lady's feet ? 

Vine. Yes j I was about to sacrifice my bappi« 
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ness i but *iwas to preserve a parent. Could I be- 
li^d 'a father, respected and beloved, on the verge 

4.an, and not devote myself to save him ?' 

Coultl you behold a woman, a stranger, 

• < liout a friend, and j’ct devote yourself to iier 
dti|struction ? 

’Twas yitcmpcrancc— r’twas madness ! If 
a life of repentance caif atone, lie.*e*vvill I hang for 
ever. l*ity me, Rosii^- (/.v/aVi.) 

£«/er^Sir Guv. '' 

JEllen^ (icccps) Very well. Sir, “ a man of words 
and Mot*of deeds.” * 

Vine. To be jealous of a — a prating cockatoo,’ 

* that was f^rc<-d .oh me by liiat old blockhead her 
liithcr. (.seeing Sir Gup) Now, ’tis all over \,*ith»mo. 

Ellen. 1 won’t be cal letl a cockatoo, {thep follow 
Viificcnt up and dozen the it age.) > .. 

'Sir G. Oh, you most tremendous of^inains ’• 
Where are my servants ? Load all the blunde,^* 
bus.ses ! 

*• Vine. With all my heart — muzzle high. 

Ellen. I won’t bfj cal!e<l a cockatoo. 

Vine. Will y^ou leave me. Rosined 

Ros. Vincent, farewell ’• [fi.r/r. 

• Sir G. Sir, I will notbetreat^d thus. 

Vine. Gone ! I defy the malice of fate to add 
another plague. 

Enter SucKiuNc. 

> * 

Sue!:. When man was c?eated, and before the 
al-smbic of ratiocination— 

Vine, {interrupting trim with vehemence) Fiends !• 
tortures ! my horses — servants — (rushes out.) 

Sir G. Dam ’me, but. I’ll hiint him 1 {follow.^ Vin- 
cent, Stickling and Ellen e.ieunt . Jiauff in hand, 
laughigg an^ pointing at SirQtfp.)^ 

END OF THE THIRD-. ACT. 

5 « 

H 
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ACT IV. 


t 

Wf 


ScEKE*I.-^A»^er Farmor Dro-adc A sr, tt'i/h iriup^ 
' and booted, meeting l)iiino Bkoadc vst. 

Broad. Hore,^vvife, tak« my wlii}), thih 

■ recf ipt by saf'o. 

Dame. Di'l you see ^^r. Cleveland, or did the 
steAj’a.'j^, receive? the rejit r f* 

Broad. When my landlord heard I was 
he seiu for me, in his sick chamber, and asi 
kindly- -.dwr the crops aiul catth;, ainl yon, and^a> 
forth. Says lie, “ Your wife, wlien a girl, used to 
* run wild about the park witli my undutiful daugh- 
ter.” I had neaily popt out that tf^nated Co-.p^t 
Villars -was here; but a trnnblin^-pSune ou tlie 
old man, followed by one of his ilt .*, 

jDr«rte./Tis hot for the likes o.f me to judges but 
perhaps his nnkimlncss to his daughter, lies heavy* 
on his conscience. 

I 

. Enter a Tarsier, hastih/. » 

«■ , 

Farm. Neighbour — dame— don’t be frightened. 
Broad. No, no, 1 bcan’t {ctlurmed). 

Farm. Your boy — . 

Dame. Speak ! 

Broad. Is be alive ? 

Farm. Ye.s, and safe.~-In trying fo ,save my 
child’s life, who fell into the river, and nearly lost 
his own — but he*s safe, I tell you — I ranbafoye, least, 
seeing him in o,ther clothes, should alarm you. — 
He’s here ! ‘ (Exit.) 
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Knter Geouo’e, zoho runs hi to his mother's arms."' 

Dame: My dear babe ! 

Ih'oail. WIiat happened, my lamb 
(reo. Indeed, “father, I was not to blame- — the 
Hood h')d left the f<*otbritlge wot and slippery j 
my schoolfellow^ ran, be^^dlessly,- apd fell in. — I 
canght him ; but the siream was very stroii", and I 
had not the heart to let him jj;o, so 4 fell in too. - 
Dame. My kind, brafe, boy ! -> 

Creo. AVhen I iccoiere.l I found myself ut*ths 
arms ol*a "entleman, who had plunged in. 

\Durhi:t this Count Vi el a us has entered, and, 
placed himself' behind Broadcast.'] 

Broad, ’v^iliere is he, that I may bless him ? 

Geo. Iiere,fatlier — this is mypre.servcr! [running 
to Count Villars.) 

Dame, A mother's blessing be upon _ 
Broad. (Oppressed with surprise, gratitude^ and 
shame, attempts to express his feelings bn pomtii*g 
-up to heaven, and strihing his breast. J—dYo\i are a 
father — I necfl say no more. To .shut my door 
against the savioiir of my ehild-— It don’t signify— 
1 ciln’t look you in the face. 

Count Vil. (taking his hand,) Your feelings I 
honour — ^^’our prejudices I pardon. 

Broad. Oh, thank you ! thank you ! — But, 
you feel cold ' and agtii.'lh. Go, Dame, ^and get 
some garments to the lire, and heat seme elder 
wine. — Run and Ijelp, boy ! [Exeunt Dame and 
George) If 1 had but the sense to hit on some 
w’ay to vSiirve him ! — Ah, Sir, let me persuade you 
to go to Mr. Cleveland's, just to — 

Count Vit. Go to Cleveland i^(flA7£/c) he will ask 
where’s theproud Count ViJ-lars ?— hefe,^_p wretched 
out(^ast and a beggar ! — Where hij# illis^trious pro- 
geny ^ — ^^the degraded minion of lust and dis- 
honour ! — Perish first ! If I baVe merited your 
gratitude, pay me by yodr secresy. 
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Broad, His daughter, your wife — is shd happy ? 

‘ Count ViL Yes ; for slic is dead. 

Broad. Poor dead lady ! — ^The old man never 
held up his head after — he made a fresh will, and 
has given all his estate to a worthy gentleman, Mr, ' 
Templeton. , 

Count Vil. r aside) Ah, the name of the villain 
that hore away' my child! — Worthy! (vcith vio- 
fence}, 

Broad. Wfiat’s the matter ? — Tliere’s no sin in 
t'tiying a man’s worthy — is ther^ ? 

Count yd. 1 shall betray myself (aside — No. 

, ' Broad. His s«‘)n’s a little matter skittish like, 
not penii’d in properly when young, and bad 
hedges make bad cuttle. — Between o'jfselves, he 
had a bit of a sweetheart here. 

Count Vil. I lore 1 here! where is she? {loithvehe- 
wewceX 

Broad. I don’t know. — Ecod, lie frightens me I 
end I never thought I should be afeard of a French- 
man. — Y'ou had better ax young squire about it 
he can’t be iar oftj for there’s his sel'vant. 

Count Vil. Ah, fortune, this is all I asked ! 
(sheicmg pistols) — A father’s cur?e w'eigh down th}'’ 
steps, tdl a father’s vengeance shall o’ertake thee!. 
(rushes out). 

Broad. Pistols ! there’ll be murder ! — Here, 
wife, where’s my constable’s stall' ?■- 

‘ , , (£.rit into the house). 


I^CEMC II.— -Mr. Temvleton’s. Table and imple- 
ments of ivriiing. 

Enter A^pic with a memorandum boojc — seats him- 
* self — writes. ' 

AspC' Eyes, folly; teeth, wliales.” There Jtou are, 
«jy pretty, vain Kirs. Templeton, as large as life; if I 
could persuade you into thb badinage of an in* 
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trigiie, it*woul(l finish the character with spirit, 
and effect, [ris&i, leaving the book on the tuble.) 

I louder she don’t come (^looking out of a win- 
dow). What, eh! bailiffs ! [runs from Ike tvmdow) 
How the devil t-ould they ferret me out here ? 
{peeps). %I know you, you faithful followers of 
genius! Miserabte reflection ! 'fhat jthe proceed- 
ings of the court of ApoJlo should Ce’supersedable 
by the court of Common Pleas ; that tly 2 poet’s bay 
should be withered by flie cauliflower wig oP a 
counsellor; and tlyit the rules of composition* 
should b^ accompanied by the rules of the bench. 
If I could but get at; some of the”produce of the 
.strong box — ’tis the talisman of flattery must 
unlock it-^lUl instantly bribe the porter t^p say 
I’ve got out of the country, or have got into 
parliament. hastily. 

Enter Mbs. TjKMpletox. ^ 

What can be the matter with my husband ? he'* 
sj"hs, seeks solitude ; — sure he can’t be vulgar 
enough to be jealous ? Jf he thinks me unworthy 
his confidence, 1 shall not consider him entitled to 
my sympathy. — I wonder where Mr* Aspic is. One 
anust load these literary gentlemen ; for a fashion- 
able author is, now, become as necessary an append- 
. age to a stilishtparty as a confectioner’* ; or, a Bow- 
street office4— to thb table). His copimon? 
place book, I declare 1 .Now for a peep ! »I know 
I’m his heroine ; but »if •there be any fulsome com- 
pliments I shall prohibit the publication — (j'eads) 

“ A sketch — Mrs. Templeton, alias Mrs. Argus, 

V all’* — all what — “ all eyes ! which she rolls about 
“ as industriously as a sigliticss pauper, and with the 
“ same effect, for it cxcih^s oiirpity!” — Pity! I’ll tear 
them out ! I’ll never open them a'^ain, only to 
have eviffdhoe of the villain’s treachery. — “ She 
“ smiles for effect vvithout cause, and never shews 
“ her teeth without sheiVinglier folly — ” f cries with 
vexationj-^^* Swallows flattery as voraciously as 
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«“ the Malestrom in Norway does whales, tho’ 
“ in the vortex is wrecked.’* What! (wM solemnity) 
is wrecked a husband’s happiness! — Ah, &nTL I 
awake — Well, madam, what say you to < he charge ? 
— Guilty ! — Vain, unlhinkiug woman ; Oh, I could 
kiss the venomed ink ! — What’s to be doje?— Ah, 
it shall be sq! /writes in'- the h<fhkj — My husband 
comes; — let me conceal — ;io, he shall judge of the 
sincerity of my repentance l>y the voluntary ex- 
posure of my follies (timiu's the book on the ground, 
' tiMi retires'). • 

Enter Templeton. 

Femp. 7'his agony of .susjxjnce is insupportable.' 
Np letters from Tondon — no me-idenger ! Mr. 
Hamper gone without a parting word ! — Hitherto 
J’ve concealed from my wife the tortures I en- 
duri>,‘-wat soon, alas! — What’s here? {takes up the 
book and reads ) — “ Mrs. Argus — excites pity — 
’flattery” — Unmanly libeller! Ah, what follows is 
in Julia’s character. — “ To this she pleads guilby ; 

but, happily, the same moment that unmasked a 
“ hypocrite, impressed on hei' heart a keen sense of 
“ her folly, and w'ith it the resolution of seeking 
” happiness in the active duties of a wife, and i.i 
“ the indulgent forgiveness of an aifcctionato hus- 
band .*’ — (she comes nnpcrccived , and kneels by his 
side). 

Mrs. Temp. Oh, Sir, pardon! 

Temp. Julia, joy of my life, rise to my doting 
heart ! {embraces her) — lJlis.'ii’ul moment 1 it will 
sweeten my dying Ijour! — But, oh! — 

Mrs, Temp. You trenible ! — Your wife will en- 
treat to partake your joys — but :^he demands to 
sharp ycur soitows. ' • ' 

jTe/njo.' Your husband is a beggar — ruined! — 
Wjfisrsc — ^the cause of other’s rum ! • * * 

Mrs. Temp. I faintly) Is there no hope ? 

♦ Tetnp. None. ' 

Mrs. Temp. Then we must w'clcome rcsigna- 
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tion. Oh* I could cherish the grief that ha.<! 
awaikened in my bosom its better feelings, but for 
thq agonising thought that I may have caused this 
ruin ;-^teach me. Sir, what can I do ? <, 

• Temp. Nothing, dearest wife ! we will wait the 
events of to-morrow. 

Mrs. Temp. To-morrow ! do not afflict me with 
that hated v\’or<l. — Wltterc’s Vinceftt ? — Where 
your firm friend Mr. Dwuper ? 

Temp. Gone. f * • ^ • 

Mrs. Temp. Gone! he seemed your shadow. 

Temp. ^JBut when*!, he sun of my prosperity ^t, 
the sbadcAv vanished. — All, here eonies that vile 
libeller! 

* M?'s. Temp. Templeton! no resentment, I en- 
treat. ^ 

Enter Aspic. 

Asp. The porter (Cerberus) took his sopTuTldly 
enouyli; now it’ I cuu ilozo Tc^mplctou and his 
wife — and, luckily, they areliere. — What an intercst- 
contcm{)lat.ion is flomcstic happiness — what 
a lesson to the worhlj tRul I permission to record 
•iLich north, its advantages could \iot be lost — 
{^fcclhii:^ for^ his hook ) — could not be lost — (/rc- 
mulouslij^ unci I'limiing to the tablc)y as I said 
before, could not be lost — {searching eagerly ahonl 
*lh€ roomX 

Temp* Is it this, sir, you seek? • * 

Asp. This! No! On^ sketch book, 

where myfriends’ virtues and graces — f peeps into it, 
anilArops it ) — Punished — beat — sliclvc.'f}— defunct 
—screwed down and buried ! TJic langs of the 
lavv without, an enraged woman's tongue within ; 
— how'Gver my shoulders, will beai' any thing but 
the paralysing paw of” a bailiff. Sir> I/'I, must 
live — ^ ^ ^ 

Tcvlp. Did it ever occur to you, sir, that you 
must die? Is this bas» peni'ersioif of the human 
mind to be endured? 'Sdeath, while the legal in- 
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former is marked for public contempt, sliali no 
‘ignominy attach to the literary one ? While the 
maimers and slayers of this perishable body are 
consigned to the hangman, shall the stabbers of 
reputation, the assassins of our .immortal honour, 
cs<!ape whipping ? Call me not proscr or exag- 
gerater; ’tis the cryii»g sin of the agd’; and he 
who stands forward publicly to expose and con- 
demn it, is well entitled »lo the protection of the • 
siyis nn<l da'ughter.s of virtue. Yet, here, sir, I am 
sorry you impose on me the harsh task of requir- 
iiTg yon to quit my house. 

I would directly — but the dangen 

Temp. My servants shall uomluct 

Asp. Thank you, sir; but. t,liatJi very nnneces- 
saey^ there are attendants vvithod^ very willing 
to take all possible care of me, and .see me quite 
safe to town. Mr. Templeton, I throw myself on 
yoiff^ mercy. Tlie fact is, sir, there are bailifls 
{Templeton stands, and trembles') about the house, 
and if they ;^ec me 

Mrs. T. Templeton, you tremble! — IIeavet..i 
do you fear ? ” , 

Temp. Dca,r Julia, be composed. Sir, while I 
have power here you may Temain. Retire to 
some proper jilate of safety. •• 

Asp. Thank you, sir. Proper place ! I know 
Jhe poet’s — the garret., '' [Erif. 

Temp. Lost ! disgraced ! Ohj lieiiven end my 
days soon, soon! " 

{Vincent Templeton rushes in.) 

Vine, t .saw .suspicious men lurking about.* 

Temp. Be not alarmed, my son; you are in perfect 
safety. These jnen, Vincent, wait for your lather. 
Plncc My father 1 {wit// horror.)' . ' 

Mrs. T. ^shrieks) No, no. 

Temp. Hark! a . noi.se ! — They "come. 
l ine. Close .'ll I the doors. 

Mrs. T. Fly ! confteal j^ourself, dear Templeton, 
for mv sake. ' 
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Temp^ your leave, love {kisses her han'd). 

. Vmc. Secure t he doors, 1 say. ^ * 

Temp, i say no ' As this will be the last exertion ' 
of iny authority, at least let it be an act of justice. 

conunatui fliat all have free ‘‘admittance. 
Druj^gi (1« to a prison — iny honest namo given up 
to calumny — to-i-they are here. 

{Enter «>.SrHANGER.) * 

Str. Yonr nanac is Tejnpleton ? 

Temp. Yes. ' , * 

Str. When yon have perused that {presenting a 
paper) I ''shall require you to go ,vitli me— -I will 
wait 111 the next a|ia:lment. 

• Temp Sq;, I will not detain you long; the feel- 
ings and decttiiim you have thewn in discharging 
your duty demands my gratitude. 

\Ejtit STRANGER. 

Vine. Father ! 

Airs. T. Husband ! 

2'emp. 'Tis hard to part. 

• Mrs. T. Part ! — Never ! never ! * 

Tuttp. The die is cast. — Let me see at whose 
suit (unfolds' the paper; utters an hysteric excUma* 
tion, and Jails back, Vincent supporting him.) 

Ahs. T. {snatihing up the lettei) Acquaint 
you, that <it six o’clock — ^Mr. Cleveland departed 
“ this life.” Libr rt\ — liberty !— Oh, my husband J 
Let the warm 'breathings of affection call back 
your fleeting spirits — these drops of sympathy re- 
animate your drooping lieant ! 

j^emp. {recovering). Heaven’s wiU, be done! 
Give me the pajier {reads) “ His last moments 
were employed in calling for and^bjessing you, his 
“ beloved friend.*’ — This demands a tear of grateliil 
jsorrow. — Merciful Father ! how inscratable are the 
dispensations of thy providencej 

Enter Servant and tin attorney. 

Sera, That it JMhr. Teoij^ktoor > 
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, Alt. Sir, the crifl' al state of your aiiairs has 
competed my client to institute what you may 
'consider liarsh, legal proceedings j but the security 
of your person— , 

Temp. I am ever willing to pay a prompt sub- 
niissiotrto the laws of my country ; but if you will 
have the forbe^rftnee to suspend ‘further proceed- 
ings till you have accompanied me to the late Mr, 
Cleveland’s — i. , 

Att, lit Mr. Cleveland no more? {fTempkton 
presents the paper). Tiie disposition of his property 
in your favour is well known. I will attand you, 
‘sirf ’and am rejoiced that ihisi event will preclude 
the adt^ity of pursuing measures so destructive * 
to yoiif, happiness and honour, 

'f'ejtip. Julia! Vincent! Oh, thus supported, thus 
beloved, thus blessed, I hardly dare trust my hap- 
piness^— {Exeunt. 

.j.. SCENE III . — A sequestered Place in a Park, 

Vincent Templeton. ,> 

A father restored to affluence and happiness, 
my whole l^art turns to thee, ftosine ! {takes out a 
miniaiiwe.) And, must I be content with this 'ina- 
nimate oemblancoi of niy love? — ^'I'liough it war’ 
pencilled in ^early years to gratify a doting fa- 
ther’s pride, yet liere is the promise of those match- 
less charms, which time ‘has pet fec'led here beam 
the eyes of ingenuous inuocenee, which seem to 
smile on me forgivene^ss. '{During this Count ViU 
lars has entered — he sees the picture — startsr—then 
snuiches it from his hand.) Ah, a robber I — Villain, 

I part with that picture but with life! 

Count Vil. tyith life be it, then. pGives him a 
pistol — re.'tres afetv pUces). •Defend yourself! 

W ^ , * 

e Enter IIkoadckst and Gameke^f per'.. 

Broad, {rushing betzoeen t{iem.) Hold ! 

Vine. Secure that villain. 
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Broad, Dare not to lay a hand upon hito. 

V-inc. What means this insolence? • 

Broad, Sir, I'm his ^Isijesty's own petty *ct»nsta«» 
t>le, and^whrn there's ony fighting, tliis is ray au- 
’ thority for makiAg one among tlicm. And I would 
die to sfrvo that man. 

Fine. Why? • ^ 

Broad. Because he .would hav(?dfcd to save my 
child. * 

Vine. He has robbedAne. , 0 

Broad. Robbed, you ! {Surprised and dejected^ 
No, sure. 

Vine. Wrenched from my harid a picture of Va- 
lue inestimable. * , * 

Broarf.MKliy, ^.dinc people do take violet fan- 
cies to pictures, (slily to Villars) — Never 5ieed— 
give it him again. 

Vmc. This mystery shall be explained. Will 
you rest 01 c — 

Count Vil. NcvfT ! 

, Vine. What motne urged you to seek iny life .* 
Count f 7/. * lulenuinable, mortal detestation. 

Vine. Who aw* you? {Count Villars by the 
action of his haiids repels hhn, atil turns 'ru'ay.') 
S<‘i.!e hiiii, and follo\y mo. I’ll make gord the 
*charge.~OI(l man, do your duty. [.''’r.’f. 

Broad, Young man, do j’onrs ( Ir Gaofe/ e, pe? ) 
Wh}' don’t you tollovv y<j<jr maslei ? 

Game. He ordprei| me to liri.ig ihia m^ah. * 
Broad. He ordeied.you ! i nd, pray, who am I ? 
Come, don’t stand there biidiviiig utf , and making 
a*riot, or, as peace ofiicer, I’il bn-ah cry bone m 
your skin. 

Game. Very well, you act at ymtr pei d ! 

* • • • }^£xit Gamekeeper. 

Broad. At my peril be it. * ,*’ 

CouhfVil. {7ttk'in«o?it/hr picfi^re') Rosine! Oh, 
my child! {Broadcast listens xoith' astonishment.) 
Here thou art innoc<?nt, and I may kiss thee. — No 
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«nore ! — ^For thus a wretched, father casts tfiee froiti 
binhr-^bus, on the base earth — he— at the 
picture, hesitates, and thrusts it in his bosom.) ^ 
Broad. His daughter — M iss Rosine — the daugh' 
ter of — it may save the old man’s life— it may give 
happiness — -justice, — Noble Sir,^ you mfist conie 
with me to Wr« Cleveland’s. 

Count Vil. Never ! — ■ 

■ ^Brcad. You forget yon are my prisoner. 

Count Vil. I did, indeed ! — ^Vain worm, not yet 
'hfrtnbled ! — still wilt thou turnj when trampled on. 
Broad. I tremble to offend you, — but‘<as it is to 
serve you. I’ll even drag you there. (Seizes him, 
and is' drawing atoatj when a beU tolls a* q distance, 
he,/lrcps Villars* hand.) 'Tis all over! — that’s old 
Mr. Cleveland’s knell. 

Count yU. (Kneeling) Father of mercy ! grant 
li^him'iuat pardon which he denied his child.— Hope, 
■ — hope no more. — Come, whither do you lead 
me? 

Broad. Not to Mr. Templeton’s.,— No, I’ll go lo 
Sir Guy Stanch. — Yes — coipe Sir. — ’tis my of- 
fice to walk fifst. — I know you’ll not think of run- 
ning away j because if you weife, I’m so toucfied in 
the wind I could not overtake you. — ^No, he won’t 

go- 

Count Vil. Bury my. secret deep in your breast. 
(taking his hand), 

Brodd. They mun tear ifiy heart out that gets at 
it. (Exeunt, broadcast supporting him. 

SCENE lV.-—An Apartment at Mr. CLEvatANn’r. 
A Cabinet sealed, secretary2'able.'—~A knocking at 
the Door, , 

Enter Cleveland’s Stewaud and Servant., 

Spt^i If that be Mr. Xempleton, shew him in 
4^. [Enter Templeton and Attorney.-— Tern- 
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pieton places his hat and cane on the tablei\ Mn 
Templeton, my honoured and beloved master, in, 
his last moments, requested that yem would make 
.the disposition of his property immediately known. 

^emp. I will obey. His testament will he found 
here {ptmting the cabinet). , Break thtf seals. 
{^He opens a tlrauer, and takes ouhatwill.) As you 
see — the dale unalterSd— -the same you witness* 
ed. f * . - 

Steic. The same. 

Temp. Are there any other papers ? 

Stew.»'Sone. {Examining the cabinet.) 

Temp. Pray, learo me. [Exit Attomeij.) No* 
• alteration s^no ccylicil.— None. {Tuniing ceoer the 
leaves a pap'^h falls out unperceived.) Kind, k’bftral, 
lamented friend ! If it might be permitted thee 
to know that this has saved thy friend, froni dis- 
grace, from poverty, from a prison— -how* \’tonlds| 
thou rejoice! — ^What’s this.^ (picks up the paper.) 
Ah I In Cleveland’s hand. — What do I lear ?— < 
•■‘Why do I . tremble ?—(m/d.r,) “ Templeton, I 
“ have seen her — I have beheld the child of my in- 
‘*jured daughter — 5jer look, voicc^ the jewel she 
“ wore, confirmed “it I — Can I meet a merciful judge, 

' not showing mercy ? My eyes grow dim — my 
“ senses fail.— -This informal paper wi^I with you be 
“ sacred, for il is sealed vvith the impression of <11- 
“ vine forgiveness— it is witnessed by the all-seeing 
“ eye of Heaven.— All I have is Rosine Villars’.*' 
(Templeton stands irC speechless agitation, then looks 
feqrfuUy round, and thrusts the paper into his bosom. 

^ In terror exclaims) Who’s there ? 

Enter Steward and 
• • • ^ 

Stew* Did you call,* Sir } 

Temp. , No— Yes. 

Att* With your leave, (/a/rcf Perfectly 

satisfactory. — ^Fhis you puj^lish as Mr, Cleveland’s 
last will ? His grateful feelings overpower him 
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,Be composed. Sir. — ^I'his yon pronounce — >(7Vm- 
plelOTk litters a groan — snatches the will from his 
hand^ and rushes off" the stage.) His senses are dis- 
ordered.- — Mr. Temjdeton ? — {thi'^j follow-.) 

' \ Exeunt, 


EKI> OK Tlih lOV.'HTll AiVi*. 
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. ACTV. 


SCENE l.—-An Apartment at Sir -Guy^Stanch’s.^ 

Sir Guy discovered asleep, 

(^A fmrp is heard in the adjoinir^ room.) 

• Sir G. (ji^hing).^ ,Kh ! wiint’s tliat ? Oh, Nell, 
claw, clawing- -at lier haqi-strings, as il’iherfaily 
road to a lover’s heart was through his ears. Rings 
a bell). Stubborn jade ! she has roiused three hus- 
bands j and to none of which she could reajv&ably 
object, for she had not even seen them. 

Enter Skhvant, 

Sieiid my daughter. 

Serv, My young l«dy has rode out with your 
ward.. , • [Krit. 

, Sir O. With Suckling ! a sneaj<up ! — If he had 
ajj^’ pluck he’d run awa^^-^vith her. — Give me a 
.dasher, a thunderer, a icllow that wbuld brow- 
beat a vestfiy nxietiag, dituib-found a tarppike, 
meeting, and bang a bijnch of justices with Latin 
and logic till they don’t* know a subpoena from a 
initthuus. 

* Enter Rostne. 

Ah! what dolefffi ditty were you twanging ? 

lios..A plaintive native mqjod^y? — ’twas written 
by my father j and while I sing it mamey^ recals 
those happy hours when my beloved parents lis- 
tened io'the strain, and tills my hearl with so sweet 
a melancholy that joy itiself might fenvy. 

Sir G, Poor child 1 
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•• Ros. Oh, call me by that name, ’ti'g Ion/? since 
my ears were blest with the sound ! — But has not 
my friend Ellen return'd? 1 feel an alarm I hardly 
can account for. 

Sir G. Alarm ! 

Ros. She seem’d agitated by extremes rf gmffy 
and grief ; site, laugh’d, wept, accused you. Sir* of 
tyranny. Inde<‘d, Sir Guy, a parent's harshness, 
-•»cting on the free and dangerous principles of the 
^ucation she has receiviid, may lead to the most 
"imprudent consequences. 

Enter Servant. * 

Serv. Tlie constable wants your honour. 

RiaG. I’ll come to him. 

Ros. The magistrate wait on the petty officer ! 
Pray let my dismissal prevent so flagrant a viola- 
tion -ef-legal decorum. 

[Courfesying and eant ; he ho'ws^ 

Sir G> Shew him in. 

Enter Broadcast. 

Eroad. Lord, Sir Guy, what do you siqipose ? 

Sir G. Any thing happen’d to the houhds at 
walk ? • 

Broad. No ; ’tis an unfortunate Christian — 

Sir G. Oh ! that’s all ; ccod, yoK frighten'd me. 

• Broad. A French gentleman, ‘a prisoner— 

Sir G. Broke his parole, perhaps ? 

Broad. Nan— : 

Sir G. .Broke his parole ? 

Broad. No ; young Squire Templeton and he 
had a tussel but 1 don’t believe pny thing’s broke. 
They were going to gim it wi’ pistols. 

SvrG. Who is he*? . ' ' < 

Broad. That’s it. (mysteriously) Oh, Sir Guy, 
if you did but? know what I know !-j~ ‘ ^ 

Sir G. Indeed ! w^ll ? 

■ Broad. Then you wouW knqw — 
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S;rG. Wliatr . ' 

Broad. Nothing. {Recollecting hmseW) 

Sir G. Very likely. 

• Broad, Hus>h f I’ll amaze you. {with cottseguen^ 
He's a foreign nobleman, come 
to England by set; married a lady j had a daugh- 
ter; she grew up to be a woman.* There ! what 
do you think of that ? * 


Enter Jerrv, with a letter. 

^ifiJistcr ! the horses are come back 
•vithout rny young lady and ^squircr 
, Sir G. Eh > what ? 

Jori/. 'A’ a boy fhat brought this letter says 
tiipy were setting off in a chay and four. "** 

.1 .Joped? Oh, the ravisher Oh, 

tlic villain ! I, who thought him such*-!, quiet, 
ainiablcjsweet boy. — Jerry ! M omit all the grooms; 
'.iddlc Scanerset for me : niy daughter's eloped, 

fern/. V’hidiioad.^ 


Sir G. The noithj you blockhead ! all fools go 
that Wind ; the wisp ones come soirth. Now we 
>liall hear what the scoundrel can say for himself. 

^ Rcadb) — “* Dear dad elect” — 

. Broad. Ooiqe, that’s affectionate "land pretty 
-uough. , , , r ^ 

• Vr ^ Wold youi topgue I “ You haYe*always* 
*yish d for a dashing ‘ioivin-law, and dam’me you 
'hall have one” — Thcie’sa reprobate — “ Yonrab- 
mrdities we pity, jour tyranny we pardoil.” — How 
tiery kind I 

Broad. So it is, indeed ; quite forgiving, and 
without apy malice, like.* . 

Sir G. “ So open your arms to receive «^; your 
house ^reaeiye the county; andgi^e the enefosed 
hasty '^etch of a wedding-dinner to the cook." 
Impudent rascal ! “ AdidUl—^he boys are mountad, 
the whips crack, and hey for the blatdcsmith." 
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Broad, (snapping his Jingers.") Smart and funny, 
■ril be shot if it beant j he ! be ! 

Sir G. How dare you laugh, sir ? If I can but 
catch a view of the rascal. 

Enter Jerry. <■» 

t ' K ^ 

Jem/. Somerset’s ready,, sir. 

. .. Sir G. Then, daiii’me. We’ll have a gallop for it. 

'‘SSrdad. (Stopping him.y But stop — ^you forget 
•geptleman lock’d up in room. 

Sir G. Let him stay there— I shall be back iii 
a day or two. * ‘ 

Broad. B«it he’s a foreign'er, and don’t under* 
stand the law. • • 

Then tell him, to comfort Him, that I’m 
a native> and pretty much in the same situation.— 
Oil ! tjxii.t-'niy own flesh and blood should run away 
from me ! Why, such an atrocious thing, farmer, 
has not liappen’d in the county. 

Broad. No, never, Sir Guy, since you ran away, 
with your lady. 

Sir G. Zounds • ^ [ Exit hastily'. 

Broad. He he ! dain’me, that touch’d him a 
‘'little matter in the withers, he! he! — Made tlie old 
one kick up a bif, he ! he ! ■ 

f 

I 

,SGENE II. — A Stone 'Room, ttiifurn^hed, except 
' t ’■xith a Chair and Bench. 

V11.LARS discovered ^ — (He rises.) 

■ Count Vil. Why should I longer struggle ’v/ith 
my fate ? Cleveland’s death dooms me to wretch,- 
edness; — my lost, unhappy child dooms me to 
dishonour. Well, soon or late, the comipon flriend 
of misery will call me to his cold embrace j and 
then, my sainfed wife — ^yes, then we mee^ again ! 
In hope ray soul reposes ; and he whdseyile 
phU(%ophy shuts from the human, breast the 
Christianas hope, inflicts a curse, on man more 
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heavy ttan ever tyrant could impose. (A hai^ 
plays without — Jtosine sings.) • ' , 

Ah ! voiis dim Je Mainan 
Ce <}uc cause moii tonii^ut 
Depuis che j’ai vue ^ilvancJrc 
Me regardant d’un ceil trndrt% 

MoiiH^ttiur dU i chaque iqsl^it^ 

Peut on viwc sans amant. 

• 

Hark! ah, that wcll-^nown straits! husii, 
heart, still those tumultuous throbs ! — (^Rosine 
sings again.') Those words — that voice — it is~it 
is my child ! Rosine, thy father c'dls ! (^AJemale 
shriek is heard.) Ske liears me — Oh, give her to * 

• my arms ! Stain’^l,.loat as she is, let me but hold 
her to my heart. I’ll bless — forgive — (77/^ dmr is 
unlocked ) — 

Enter Rohtke, xeko rushes into his qrms. 

My child 1 * * 

Ros. My father ! 

Count Vil. Stand off, and let me gaze on thee, 
•image of thy^ mother! Oh, where in that form 
can guilt find an habitation ? Swxar that thou art 
innocent ! in mere/ deceive me, and let me die ii^ 
the blest delusion# 

, Ros. Ry rny mother’s revered name ! — 

Count Vil. Ah ! her name has vonspd me to the 

• call of in^ur’dHionour-— yes, degenerate girl, I will 
speak of her. Tn prison ’she was my delivefef 5 
in sickness my solace*; in battle my presferver— - 
wounded, and confbiAided, with the dead and 
dying, her eager eye sought and found, me. The 
plunderers came to ride and destroy; the deadly 
•tube 'was levelled at my life ; her i^ithful bosom 
Was my shield, and received tlie fatal wound. 
Oh, what a moment ! I* call’A on death tigoin us. 
~She, expiring, cried, ** We have a child-live I 
a fat^'^s ndjje shall sustainyou !” * 

JKos. My mother ! QH, my mother ! (Clasps her 
kUndSf and Ibdks tip htjixea d&ooUcm.) 
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' Count Vil. Yes, Rosine, it did sustain me. What 
, made light the chain of slavery, that corroded to 
the bone this soldier’s arm ? A. father’s hope. — 
When famine convulsed my frame, what gave im- 
pulse to the stream of life ? A father’s hope.— 
When the waves overwhelm’d me, what Kiade m« 
with gigantic strength gcapple the naked rock ? 
A father’s hope. — Nanghtf'" naught could bow me 
-iQwn with ..shame and , sorrow, but an ingrate 
daughter; naught break this- heart, but the deadly 
"wttundings of a child’s dishonour ! 

*Ko.v. Oh, hear me! In justice I demand— in 
mercy I implore ! 

Count Vil. Why cling to me? What would’st' 
tliQji.of a wretched beggar ? — ^What have I to be- 
stow ? — Yes, a father’s curse ! (Going to kneels Jte 
raises his hand to hea!ven.') 

Jiotr:’ (Seizing it.) It will not be recorded ! — the 
sainted spirit of my mother, that knows mv inno- 
cence, will shield me from a father’s malediction. 

Count Vil. Innocence 1 say on. 

Ros. Oh, were I the guilty thing my tongue 
^ disdains to name, could I mbet the dreadful ven- 
geance of yoUr eye ? Should I. not grovel on the 
earth, and with .these hands dig out ,a grave tc 
hide my guilty head ? Could I, my father, stand 
thus erect,' proudly demanding the strictest scru- 
rtiny ,of man — challenging, if I lie/ the aveng- 
ing bolt of heaven ? 

Count Vil. It is the voice of truth— it is the 
confidence of purity'— it is the consummation of 
a father’s hope — I must, I will believe thefe. — 
(Rushes into her arms; he then staggers from 
weakness.) ' . 

jBoSj,; Ah ! that (heath-like paleness ! yob trem- 
ble ! wil^nHhere ! help ! 

£nter Broadcast. * ’ 

Broad. Ah 1 Miss Bosihe ; then all will eome 
right. 
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Count Vil. A frame, i^orn down by misety, is* 
unfitted to bear the extremes of good or ilL jCome 
next my heart — nearer — ^nearer—I have much to * 
learn ol'thee ; for they told me a tale. 

Itos. You shall know all, my father— all my im- 
prudcnac — all my sorrow j but I have found such 
kind, such noble iTrienda^! ^ 

Comit Vil. Beggar that I am, liow shall I reT- 
ward them, how prov idTe for thee ? ^ 

Jtos. 1 am young, antf able. * * 

Broad. Yes, and so am I, Sir — strong as a bull:,* 
and I’lJ jvork tlii-. flesh off my boncsj— — 

Count VV. I must jiot li\c on chaFify. , 

• Broad. No, Sir — hul thougii you won’t accept 
charity, ydti mighi be jdcased to shew some; and 
I’m sure it would be chaiity to lot me rulT^out 
some of tlic debt tlnd’s scored up against me. 
Indeed, Sir, I can’t eat, or sleep, till yb\i .are stt 
kind and magnanimous to enter the door that thU 
hand shut against ) ou. 

^ Count Vil. My worthy Englishman, belio\ c me, 
with every cofisideration of gratitude, to be your 
fricwl. • 

Broad, And, nyble Sir, believe »tc to be your,’, 
without any consideration at all. 

* lios. t’bme. Sir, let me lead you hence. Oh, 

, how' 1 long fpr my dear friends to* partake ray 
happiness l.how my heart*pants to repeat, to each, 
and to all — “ I’ve foiyid a fatlier.” {Exeunt. 

m • 

SCENE II. — Another Apartment at Guv’s. 

• Sir G. (without.') Come along, you runaway bag- 
gage ! (puihing in Ellen) Breap, * water, and a 
bed-post shall be your.portimi. 

Ellen. I’m very sorry, papa. 

‘That you were stopped.* 

EUen. Yes, papa. , 

Sir G. That is my l^ewibrd for all my carej such 
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fPare, that I defy you to pTove, in a single instance, 
that t ever allowed you to follow your inclinations. 
JB//en. Very true, papa. 

Sir G. Then what have you to say for yourself? 
Mllen. That I would rather be chosen by the 
humblest,%an offer’d to the noblest. — JSTou had 
better turn ^e into the paddodk, with your colts 
'and fillies, to be view 'd and knock’d down to the 
.best bidder. 

^ Sir G. Tnat would nol. do, my dutiful daughter, 
hftcause all there are warranted free froih vice and 
blemish. Oh I here comes your bluslpng com- 
panion. — ** , 

E7iter Suckling, dreimed m- a fashionable great 
r-' •eoat, boots f and a ti'hite cockade hi hi^hat. 

Welcome back, sweet, modest Mr. Suckling. 

SuoJe, ’Thank you, Cluy, thank you — ^your hand, 
old boy. Pvshaw ! anger’s vulgar, and penitence 
pitiful. — Upon my soul, you old ones should make 
allowances for the erratic flights of us young devilsi* 
for somehow, curse it, we can’t Kelp it. — Come, 
won’t you ? {offering his handf ) — Oh ! as yott like. 
Ah ! Ellen, roy adored ! , •• 

Sir G. His impudence confounds me ! 

Ellen. {To Suckling.') It was all your fault we 
were stopped. « 

Su£k. Don’t say so,*- my darlir.g.— •Now”, damn 
it, Gu 3 i, you shall judge. .Just as we were step- 
ping into the chaise, the landlord popt the bill of 
fare into my hand, turtle in the van ; and I thought 
it would be generalship to lay in an ample supply 
to'tissist baviacking in our retreat. At that moa 
ment who shbul^d pass the inn but my tutor, .Par- 
son Pbrker; the scesited'gale attrdetede hik weB- 
inform^d*nose, and he demanded admittance ; and 
• the landlord unluckily saying that the* rbs^ con- 
tained a pair of turtles going to Scotland, he, mis- 
taking us for CalipasK and Cidipeo, rushed in — 
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lilUen swore, and 1 fainted — I mean, I swore, and* 
Ellen fainted.^But, reckless of both, he aifathe- 
matised the blacksmith, vowed the church should 
not be cheated of its dues, and before my eyes 
voraciou|ly devoured the contents of the interest- 
ing tureen my care had j^rovided. 

Enter Rosine, i unning. 


Bos. Oh, my dear Elle^, I’m so rejoic'd at*yoi5^ 
return! — (to Sir Gut) You now see, sir, the efects 
of your severity — Bbt, may not I sue for pardqnj 

Sir G. *No, never. D — “*■ 

Bos. (slopping his 'hioulli.') Oh, fie ! Come, you 
would not fsown Ifwou knew how a smile becomes 
you. 

Sir G. Nonsense ! A smil^ become me ! (Sm» 
pering.') • . 

Bos. And so, because you have always been so 
correct, so scrupulously accurate with the sex your- 
self, you make no allowances — 

* Sir G. (smolheting a laugh.') 1 correct ! 

Bos. Yes; 1 say, .because you, sir, married a 
lady \^ith the consent of friends, an^l— ■ 

Mr G. (chucklingl) No — I say — hush ! a word — 
(m a loud xehisper) — I ran away With her. 

Bos. Oh, you dangerous man ! I declare I’m 
'afraid of you.* ^(Motions ^Elle?t and Suckling to 
keep back.) 

Mr G. Hush ! Nonsbnse ! Come here,~there 
was a time — ^you understand-r- 

Bos. Ah, that roguish eye ! — But how did you 
persuade her ? 

Sir G. I had a way with me — ^Says I, “ there 
stand yotp: family, that jvant.to make you misery 
able, here stands your ’lover, that will ijp!t*ke you 

^^f^ravo ! Excellent ! And wfiat did she do ? 

{^B&:kons dvwn Ellen ‘and •Suckling.) 

Sir G. What did she do ? Why, was it bkely. 
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^at, encircled in the arms of the man of her heart, 
that she would mind what a damned old fool of a 
^ther said ? 

(In saying this he turns rowtd, and sees Em.ek 
and Suckling in the sihiation he has described.') 

Ros. Ha ! ha ! Come, own you’re caught — no 
escape — confers! 

Ellen. Ah, my dear papa ! 

Suuk. What do you sae now. Sir Guy ? 

, ^ Sir G. Fairly beat, I own, and I forgive you. 
1.&OS. And now, ray kind, niy generous friends, 
rejoice with'Bie, for I have found a father — not 
St. Clermont — Count Villarsi is ray father. 

Sir G. Count Villars ! What, is Rosine the poor' 
audlfleglccted heiress of Cleveland ? 

Ros. Even so j but sorrow shall not deform this 
happy day. 

Sir G. Where’s my guest ? Let all accommoda* 
tions be provided. 

Ellen. Be that my care. 

Sir G. And a splendid entertainment. 

Suck. Be that mine. 

Ros. Oh, let none dare to say that human mi- 
sery is beyond the reach of happiness j or, that 
the humblest ci'caturc lives in vain. (Ereunt, 

SCENE THE LAST. — Mr. ,2'empldton’s. 

* « 

Enter Hr. Templeton,^//©^^ by Mrs.'^EwpLE- 

TON. 

Mrs. Temp. Templeton, you alarm me I 

Temp. Hide me from the world, from myself 
I found Cleveland’s will— here it is— it placed me 
beyond the reacii of ^fortune’s malice ; bijt a paper 
fell from ;'t, 4 vhich blasted all! 1 thought of home, 
of liberty, of you ! Hope died within with 

it fear, with it virtue. I listen’d to the fetinfeter.— 
I— Oh, look more mildly^ on me— I concealed the 
fatal paper— here, in this tortur’d bosom— read — 
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Ah ! ’tisgone ! — {Throws ope?i his U'aistcoat .') — I’l;^ 
undone — exposed — they’ll pursue me — Qqse the 
doors ! 

Mrs. Temp. Templeton, recall your bettt'r 
thoughts. (^A 7101*80 toilhout.') Mr. Templeton can't 
be seen* 

F.'hicr Sr, V VAST. ^ ^ 

Serf'. 'Tis Farmer liroadcast’s son. 

Mrs. Temp No niatler j go, go. 

Sere. He says he has found a paper. 

Temp. Ah i (rvsjiing past Mrs. Temp.') • 

Mrs. Temp. This agitation will djMtroy..yoK. — 
Shew him in. , ’ Serv. 

Fnler George. 

Geo. Near Mr. I'feveland’s I found this paper. 

Temp, (xiilh eagerness.) Give it me — (reewer- 
mg', ajul patting his head.) — Good boy — ^good boy ! 

Geo. 1 ran as fast as I could, — for, a% you are 
always doing good, sir, I thought this paper might 
enable you to jnakc some poor unfortunate people 
[lappy. 

Temp. Oh! ’coward guilt! the tongues of babes 
can make tlicc tremble ! (^Aside.) 

Mrs. Temp. I (Joubt not but y®u are scholar 
enough to remember what you read. 

* Geo. 1 only road the name of Mr. Templeton, 
madam. — For though my master tells* me to seek 
for information every wheiK;, yet I would not have 
opened l^at paper lor sjll the learning in the ‘world* 

Mrs. Temp. Dear diihi; go into my room, there 
are plenty of books — I’ll confte to you. 

Geo. (3h, thank you, dear lady! * [Exit. 

• Temp. Let me secure these evidences. 

(^Piits^p&pers in chest.) 

• Sm Guv StAnchj without, 

Sir O. Delay I hate,.,and ceremonjf Itlespise. 

Mrsf Again interrupted.' 

Entei' SirjGu\ Stanch. 

Sir G. Bxdise my intrusion, Mr, Templeton, 
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but your son, sir, has charged a gentleman with a 
, robber^', so I have brouglit the accused to answer 
him — convinced that he will here receive impar- 
tial justice ; for I am sure no sejfish feeling will 
ever make Mr. 1’empleton swerve from virtue or 
from honour. ^ *' 

Temp, (ngifatsd.) Oh, •conscience ! — I will en- 
deavour to merit your good opinion. 

‘ Enter Dampkr and Attorney. 

. The will not acted on ? 

{Apart to Attorney.) 

Alt. No, slF }' and my duty — ’ 

Damp. Hush ! he’s here, — Templeton, my 
friend 1 ' * 

'IT^p. (ho'o.'s.') I’m glad to sec you, sir. 

Damp. You are engaged. — I’ll retire. 

Temp. ‘Pray remain. — Apd, sir, your presence 
may be necessary. 

Enter on one side Vincent Templeton, on the other 
VlI.LARS atid llosiNE. 

Vine, (starts.') Rosin e ! 

Sir G. Now, sir, produce your charge against 
this gentleman. 

Ros. Aye, sir ; . of what crime do you accuse my 
fiither? 

ViTic. He'r father ! then I am loat indeed. 

Temp. This gentleman, criminal ! Jf ever hea- 
ven irapre.ssed on man the character o^nobiiity 
and honour, I behold it imthis stranger.— What is 
your charge ? ‘ 

Vine. None, sir ; I am the culprit. • 

• Temp. What means this mystery ? 

Count Vil. r will explain, sir : 1 am one of those 
unfortunate men, who, railed frotli their native 
coim|^ sought this hospitable land. £n. 
glai^l^r, contained my ydfe’s large rinhbsltance, 
co^lpned a beloved and virtuous child.— 1” was 
th|p^ on your 'shores'a vfery beggar, and found 
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my wife’s inheritance possessed by a stranger; 
my child, by specious arts, withdrawn frqnit' hter 
peaceful asylum. *'■/ ,* 

Temp, (agitated.') What is this to me ? 

Count Vil. Thus far only — that the man who has 
deprived me of every earthly hope i.s Mr. Tern- 
pletonr— the mad who my child to seek a 

stranger’s protection is his son. * * 

Temp. Your name. 

Count Vil. The ^^enfe from your ‘govcfmnent ' 
will tell you. (Hhpmng paper.) 

Temp^ Count Villars ! ^ 

Count Vil. Yes, sij-. Count Villars T*^ , 

• Temp. Why do y^ou all hem me in ? — let me 
breathe — What d*o you suspect ? Wliat would you 
say ? 

Sir G. That if you are the man I take you for, 
yoii will not refuse some of the valuable contents 
of that strong box. 

Temp. Ah, sir ; you and all shall judge me* 

» (Whispers Ymcirmr, and gives a key.) 

Vincent u?ilocks the chest, and takes out papers. 

Temp. Look up, Juli..'.! — the tempter environ’d, 
but has n<jt subdued me. — (Takes a paper- from his 
son.) — Rosine Villars, by the possession of this -in- 
formal papei> which I now deliver,* you become 
sole heiress to Mr. Cleveknd’s large possessions. 
By theTicstructiou of .this legal will, whic;!!, like a 
deadly sin, I thus cast»froin me (tearing it), I am, 
sir, your prisoner- (To AtYornkv.) . 

T>amp. I'he ordeal’s-past, and he is purified. 

• Count Vil. A prisoner ! no, no — ^^but I. will not 

dictate generosity to my child. ^ ^ , 

* jKoS. All claimsj Sii;-*- * 

Damp. • (Apart:) It will not be jtcce|/ted. — If 
your.he*ai*t,»fady, does not dictate the means to 
save' that suifering parent, all other efforts will be 
vain. (Pointing to Vheedt.) Can you, unmoved, 
behold the tear of anguish roll down the manly 
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^licek of him you have said you love? tan you 
see feis„youthful frame totter beneath the weight 
‘ of self reproach and despairing love ? 

Jios. Oh, my heart! (To Villars.') Have I your 
leave, Sir ? ' 

Count ViL In that — ^in all. 

Ros. Vince^ntJ as for a fether’s sake you aspired 
to the possession of the lovely Ellen, perhaps, for 
Ijis sake, you^ will not disdain the proffer’d hand of 
the humble feosine. '■ ^ 

> •Vwc. (Falling other JehtJ) Angel of forgive- 
tiesft ! Bosinoffline — a father saved — , 

. Damp. ! the oak muf^t not be propped by 
the saplin; its own native vigour shall sustain it, 

T(mip. What mean you ? 

iSamp. That my friend is solvent, is prosperous ! 

Mrs. 2\ Best of men! how did you proceed? 

Damp. Straight forward — look’d misfortune full 
in the face — look’d the creditors full in the face— • 


threw myself and property again into the firm. 
My security gave them confidence, and their con- . 
fidence confirmed my security; and thus, a few 
words of unsophisticated truths 
Temp. I hear you. 

Damp. And a f(;w hours of exertion, .untainted 
by procrastination — 

Mrs. T. I*’shall not forget. •• 

. Damp. Has restored "wiy friend* to ^prosperity 
and happiness. 

Count Vtl. While I view with transport this 


happy termination of our sorrow, this domestic 
compact of increasing love^and amity, a smh will 
force its way for the distracted world. Oh ! be 
those-^ays not ’far removed frera us, when mad 
ambition shall bow tire net;k to justice and hir- 
manityj,,*^d 'the weary world repose again in 
Peace/ ' " 6 


FINIS. 
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BY M». SMITH. SPO,ICEN BY MI|S ^OOTil- 

• 

W K read in every village in tfic nation. 

Flourish^ in fine gold letters, 4l!du cation: 

Schools bring girls up, their beauty brings them thro’. 
Court brings them out,*and courting brings them to- 
To-iiigh*»\va open school, our terms are 
Here sit the pupils — the head masters there, 

AV e fag when usher-prompter gives the nod. 

He plays the lesson, afld *the Pit’s the rod. 

When we our lessons say, what dire snip-snapping ! 
The monitor’s a hiss, the pri/e, hanils clapping ; 

But where’s the author ? vanish’d all at once, • 
We’ve thrust him in a corner — he’s a dunce! 

School games all play at • he who plajt/s will write. 
Trusts to the wind and flies a paper kite. 

Your critic is a dragon, his game’s snap; 

Tl^ives play at racket, widows play at trap. 

When I eloped ju.st now JTroiil old Sir Guy, 

He huiited me with Yoic eye, spy eye !” 

’Twas well he did, or sure with hearts like iElita, 
SijCkling and I had danc’d hop-scotch to Gretna.—' 
Now for the parlour-boarders, there’s a beau, 
.Frog’d, booted, buAtoii’d up from ear to toe ; 

Whisker ’d like puss, Jbrows knit, and arms a-kimbo; 
Chains rattling at his heels, Machealh in limbo. , 
He loves to run w here fashiop leagues with whim. 
Follow my leader is the game with him. 

But when alarm’d, his heart goes pit-a-pat, * « 
Now* bouncing this Uox-doo^llfeow banging tliat. 

If in a whisper I the truth may speak, ^ 

I he bailiff’s near — ^lie plays at hide and sjek^! 

Nay, if stalk abroad, ’tis still tfie same, 

And every state in Europe has its game ; ^ 

The Continent commerce tries her chance. 

Beggar , ifty neighbour was the game iii France ; 

That game is up! she now pays off old scores 
While Russia plays at — beat knave out of door? 
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iAVlmt sajyjrou;* Author to this sportive whuu^^' 
Shall vlint to 3011, be death to him? 

^ While Edut ufiuji o’er this favour’d Isle, 

Rolling her tide like fertilizing Nile, 

Invigorates with slrougtli, embalms with hrnlth, 
'J‘he f»oor iiuin’H eoltage, ami the dome of weallJi , 
Shall one new scliool, unaided' b}/ our 
Fall td decay b^^five we’ve said our letters ? 

Not let me, kind, good inasters^ol implore yt\ 
Night after night as Flllea trip before ye; 

T like lijy place, smile, fix ine\ii my station, 

, And kiiidi y puironize^our Education ! 
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Mv object i!i the present Treatise is 
to aflortl a selection ot that intbrinatio's 
on those diseases mIhcIi' most concern 
every one ; for the attainment of this 
end, 1 have arranged my definition, 

m 

(tescription, and cure of the diseases, 
ratlier on general than medical principles, 
ip order that my delineations might cor- 
jrespond with .every capaciy : for I am of 
opinion, in all branches of elementary 
science, the less tedinical we are, the 
more correct will he our illustratioti, the 
result of which must be more, accurate 
information :* how far* success will al^tend 
my coni’se, J presume not here, to investi- 
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gi\to ; at the bar of a liberal and enlight- 
ened public I have repeatedly appeared ; 

and if I am allowed to take, as the erite- 

; 

rion of their approbation, the rapid sale 
of my works, I certainly stand on no in- 
ferior ground of c'niinence, an eminenee 
t|mt; to the latest hour of ray life, I 
shall proudly estimate, and as sedulously 
jc,ultivate. 


to, Stanhope-si rect^ Newcaslle-street . 
St randy Lojkdon^ 



C’ATON 


OK 

INDIGESTION. 


Digestion is a term of a far more 
extensive and important significa\ion, 
than a superficial view of the subject 
j^roukl lead us to infer ; indeed, the con- 
ncjction it has’ with the whole sysbnn ren- 
ders ,it an object worthy of the most 
tninute inv.estigation ; for, impiediately or 
remotely, its action is affected by every 
‘disease. IltmuHer, an author of no mean 
celebrity, says, many distempers, espe- 
cially chronic ones, ’derive their origin 
from some fault in the digestive action of 


fhe stomach. 

In tJie,present tract my ,obj(?ct is merely 
to convey a summary idea to the feacter’s 
mind of the* nature of this class* of disease. 
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where they are most obviously required, 
Ci’riiwii from the observations of the most 
eim oent and practical writers. 

The first principle we have to (^oi5?>ider 
respecMy&* the fu'^ctions performed by 
the oj'i^ans of di^chtion, is that winch 
leads to reflect, 'that the whole animal 
systeiijtfeis maijitained by the circulation 
of tlKP*^^' ; which, isi a state of health, 
disailpid.es to each oVgan the materials 
necesfA^iy to the conrlnuation of life, and 
W’hicU tlic blood suppoi'ts by the proiVic- 
tioii. '<-^f digestion : we are to recollect, that 
W'l-’icn the food has entered the stomach it 


then becomes solely subservient to vital 
power ; for he who suppiiscs digestion 
takes place from the dissolving action of 
the animal fluids, leads himself into a 

« t 

labyrinth of error; for, in point of fact, 
this action depends as inycli on vitality,' 
as t.hat assimilating o^c which alone apper- 
tains to organic beings : the principles 
requisite to produce a health}^ dischjfrge 
of the functions assigned to this chemical 
process are, a certain degree of heat of 
the**\ylKdc stomach,’ a free and copious 
mixture of saliva with the food in the 
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mouth, a given quantity of gastric juice, 
the regular a'ld natural peristaltic action 
qf the sto!’.!ach„iu conjunction with a cer- 
tain ptCMSure of the contraction and re- 
laxation of the abd(Mninal n»,uyles and 
diaphragm; for the 'food here acts as an 
exciting j::ause to digeirion. 

The food thus introduced the 

digestive organ passes very slowly Lln'oug'a 
jthe pylorus of the stomach, and then 

i • , , 

into the duodenum ; tlurmg its passage 
thitiugh the elahorale alimentary canals, 
it gradually becomes diluted with the 
juices secreted by the mucous glands 
jthat lubricate the parts ; and thus, by a 
slow but certain action, the aliment is 
softened into a substance of a Iioijiogcneous 
character, which contains the chyle, and 
this chyle is destitute of bile; otherwise 
‘it would l^c yellow instead of white, for 
the colouring matteu of bile is deep, •and 
not to be separated *or destroyed by any 
increased action of the peristaltic nfotion ; 
when this chyle arrives in the d,uodenum, 
it thqn ^chapgcs froip chyle* to chyme, 
where it unites with the pa.i5?eatic, 
bilious, * dntl enteric juices, ffom which 
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mixture e (Fee ted by the natural peristaltic 
motion of the intestines, a fluid bearing a 
striking resemblance in colour and prinr 
ciple is separated, termed chyle>; the 
nutritious parts of .this, or that portion 
which is destiju d to'inix w'ith the venous 
blood, is taken up by the absorbents, or 
cliyliferous v{\ssels of these surfaces ; this 
is' tlic "plTtgress that chyle makes,’ till, by 
repeated circulations, it loses its chyloic 
character, ami is altered, in the subclavian 
vein, into one homogenc fluid ; it is a 
circumstance worthy of recollection, that 
whatever is the nature of the food received 
into the stomach, a chymous substance of 
nearly the same chai’acter is the produce. 
The process of digestion may be consi- 
dered as a chemical animalizing solution, 
principij.l!y dependent on the gastric juice 
for its vigorous action ; hence the human 
boily may be considered an animal labora- 
tory, in which a great variety of distinct 
processes are continually going on, de- 
pendent on chemical affinity, the stomach 
► being the grand digester of all aiijm-als. 

If relTance is to be placed on the happy 
and enliglitened principles of modern 
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chemistry, they would lead us to inter, 
that the lungs are the real organs of 
digestion, because they assimilate oxygen 
with a pertain portion of azotic gas, wdiich 
enters the g<;ncral ciroulation, auit for the 
single purpose of nu*tntion, but also for 
the production of heaf, for aniniaf heafis 
generated agreeable to the extent and 
activity Of respiration. Fourcroy, a' che- 
mist w’hose accuracy has seldom been 
questioned, because he inatlunnatiifs 

for his basis, and elementary principles 
for his guide, maintains that the )>lobd in 
the liver undergoes a change correspon- 
dent to tliat M'hich it suffers in the lungs ; 
Des Cartes, ’ Malpiglii, and Boerhaave, 
each .assert, that tlie secretion pf this or- 
gan is only excrementitious, pnd added to 
the system by way of a general dpterger. 
“Some popular, writers appear to me to 
have attached too much importance to 
this venous visens; hepatic derangement 
is t® them, what the humidum radic&le vel 
primogenitum of Galen was, or, the calli- 
dum imjatum of the an.cients ; cancer, 
consumption, insanity, with too 'long a 
train to fdllow, all arise, agreedblc to this 
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circu!n^c ibt u hypotliesis from hepatic de- 
rangm-eiit ; and what are w^e to acquire 
fi oni lu'patic derasigenier.t but the neces- 
sity of askin;y another question, equal!}'’ 
obscure is.the cause of this very 

accoininodatini:'' dt^rahg 'incnt ? Had the 
investigation been t directed to orj^anic 
deran£(eincnt, science might have gained 
soinefiTtng eompaiiblc to the best interests 
of hiinuinity ; but, ai’as, this hypothesis 
wlies for its support alone on their own 
dogmata, illnslrated l)y no real process, 
supported by no comprehensive theory, 
and contrary, I maintain, to the structure 
and functions of the liver, as well as to 
the demonstrative phenomena of animal 
mechanism. It becomes not the dignity 
of genius tq be actuated by anomalous 
caprice,. I Avould recommend them to 
look for some connection beu/cen cause 
and effect ; for eifccts all bear a relation 
not only to tire caus'e from w hich they 
sprung, and on which they depend, chut 
likewise pn the precise disposition of the 
boflics they operate upon. , To ^ci^e dis- 
ease must produce health ; hence our 
treatment 'must be regulated by the gene- 
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ral as well as the local state of the systeift ; 
to the attainment of this object we iiiusl 
make our modus opcrandi conforiiiable to 
the principles of vitality: let them trace 
to its fountain the oiji^in of their theory, 
and conviction will with its bvigluost 
scintillations on thcirscepticism ; hepatic 
derangement, like all the ov.icles of .vain, 
groundless, and absurd !)v}» jtlie^es, has, 
for a time, beeh ‘the idol of ji liy ; but 
happy, thrice happy is it, that thi^ novel, 
this nugatt'iy iloctrine, is nt>w hi giMuing 


to be iiraduaio/ nhaiuionoi) ; its oiilliant 
coruscations, wanting practical I'cctitndc, 
are already on the wane ; tlj.; fame it ac- 
quired was Old}' i p!i’‘nt( ral ; in the height 
of its popularity; in Die meridiahf glory of 
ifs energy, it has I'ailcn, and the dead 
•calm of contempt j)nrsues it. If is not 
to depreciate the real value of individual 
effort I thus speaks tny object is merely 
to limit anomalous and dekciive principle 
io its proper sphere. 

‘J’o illustrate the idea respecting the 
liver being a filtcrcr,*wc have to takt? into 


considefafi®!!, that the blood, in that 
yiscus, frees itself from its h)idrogen and 
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CM'bon, the result of M’liich produces the 
constituent principles of bile, and thus 
ei, /-n s the blood to resume its arterial 
energy : the body is constantly midergo- 
ing innlation, the stomach is the centre 
of that mutation, \hc old matter, by the 
absorbents, re-enters the circulation, 

, t 

■I'.eufU^the necessity of a depjurator is 
aj^parent, the principal of which I con- 
ceive to be tiic liver,' and tins inference 
ajipears to be coircct, from the blood be- 
ginu-ing to resume again, in this viscus, 
its vitali?;l;ig powers, by again resuming 
its active arterial character: the spleen 
supplies the liver with blood, while the 
l^nnpliatic system is occupied in bringing 
back to the t’cneral circulation the resi- 

^ J 

diium of all the secretions after makilig 
them undergo an imperfect digestion 5 
the most striking and essential plicno- 
mcp.on that takes place in the vitalizing 
action is at that precise and peculiar mo- 
ment when the blood passes through the 
arteries, aiyl when it returns by the veins 
and'tj<:e\ lymphatic vessels : it is during 
this transitory action, that, those' singular 
chaijges take place .which so powerfully 
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influence every part of organization, alid 
produce tluit beautiful sy?'^ ’ *'f action 

atlid re-action which consti 
librium of pertcct health. It has been 
supposed, tliat the. liile ex islcti in the 
blood-vessels, and th^t the gall-hiadder 
formed bile ; if the first hvpothesis was 
the fact, we should, of couise, find bile 
and semen circulating wiHi the blood, 
which we kno w* is onposite to Jiict ; so, 

I ' 

too, if the gall-bladder formed bile, it 
would be rational to infer, that tlu’ urioaiy 
bladder separated the uric acid, or lhat 
the vesicida scininalis, inste ad of being Ihe 
*lcccptacle of. the semen, formed it, which 
daily observation €oniijtes ; yet 1 believe 
the elementary parts of all secreted fluids 
arc contaified in the blood, which, in its 
, general and r«gular circulation, brings to 
each indivilluaf organ ll)c inalerials icoui- 
site to the continuation of its vitality ; 
hence I also maintain, the bile has no 
fihare, or at most a mere negative one, in 
ihe. important action of digestion ; for 
when the biliary duct's are'obstructiiijj and 
its passagv into the intestines .prevented, 
the functions of digestion are, not at all 
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<iistui bocl, nor does the body, during this 
obstruction, lose any i>ortion of its nou- 
rishment ; hence, by what power the biic 
can be assimilated with the cLcra‘ical ac- 
tion of digestion is -beyond my compre- 
hensioK. \ 

^’he old writers on medicine, who most 
re^iwedly paid little or no att^mtion to 
chemical observation, 'and, if possible, less 
tlic phenomena of ‘ disease, sup})osed 
that ill the jaiimiico a secretion took 
place analogous to bile in the kidneys, 
the cellular membrane, and tlie skin ; 
and that the bile, in fact, became a com- 
ponent part of the venous blood : bin 
nioatrn investigators clearly demonstrate, 
tliat the blood, in its • passage through 
the liver, not being able to’ disengage 
itself from a superabundance of bile, prior 
to'its traA’-ersing the acrian canals, ileposits 
the feculent bile in -tke cellular substance 
of the various organs, where they are 
digested, and their principals either taken 
up by the absorbents, or consumed by 
pcrs'^kiation ; in confirmation of an hypo- 
thesis that carries conviction, -with it, 
we have the unbiassed support of Van 
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Swieten, Bethu, and, Stoll, who, m sonije 
cteric patients, observed the bones, and 
even the cartilagfes, tinged w ith a yellow 
colour. ' 

I conceive the statb of tin? nervous 
system to be far more >^i4rthy of attention 
than hepatic derangement ; and ho\vever 
the Stahlians might exceed, on this impor- 
tant subject, the boundary of probable 
ahd exact science, .yet, they have mani- 
festly contributed to the illustration oi 
the primary source of all 6ur seusatipns, 
by directing the attention to the nervous 
system, and the influence that system 
esterts, through its proper medium the 
mind, over every part of organiziition ; 
for all the secretions are intimate and 
minutely connected with this* energizing 
ppwer : the I'vver, and all the viscera, 
receive theif pdwer of action from tlic 
galvanic influence of.tlje cerebral organs; 
and hence it follows, their action imijst be 
subservient to it: of ail the organs that 
compose our complicated iVaiAc, that 
most irice%santly, moi^t pCrpetualbj,^* in 
action is the perebral one ; for, jve are to 
carry in recollection,, from thiji coinpli- 
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^ ’ Avo-nii all the rest of the functions 

■‘ ■'''ioles of vitality, by means 
-vliicli act the 
X til convey ance of 

* • .iU. • tn<l wiiich is coiitinu- 
«> 

.!.!<* -v-' iini^ression made on 

• * 

'ua.u conductors by foreign 
. lor vliv cerebral, in common with 
me other organs, a]jpears to be one of 
secretion ; ai.d I am .fnvthcr Icil to con- 
tider, that this galvaiiic power, is a sui 
generis, or a power inherent in the cere- 
bral action, l^eihaps we shall not deviate 
from the object of onr inquiry if we at- 
tempt to investigate how far the mind 
gov'^erns the body,- and whether the mo- 
tions autl actions of the body arise from 
the mind as tiie immcfUate .source a,nd 
origin, of motion. It appears to me that 
tlie mind only governs the voluntary ac- 
tidns of the body,^‘ the involuntary ones 
being solely subservient to animal me- 
chanism ; tlie immediate source and origin 
of animal motion evidently resides in the 
firsli jDiinc'ipies of minimal vitality, over 
whic'nthe mind can liave no confroul, be- 

t ^ r 

cause the animal pr'inciple first existed ; 
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hence I contend the vital and sentit^il 
principle are two distinct actions, but 
which, under certain circumstances, have 
peculiaw' reference to cacli other ; it there- 
fore follows, the motions of •the heart, 
arteries, and respiration, obey the vital, 
not the sentient po^/er ; )'et I liave iio 
licsitation in laying it down, as principium 
commune*, that the vital and sentient 
•principle each cp-opeiate for the mutual 
advantage of the animal economy ; but* I 
am led to conceive, that this scnlicnl 
principle, during tlie expansion that takes 
place in the growth of the animal body, 
Jias no inferior share in orgaui^iation, an«l 
predisposes the volujilary actions of the 
animal, to changes by no means .analogous 
to the tirat acts of vitality > in fact, the 

sentient principle is the offspring of matter 

% * 

and vitality and the •moment vitality 
calls this matter into action, is the peH(id 
that gives birth to the sentient faculty, 
and this frculty is a power solely inlierent 
in vitality. This action, in its t:oramon 
acceptation,* is well • defined * under^ the 
general term of animal life, which ifiercly 
implies a* capability of action. Borellus, 
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Malpigiiis, Ruych, aijid Leuwenhoeck, all 
concur in the sup^rt of this nervous 
influence ; but what was its distinct cha- 
racter, or what propelled it into ‘action, 
they neither atteriipted to explain on 
physical or nicchi^ical principles. Cer- 
tain it is, that this galvanizing vitality is 
the cause of sensation atid muscular mo- 
tion ; and it is within ,the circle of proba- 
bility, that after having, performed this 
distinctive action, its elementary princi- 
ple is absorbed” by the lymphatics, and 
uniting with the blood, assists the energy 
and fluidity of its circulation : thus thv. 
nervous structure, while it ausAvers as a* 
conductor of this galvanic energy, contri- 
butes to. promote, in its .varied and beau- 
tiful ramifications, tlic principal digestion*, 
and to vivify all the fluids, , consonant to 
the certain and uifiform action of vitality ; 
for these nerves are s,l)read over every part 
of the body, fol* the purpose of support- 
ing animal and vital agency, evitlently 
being endowed with properties peculiar to 
thents^ves for the mainteiiahce ‘of' their 
specific and varied functions. . 

Generally speaking, indigestion appears 
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to me to arise from the nervous energy, of 


the brain being disturbed 


the gastro- 


liepatic organ bding surcharged with fecu- 
lent matter, deranges the systems imme- 
diately connected wiUfit, and Vhich, by 
its galvanic influence,' ^^iroduces a morbfd 
excitability of the cerebral organ : and, 
however fallaciou's analogy, in many in- 
stances, may be, yet, I think, in the pre- 
!?ent instance, analogy illustrates my the- 
ory ; for in cases of concussion and com- 
pression of the brain, as ‘well as in apo- 
plexy, the stomach always sympathizes 
w' )i the cerebral organ ; indeed, the 
•lituatiion of . tlic stomach evinces its 


' oosequence to aiumal life ; on its right 
;i<le is placed the liver, on its ‘left the 
spleen, the pancreas under it, the dia- 
phragm abov^ it, before it is placed the 
peritoneum’, and behind the aorta; thece- 
fore, when this orgaji is deranged, the 
whole system of system's participates, 
more or less, in its all’ections : the stomach 
itself is a membranous bag, receiving the 
mastichtdd fobd from.the oesophagus, dt is 
divided, wh<;n empty, into an anterior and 
posterior surface, a great and little curva- 
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twre, the carclia, or sja|)erior ofieniiig, and 
the pylorus, 91' inrerior opening ; from 
the inner surface of the stomach the gastrtc 
juice proceeds, on which its functions 
depend.* " 

. The, persons pi^ieipally subject to dis- 
eases of this character, arc those who, 
from the nature of tlieir civil^ life, are 
compelled to inactive or sedentary pur- 
suits, those labouring* under any disease 
of the intellectual faculties, and again, 
those who are in a state of debility, or 
exhausted by habitual excesses. 

The actual character of many of the 
diseases of the stomach still remain sur- 
rounded by much ambiguity : for, in 
many of these diseases, « we are unc'brtain 
what part 'of the stomaeh ife actuaKy 
affecten, and in what manno’.' their remoty 
cause operates: indeed, ‘in "all diseases 
xvhere the nervous sys.tera is deranged, our 
sourc/is of information are very limited, it 
requires no common investigation to traqe 
tlic eflVct* from the cause ; by sympathy, 
lhe‘liw.igs, the f)leura, jejunum, S.ncl ilium 
may all be aflected, for sympathy is that 
prejiondcrating andr universal action by 
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which the whole r||iige of systems is go- 
verned. 

• I have said* indigestion appears to 
arise Trora the. nervous energy of tlie 
brain being disturbed*, which Inther pro- 
duces sub or super-i/ritation of these 
organs ; the result of this irritation is 
heart-bum, oolicj hypochondriasis, scur- 
vy, consumption, , dropsy, and various 
’diseases that, immediately or remotely, 
assume the chronic type. Among tile 
remote, or less distinctive causes,, are. 


grief and anxiety, too flatulent and fari- 
naceous a diet ; violent and excessive 


•evacuations, the abuse of blcerling. purges, 
and emetics ; prejseding disorders, espe- 
cially the aft'ectiQns of the liver? as well as 
hysterical complaints. The exciting cause 
^may be a wfukened and irregular peri- 
staltic action eft' the stofnach from a Ipss 
of its tone, which aliect the powe*r of 
the menstruum secreted by the stomach, 
on'which the digestion and solution of 
our aliment depends ; a vitiattJo or defi- 
cient SeeVetidn of the, gastric juice, ta ties 
cause mja^ Jcie referred chronical diseases 
individuals predisposed to apoplexy ar>. 
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subject to the symptoms of indigestion^ 
from a compressioi^^ll* the vessels of the 
brain, arising either from venous pr arte-? 
rial plenitude, but generally the fcx’iner. 

The symptoms usually present during 
indigestion are anxiety and distention, 
with fldtulent eructations of carbonic gas, 
a very disagreeable se^se of weight and 
oppression after eating, especially when 
the stomach has been long empty : the 
body either costive or very open, the 
appetite extremely irregular, in some in- 
stances I have been led to infer the mere 
action of respiration jhas forced down the 
food into the stomach ; great anxiety,, 
giddiness, palpitatipn of tlie heart, very 
restless nights, llushings of the face, bitter 
taste in the mouth, throwing up of half- 
digesteej food ; pain in the stomach, 
arising from extensive spasm .of that or-' 
gan> and many symptoms in common 
with hypochondriacal diseases. 

In fiiis count ly the frequency of indi-r 
gestionis. to be referred to our inactive" 
modes of life, errors of diet, ,nnd the 
very ititcmpcrate use of spirituous li-r 
qiiors. 
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Jixperience tells ^s, that the food best 
adapted to our natt^ consists of a due 
proportion of animal and Vegetable mat- 
ter; animal food produces great muscular 
energy in all the systems ; and, by intro- 
ducing a larger portlo’A of oily matter, 
produces a greater secretion of oil in the 
adipose membranes ; while, on the con- 
trary, a Vegetable one renders organiza- 
tion less favourable to such a develop- 
ment, but unquestionably induces more 
docile and fascinating manners, with un- 
common strength of intellect. 

The sedentary life calls for a greater 
portion of vegetable than animal sub- 
stance ; for a tendency to acidity usually 
prevails in the stomach of those drawn 
from the pursuits of active life ; the 
quantity qf food to be taken at eadi meal 
i*s better regulated by the appetite thjin 
any rule that can be 'suggested : respe*ct- 
ing the quality of the food, we should 
choose that which appears best to assimi- 
late with the gastric organ, which assumes 
in each individual a .peculiar ‘character : 
the difference between a weak and sfrong 
ponstitutidn is, that ^ one can assimilate 
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fcrod of difficult digestion into healthy 
chyle, while the is oppressed and 

variously affected by it, ahd which is nOt 
owing to the nature or quantity*'of the 
food, but ’to the relaxed state of the 
digestive organs. 

Dr. Cheyiie laid it down as a princi- 
pium coinmunCi that a Vegetable diet is 
the most proper regimen for va'letudina- 
rians, and tlie most effectual mode oi 
removing chronical diseases ; but I con- 
tend this doctrine is completely hostile 
to fact and experience ; for the weak and 
relaxed state, disease leaves the stomach, 
as well as the whole system, in, renders 
this doctrine somewhat ambiguous : a 
complete* vegetable diet, may occasionally 
be resorted 'to with great advantage, but 
during a period the stomaejh performs its 
functions with torpidity, a vegetable diet 
is sure to produce dyspeptic symptoms. 

If ,a vegetable diet is adopted in early 
life, while the energy of the system is in 
its acme; I then consider it both safe and 

I. 

rational ; but If it" .is pursufed at a* period 
•when the, constitution is bro|ien. down by 
disease and inteinpe/ ince, I then do not 
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hesitate to say such a mode of lining is hs 
unwise as it is injuj^us : for the with- 
drawing of an accustomed stimuli, at 
the <leclension of energy and vigor, is to 
solicit disease, by thc^ production of a 
general debility through the whole sys- 
tem ; for though the stimulus of fer- 
mented or spirituous liquor is not re- 
quired in the active vigor of youth, and, 
w'hen constantly 'resorted to, assuredly 
injures the general system, yet, in the 
more advanced stages of life, and \yherc 
liabit has rendered it necessary, I do 
contend, the sudden abandonment of any 
•stimuli is pregnant with danger. 

Respecting fluids, 'those generally in 
use arc malt liquors, spirits, and wine : 
malt liquoV is a heavy drink,* and the too 
frequent use of it generates viseeVid ob- 
structions. * We arc to recollect, our 

• • 

object ill taking dUuents is to fi cilitate 

the solution of our food, and i romote 
• . • * 
digestion ; w'ater is unequivocally the 

best menstruum for this purp,ose- for it 

not only* dissolves the foo*d, but ex^facts 

its chyle', ,ife also strengthens the stomach 

without stimulating* the system,' there- 
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foi'e, whatever good efiects are produced 
are permanent ; it (^Isengages, rather than 
corrects, a disposition to flatulency, and it) 
the solution of food is certainly a better 
assistant' than an ..anodyne glutinous 
mfilt li.quor : hen^e^ the quality of water 
forms ail object of the first importance, 
Hippocrates paid great attention to this 
point ; Dr. Lambe has given this subject 
a very elaborate and ingenious investiga- 
tion ; hideed, it must be confessed, water 
is a yery powerful agent, and that which 
appears best to assimilate with the con- 
stitution is the distilled, for whatever 
foreign substances may be, contained in 
it, though they cannot be destroyed by 
filtration,' may be effectually so by distilla- 
tion. 

Dr. * C leghorn observes r that, in Mi7 
norca, indigestion, swellecT abdominal vis- 
cera, obstructions of .the liver and spleen 
were . produced by the badness of the 
w'ater. The salutary efiftcacy of water 
depends ' upon its softness and purity, 
both of which'are oonsidera'bly Improved 
by disyilation — alum also improves its 
pwrity. . 
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Spirituous liquors produce, by a slow 
but certain acti<^n, obltructions in all the 
principal organs, and peculiarly affects 
the nervous system, qnd disorganize the 
intellectual function?. , Dr. Letsome 
andWillan on this qiibject have* copi- 
ously pointed out the evils arising from 
them. Xhe best beverage is wine, the 
temperate use of which stimulates all 
the organs to a healthy discharge of their 
individual functions. 

In attempting the cure of this class bf 
disease, three several indications present 
themselves to our attention ; the removal 
?>f remote causes, and of those symptoms 
which tend to support the disease, and 
lastly,’ we have to endeavour to ’restore 
tjife tone of the stomach : for these dis- 
orders are not only obstinate, but very 
liable, on the least irregularity, to retuvft. 

In cases where there is a great secre- 
tion in the stomach of viscid mucus; the 
tongue foul, great distention after eating, 
nausea, or vomiting ; 1 would commence 
my cure by gentle erfietics, repeated as 
circumstatipes indicate ; for iif iJl dis- 
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ehrSes of the storaach violent cvaciialions 
are to be avoided- ; the body should also 
be kept open by the gentlest purgative^ ; 
from bitters and chalybeates mud/ advan- 
tage will be dcrivedy as well as from lime 
water.^ , 

In cases where acidity is the prevailing 
symptom, rluibarb and the absorbent 
earths must be resorted to. 

JMany individuals iabouring under a 
costive state of the body arc perpetually 
taking purgative medicine ; nothing can 
be more injurious than this practice, for 
by their continued use the peristaltic 
action of the intestines becomes so Ian 
guid, as to require not only their perpe- 
tual use,' but an increased quantity. 

The following formula' I have sub- 
joined as best suited for general practice. 

^ KMETIC DRAUGHT. 

i ' 

Pulv. Ipecacli., gr. XX. ^ ^ 

t - Aq. Cinnamon, ijnc. iB M. fiat hnnst. vespeie 
uitnend. «• > 
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APERIENT PILL. 

R Antiiii . tartarisat. gv. iij. 

Hycirargy. subinuriat. gr. x. i ^ 

Pulv. rhci. dr. j. • . ^ 

Sy. simp. q. s. simuj contunde^ lit fiant pilules 
duodccim, suiimt tres pro re nata. 

TONIC PILLS. 

• • 

R Ext. colocyiitli. composit. scrap, ij. 

Curbon. ferri, dr. 1. 

Ol. essent. caryoph. aromat. Gtt. iv. 

Sy- zinziber. q.s. ut fiat niassa pilularis di- 
vidatur in pilulas vigiuti : quanun sumantiir tres 
bis de die. 

TONIC MIXTURE. 

. 

R Radio, calomb. tncis. 

Casc.V^^- cwntus. • 

Cort. aiir an receipt, aa dr. ij niacora ' 

Aq. fcrvcntis. uttc.Muodcciin. 

Per hora, et cola. 


R Infusi colati. unc. deciia 

*Tinci. zinzib. dr.ij*M. fiat misturacuja%capiac 
cocl^earia tria bis de die. ^ 
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et Hydrarg. submuriat. gr. fi 
Pulv. rhei. gr. v. 

Sapo alb. gr. ij - ^ 

Sy. simp. q. s. fiat mass, divid.. pilul. ij 
sumand. alternamane. 

JRl ^ Infus. cascarill. 8 5 xj 

Magnes. sulphal. 5j haust. siimend alter 
node. 
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8CRO^Lr£,A. 


If we were to* c’litcr rninjitcly into all 
the varied ramifications ’ !;ij .j . f iji 
regard to the cause, symptoms, and tieat- 
ment- of it, volume after volume would be 
consumed in its delineation ; suffice for 
' my investigation that we confine the his- 
tory to its leading tharacter, and our treat- 
ment to its gentral symptoms. In the 
afhnals of medicine we are presented with 
no disease that has morc.powerfully drawn 
the popular attention than this, or whose 
origin, action, and ‘cure^ Jiavc been so 
varjously and mysteriously accounted for; 
strongly illustrating the actiop and in- 
fluence of that sympathy ^t^.it. (exists be- 
tween the body and 'mind, and coiw obo- 
rates an* hypothesis I have been at no 
small labour to establish, visc.»that there 

c 
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are diseases dependant in a great measure 
on atmospheric action, and that their ef- 
fect is not to be referred to wijd or 
imaginaiy sensibility, for whatever state 
of atmosphere may, 'produce them, or 
whatever state of m^ind may assist their 
developcment, or what organs are imme- 
diately or remotely affected, I contend 
the distress of the patifent is real and keen 
while they last, and a clicinge of organisa- 
tion actually takes place, equally hostile 
to the mind and to the constitution. 

In regard to the cause of scrofula, we 
are not able to define it ; for the most part 
wc are led to conceive it does depend on a 
certain mode of irritation inherent in the 
constitution and which requires a stronger 

I 

mode of irritation to destroy :-t— Spring is 
the season of its/levelopement — summer 
acCc^lerates its action, heals its ulcerations 
in order to return the following spring : 
it often assumes a constitutional form. 
The muscles of these individuals are far 
the most lax ; the limbs soft and. flabby ; 
the Iifiad large ; the ‘skin white and soft ; 
the intellect vivid, and their perception 
far. beyond, their agey accompanied w^h a 
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very high degree of ilervous sensibility, an 
uncommon and, unconquerable aversion to 
actioi^and the usu^l amusements of child- 
hood : the lips* thick, the eyes and the 
nose perpetually disfchayge a viscid mat- 
ter ; scabby tetters suiiround the hotly ; the 
glands of the necjji enlarge, &c. &c.; these 
tumours , sometimes terminate in the co- 
lection and <jischar^e of a viscous matter, 
and at other tiines are transformed into 
hard immovable substances, that per- 
haps never disappear : during this *long 
stage it exhibits different .alterations, for 
in this, as well as all 'chronic affections, the 
"result is geuei’al, as well as local debility; 
the glands of the interior organs are also 
affected, such as fhe mesentery,’ the pan- 
i-reas, &c. ? the bronchial swell becomes 
hard and ujedrate, for when the disease 
assumes the period ,of activity^ a r«w 
mode of general action is pn’ocluced in the 
system, and which brings with it a j^arli- 
cular alteration in the organ affected : 
after trav,ersing succe§sive,ly through^ all 
its stages, by an ulterior action it passes 
into its can&erous character, for cancer 
appears to me to be *only different from 
. c 2 
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scrofula in the virulence of its symptonls 
and the period of life it attacks the pa- 
tient. The glands are the usual /)Cat of 
scrofula, and all parts where the lymphatic 
system predomirfate% ; for, according to 
Culleii, this diseasf^ depends upon a pe- 
culiar constitution of tlie lymphatic sys- 
tem, for it not unfrequently occurs that 
the external tumours disappear, and a 
visceral affection is the result, the pro- 
. gross of whose action will be influenced 
by the sensibility of the viscus affected. 
The external symptoms of this disease arc 
by no means dangerous when confined to 
the neck ; but when they tlffect the knee 
or elbow, they not only become trouble- 
some, blit very dangerous, and are fre- 
quently followed by internal affections 
either of the bronchial qr'^ibdominal sys- 
tems ; in all these cases the patient is very 
considerably rcduceik and, like all chronic 
affections, cither remain incurable, .or at 
an indefinite period disappear. Amid tlie 
versatility of, its symptoms, ope, singular 
chavatter that marks its anomalous pro- 
gress, is the facility with wHich'it Changes 
from one place to another, from the 
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thoracic to the abdominal viscera, arid 
from the exterior to the interior orgap^, 
arid th^s appears to be the result ,of a pe- 
culiar mode of tlie nervous action. 

We rarely find this (disease earlier than 
the second, or later l^ian the twentieth 
year : at one time it commences its dele- 
terious action, about the period of denti- 
tion ; at another at that of puberty, men- 
struation, pregnancy, parturition, lacta- 
tion ; or at the termination of some acute 
or chronic disease, as the rickets in cliil- 
dren, or where the habit lias not been 
freed completely from their dregs ; for at 
■all these critical periods, most important 
changes . are taking -place in all and every 
part of organization, particularly *in the 
lymphatic system. In infants* its eifects 
are first observable in the neck ancl the 
head. In the dissection of several cliiji- 
dreu, who died under- a scrofulous dia- 
thesis, I principally found its seat in -the 
mesentery glands, for the structure and 
position of these glands are favourable to 
its developmenlt. One • ’of these children, 
the parents, of whqm . with the most 
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anxious solicitude had consulted the most 
ciuinent of the profession, was supposed 
to labour under a liver complaint^ for* it 
had no external marks ‘ of scrofula ; iu- 
deed, they went ^o ^ar as to assert its total 
destruction. On tl^e opening of the chest, 
the lungs did not collapse, and through- 
out their whole substance there were se- 
veral abcesses ; the pericardium abounded 
with a very unusual c^tfantity of serum ; 
in fact, the whole viscera of the abdomen 
was' more or less diseased, the mesenteric 
glands were not only in a state of suppu- 
ration, but were considerably enlarged ; 
the intestines were much, inflamed, aiiu 
beneath their peritoneal covering they 
were surrounded by scrofulous matter: 
but what peculiarly arrested the atten- 
tion, was the sound state of the liver ; i[or 
amid this mighty ravage of disease, this 
was the only yiscus not contaminated by 
the ‘scrofulous action. 

As tlje individual arrives at puberty, it 
fixes its seat in the delicate organs of the 
lungs. In the dissection of these subjects 
we find ail the viscera have aespmed theap- 
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pearance of a worn-out system, a prema- 

✓ 

ture old age, no positive organic derange- 
inrent been perceptible. 

Of all. diseases it is one of the most 
hereditary, and in seyeVil of the Ibw coun- 
tries where the air is thick and foggy, apd 
the food salt, crude, and viscid, it is en- 
demial ; for when* a disposition to scrofula 
exists, it requires hut a very slight cause 
to call it into action, and it is no less tlie 
fact than singular, that the disease may be 
produced in the neck by 'a strain, blow, 
bruise, or compression of the joints of the 
knee, ancle, or elbow, and the same effect 
•no doubt may, be excited in the mammary 
and axillary glanda* the use pf tight stays, 
by retarding the general circulation of the 
fluids, may’predispose these glands to take 
upon them yie scrofulous actioh, and 

which, on the Cessation *of menstruation, 
. . • 
may acquire the mqre serious and malig- 
nant character of scirrkus.’ , 

As to the appearapce of scrofulous tu- 
mour, this is so ejjtremely fallacious, as 
well as variable, both'in regard to tl?f? size 
and progress of its developraeAt, that no 
certain opinion can be formed , respecting 



the scrofulous diathesis ; the most certain 
cliaracter of tlie disease, in its indolent 
stage, is the ])atient’s constitution ; in the 
major part oL these tedio\is cases, tfie tu- 
mour is TO dud, hatd, movable and indo- 
lent ; on the appearance of this tumour it 
is necessary to exaii^ine the state of the 
mesentery, which, in ii'ifancy, is alw'ays 
voluminous; for whe^c a disposition in 
thv. habit exists towards J;his disease, the' 
mesentery glands ate usually first affected, 
but t,he most positive assumption of scro- 
fula is best taken from the constitution of 
the parents ; for Cullen says, it deserves 
to he remarked, that in a family of many . 
children, when one of the parents has been 
affected -w-ijlh scrofula and the other not, 
(as it is usual' for some of the children to be 

r 

in constitution pretty exactly like one pa- 
rent, and others df tliein like 'the other,) 
it commonly happeijs that those children 
who ipost reseifible the scrofulous parent 
become affected with scrofula, while those 
resembling the other parent entirely es- 
cape : we arc also to. take into donsidera- 
tioii the age and constitution of .the indi- 
vidual, as Avell as tliq seat mid activity of 
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the I 'l.iour. Wlie*'. ■•hf’ 'oi its become 
aif^cteci, the tumours use jr.fjiiently fol- 
lowed by abscesses, which not only erode 
the ligaments and cartilages, but also the 
adjoining bones,* witli^a|Caries, of singular 
character ; in tlic lAorf marked and ag- 
giavated cases where jiach season produces 
a regular succession of these tumours and 
ulcerations, the whole fluids of the body 
.become affected Uy the scrofulous acri- 
mony, and lay the foundation for various 
chronic diseases. In regard to the cure 
of this disease, we are yet in the prssses- 
sion of no certain remedies, it will suflice 
for me to speak generally on the treat- 
ment of a dilieasc whose symptoms are so 
fallapious, and ill wliich we are rarely 
consulted, before it has become ’constitu- 

m ^ • 

tional. During the early period of it the 
’ exhibition of gmall do^s of calomel and 
emetic tartar, with exercise preporj*iot>.- 
ate to the age and strength of the indivi- 
dual, best answers our intention (jf cure 
’ Perhaps the following formijila is well 
adapted fo{ general purposes.; 
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R Hydrarg, submuriat. gr. x.ij. 

^ Antim. tartar, gr. ij. 

Sacch. puriss. 3j. M. fiat pulv. divide chart, 
xij. cap. 1 alter, mane in q.4. 

r 

When thfe disease .becomes more ad- 
vanced, tonic medicine, varied aj^reeab^e 

• • . . I . ® 

to existing circnnistanccs, is to be resorted 
to, but in all cases I would recommend, 
in the first instance, the use of a gentle 

1 

emetic, for it has been - premised, the 
mesenteric glands are first affected, the 
fnncti^is of the stomach must b^deranged, . 
the use of an emetic is strongly indicated. 


R Cijrbon. ferri, gj. 

Sacch. alb. puriss, M. fiat, pulv. divid. 

chart, xij. cujus suinat I ter de die in q. s.« 

** * . • 

Respecting the treatment of scrofulous 
tumours tlic first object is f:6 ayoid their 
suppuration ; this 1 .would attempt by 
the application o,f a placer composed of 
the equal parts of soap and mercurial 
plaster.: for these turadUrs should never ' 
be opened by art except when sne^ted upon 
any of. the large joints, because matter 
allowed <o adcumulate within the capsular 
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Hgajnent of the joint might injure the 
bone also rubbing the affected joint 
iiigli^ and morning with water, saturated 
with common salt, and after each friction 
rc-apply the plaster. |'!J’hougU tjie materia 
nledica affords no relnfidy capable of cur- 
ing scrofula, yet lithink a lon^*coYiti- 
nued course of* medicine may modulate 
the scrdfula diathesis, and if the vigor of 
' the constitution is good, may finally weary 
out the disease. Respecting diet, it may 
be necessary to state, that the overfeeding 
of children very much assists the habit to 
take on this disease, and when taken on 
supports its action : therefore it becomes 
an object of the first importance in this, 
as well as all diseases, not to, over-feed 
.childrens the food best adapted to the 
individual must be regulated agreeable to 
existing •circumstances, for no general 
principle can be pointed out. I should 
frequenly recommend lime water, with 
xAilk, to be given: as welT as 'distilled 
water. 
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C VTANISO tg DISEASES. 


Of all the diseases thq,t .occur in prac-- 
tice, tJie most perplexing aie clirnoic 
eruptions of the skin, the cause of which 
is obscure and cannot be traced. These 
are, at present, too often met with ; they 
appear to arise from a depraved slate of 
the whole fluids. These affections are the 

f 

productio),! ,of a specific irritation o>r a 
peculiar disposition of the fluid* system,, 
which sooner or later gives rise to a series 
. of very obscure phajiiomena, siagular in 
their character, and v^y tedious in their 
cure ; and, like aH chronic diseases, termi- 
nate spontaneously : and though rarely 
dangerous, ©r contagious, are yet not only 
impleading, b\it frequently assume *a very 
tedious 'coursjp. 

The immediate* cause of these eruptions 
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seem to arise from a general morbid dis- 
. jDOsition of all^ the tumours either as to 
theirs quality or quantity, and whicfi is 
supported by atjpecific^irritation, and this 
action may be protljuqsd by a variety of 
more remote or exciting causes,, such as 
the particular constitution of the indivi- 
dual, the unusual, variable, and inconstant 
state orthe wcatlitr, the errors of diet, 
the long contin&e’d use of mercury, hard 
drinking, interrupted perspiration, 8ic., 
8cc. ; which may surcharge the habit with 
feculent matter. 

These furfuraceous scales are often 
accompanied with immense lassitude, 
head-ache, and 'anxiety, with itching, 
pricking, and shooting pains,* i^specially 
towards evening and morning : on break- 
ing they disciiarge a liquid of the concrete 
form, and produce ,a scale unpleasipg to 
the eye ; the skin»is'long in recovering its 
usyual tone, colour, and general appear- 
ance ; their progress is generally very 
slow^ ayd obstinate : all th^se lingering 
anomalous eruption's, by perpetual!)^ teas- 
ing them, liiay terminate Jlu actual ulcej^a- 
tion, and which generally assumes the 
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erysipelatous character, and if not checked 
may destroy the whole skin within- their 
reach, exhibiting a spectacle too h’deous 
to describe. An intimate connection is 
often established [between these eruptions 
and a variety of internal affections, for it 
is certain, by perspiration more than any 
other secretion, the recremeutitipus parts 
of the aliment are disposed of ; and that 
this co-operation betWe6n the skin and 
stomach is supported by the means of that 
consent of parts so perceptible and neces- 
sary in all the functions of the animal eco- 
nomy ; and hence it is universally admitted, 
that all cutaneous eruptions are ever to be ' 
regarded as a salutary effort of nature, 
and we li^'ust rather assist than diminish 
this actiii^]^, liowever opposite ?t may be 
to the feelings of our patients. 

TJie indication of cure in tliese erup- 
tions is to co-operate, not control, the 
uftbrtsof nature. We must first direct our 
attention to the state of the bowels, and 
in the choice of our purgatives we must 
selecftthose substances which more freely 
determine their^action to the qUtaneous 
vessels ;• for.it is a poiift of the first import- 



ance to increase, by every possible means, 
^tlie*general perspiration, which will not 
only subsist the expulsion of feculent mat- 
ter, but also purify the whole animal 
fluids. Among a var^Jy of remedies the 

following claim attention. 

» 

H: Ilyclrarg, submiiriat. gr. lx. 

Gambog. gr. xx# 

• Antiinon. targ^a^sat. gr. xv. 

Opii pin is. gr. xij. 

Gum caniph. gr. xx. 

Ext. gentian, moll. gr. lx. fiat Diassula*flivicl. 
pilul. lx. oujussumat j. ter ile die. cx cyanthuin 
am plum sequent decoct. 

• 

R Mezerioii. radiej. cortic. dr. ij 

. Sarsaparill. rad dr. ij. 

Aq. I^i'igid. puriss. Ibij. 

Dccaque ad libram uiiain. sub n(i^||p|coctionis 
, adde rad. g^c^'rrhiz. incis. unc. j. et cola. 


These ought to be continued for some 
length of time, and should the eruptions 
be tedious the following solution would 
tend to aUay the irritation. 

R Tinct.*ferri. muiiat. dr. ij.^ 

Aq. dUtUI. uue.' iv. M. ficit solutjo saepc uteiid. 





. ‘Should they be attended with ulceration 
the following ointment may be apf^l^. 


R 


Ungt, h^ drarg. fort. ^ 

* ' vthaig^r^acet. aa dr. j. 

Dsig .-i M. fiat ungt. App. part. 
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adveBjUsement. 

( '* 



THfi Reader is respectfuify *raformed, that the 
foliowifig sheets are not the Ivsult of an^ |()Prsbnal 
vanity^ or assumption of peOutiar kooMriedge ; but 
are dbieflj intend^ to daaw the attention of en- 
lightened practitioners* to a subject of importance^ 
and to excite them to submit their researches and 

s 

opinions to the public. ' • 


« The nature and manner of the attack on Mr. 

Crowtubr, as they admit o^ no justification^ will 

• # 

doubtless operate with liberal minds as ai^^ology 
•for tke style which he has adopted in jifs defence. 


The pamphlets has'been pritfted at his own ex- 
pence, for the furtherance^ o*f the purpose which* he 
has above stated, and for circulation among gentle- 
meuof professional reputation and literary acquire- 
ments. 




idabies {biratica. 


Dr. JOHNSON is certainly erroneous in 
supposing that this cojnplaint is particularly 
prevalent among Priht'ers. 

It is not so confined^ as will he particularly 
illustrated by the Jollotving epistolary corrcs- 
^ndence. 

9 

It mi^ht proceed from a peculiar, dih'icaci! of 
sensibility and feeling towards an e.t tctmvo 
clAss of his Mfljestys subjects, called A;ilhui .‘j, 
that the learned Docthp did not emmdrate 
these gentlemen as especially exposed to this 
complaint. 




COHEESFONBENCiG. 


Soszeett Court, July 83, 1810. 

SIR, 

You having* chosfen, in your edition 

of your uncle’s book, to state, “ This author 

• 

(Mr. Bryan Crowther) further indulges, his 

satisfaction, and enhances his compliments to 

* jyfr. Ford, by taking a plate or two from his 

book, for the benefit and embellishment of his 

# 

ow'n* giving thus, though tacitly, an^nsus- 

• picious testirAony that he held .the work in 
high estimation : “ 

* 

• § 

I shall take leave to >remark, that, so far 
from taking a plate or two from his bqok, I 
shduld have been ashamed even to have bor- 
rowed frpm* them ; so execrably ejcecuted are 
thqr, that th^ are a <fisgraoe to the work. 
I shall brin^ the artist to Mr. fallow, the 
bookseller, and I shall see whether he will 
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dare to give publicity to a charge so un- 
founded. I trust the aboVe statem^t 'will 
lead you, from a ^ense oft candour and truth, 
to correct your . 

. I am. Sir, ^ 

Tour obedient Servant, 

BRYAN CROWTHER. 

« 

To Thomas Copeland^ Esq. 

Golden Square. 


To this letter Mr. Copeland thought proper 
to transmit me the follovi ing, reply : 

Golden Square^ 1810 .- 

t 

Mi\ Copeland presents^ compliments, to 
Mk. Crowther, and h^s been favoured with his 
note. Mr. Copelancl ‘has nothing to say in 
defence of the execution of the plates dn the 
llrst edition of Mr. Ford’s book, but it miist 
be evident 'that 'the t>vo principal plates, illus- 
trativ'c of tlje diflerent stages of ithc hip-disease, 

/ ' 'I - * 

are materially the same in Mr. Ford’s and Mr. 
Crowthcr’s books ; and as the former happen- 
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ed to be published many years before the 
o^attfi]^ the one must be considered as a copy 
of the other. Mr. Copeland begs to observe, 
that in this view they w«rS considered by the 
late Mr. Ford, as they will be, he thinks, by 
every one who compares them : and^i^i. Was a 
feeling and expression of regret from Mr. 
Ford, that his plates should be re-published, 
which drew from* Mr. Copeland the remark 
which is the subject of Mr. Crowthet’s note. 
Mr. Copeland does not see how an artist, or 
any other person, can alter the fact as it 
' stands, of which the public is now the Jtidge ; 

m 

and Mr. Copeland must/ therefore decline anv 
further discussion. . 


If Mr. Copeland cannot, the public will see, 
that no one is more likely .to know whether 
the drawings Mr. Campbell made, wei*e taken 
from cases I introduced him to, or, whether he 
copied .them from Mr. Ford,’s book. When I 
mentioned to Mr. Campbell, who made the 
drawings, the charge preferred against me by 
J. C. and Mr. Copeland, he said^ I am 



cohtent that the public should so decide, but 
I feel justly indignant that ^t should be^ sup^ 
posed 1 Copied from plates so vile, and' anato- 
mically incorrect.”^ To sd'ch as imagine that 
no other 'practitioii^el; ^ver saw the diderent 
varieties of the hip-dbease but Mr. Ford, I 
may stand suspected ; but a reference to the 
plates in the one book and the. other will 
suffice, in this instance, to shew that Mr. 
Campbell, the artist I eihployed, has no pre- 
tensions whateverto the character of an accu- 
rate copyist, except from nature. I assure 
the reader that some professional friends saw 
the patients from which the drawings were 
taken, and will give (if required) their testi-*^ 
mony that I speak the truth*. 

» * 

I take this opportunity of correcting ‘an 
error in‘judgment, when I pafised commendja- 
tioD^on the first of iVIr.^Ford’s plates. 

*• t 

If, ip defence of the execution of the plates 
in the first edition of Mr. Ford’s book, Mr. 
Copeland lias notliing to say, what then has 

i 

* J.C. says, p,il53^ copied faithfully, in WF.Crowthcr’s third 
plate.’* Does ]Mr. Copeland know Mr. LangsiafF, surgeon, of 
Forc-itrect ? Leu him enquire of that gentleman as one^cvidenGC: 



tie to say in favor of those given in his own 
, «(y;^on of that wprk ? After all the botching 
besto’t^ed upon his uncle’s plates, they are 
rendered less illu^trativp,^ and cpnvey a more 
inaccurate idea of disdk/e%han they di^ before 
they were touched up,^ to ** benefit,.and ,em- 
bellish” Mr. Copeland’s edition. 

• 

, Mr. T. C. has ndthing to offer in defence 
of the engravings m his own book. The 
explanation of the plates ^ he has given is 
precisely the same as his uncle’s, which, 
of course, was very proper in him, as they 
are the same plates. But what does he 
mean ? After giving an account of plate l, 
he proceeds to infcfrm* us respecting plate 2, 
and states, this* and the preceding figures 
tSere taken hy Mr. Bernie.” I hope none 
have been suj^ressed, particularly * the one 
which might represept the hip which, vtood^ 
mit before, and falls* fn behind. If the plate 
be destroyed, where is the preparation ? for it 
must be unique,, and worthy of the first place 

in the Hunterian museum, and af any price. 

• • • • » 

t 

Now, '^;hdt Mr. Copeland and his friend of 
fisson Grove think, or what. Mr- lord did 
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think, no way interests me ; but I shall always 
feel anxious to merit the approbation ofjtbe' 
public, to whose judgment I am invited to 
appeal, and te whos^ decision I shall most re- 
spectfdiy submit. ^ ^ * 



•l^E FUROR HIPPOCRATIC.US, 

OE 

GRyECOiMANIA ;* 

* 

WIJH ITS 

HISTORY AND TREATMENT. 


Previously to making any remacks upon 

the translation of the aphorisms given in Mr. 
Copeland’s book, I thank the firm of Messrs. 
J. C. and T. C. for their kind hint, that w hen 
I studied to writej/orYf/er in re, I needed not 
to h4ve deviated from the go{>d.t)ld rule of 
writing sitaviter in modo." Tiiis is very good, 
^ and it is very^easy to observe how ready most 
persons ar6 to* give good advice ; yet,, sonxi 
how or other, how; few there are disposed to 
follow it themselves. By way of apology, 
.1 will confess the truth, and explain how my 
mind became irr^ted. * 

J.C. in Mr.Ford’s edition, referred tiie reader, 
in his appendix, for authorities which, so far 
from supporting him in his conclusions,appear- 
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« 

ed to me to render him no service, and flatly^ 
contradict bis assertion of ** that thus you > 

there is not a single word of any irfport- 
ance in thd original tdicf, which 1 have warped, 
violated, or translated^ dd * my own peril ; they 
are rend&cad on good authorities." J.C.’s autho- 
•rities, he imagined, would pass current with our 
profession : and had he not intruded himself 
upon us by his novel aphorisms, for the purpose 
of instructing us in the nature of a complaint 
which he knows .nothing about, his time 
should Aever have been obtruded upon by me. 

J. C. would have it supposed that 1 applied for 
literary assistance to persons less eminent than 
himself. Were 1 to disclose the names of some 
of the geijtlemen who assisTced me in the ex- 
position of 'the aphorisms alluded to, every 
one, I believe, except J.C. would acknowledge 
I could not have referred to fitter persons for, 
the pVrpose; and in having so done, I per- 
formed a duty I owed to the public, and one 
which the importance of the subject demand- 
ed. With this aid I shall enter upon a trial, 
of skill with hjm, and let % public determine 
on which side the question " the' weak' advo- 
cate” has been’ employed. ‘ • 

% 

« 

Does J. C. mean to infer, that until Mr. 
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Crowther shall have “ happily UltisirafeB the 
• and verified the truth of the former 

irarmations" of these aphorisms, which, to the 
profession, have not to. this mogicnt been per- 
fectly intelligible, hef sfaAuld be silent ? 

. I cannot be silent wliile I see them mutilated, 
misrepresented, and converted into absolute 
.nonsense. Whose ‘cause am I advocating? — 
That of ** the* celebrated physician, tvho 
reckoned himsef the seventeenth in lineal 
descent from Msculapius^ and who lived about 
four hundred years befo7'e the Christian 
tBra, under the name of Hippocrates be- 
sides, ** a sagacious , and indefatigable ob~ 
server," and one*** who wrote (as J. C. has 
given his opinionr) ivith the philbstiphical pre- 
cision of a,scholar, and the, elegant felicity of a 
^gentleman*' 

j 

' • % 

1 will now proceed seriously and fairly to 

coysider the subject of complaint with which 
•I have charged J. C. and bring ray defence to 
a conclusion. • 


* Vide Mr. Copeland’s edition, p. C6j J.C/s appendix of the 

same work, pp. 284 and 285. 
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llippocratis Aphortsmi, Sect. 5 . 

Aph. 59.. su<jh* as labour long under 
the hip-disease, the hip-bone stands out be- 
fore,* there*' Is a falling iit behind, in them mat- 
‘ ter supervenes,” with Mr; Copeland, and i$ 
, ** mpervening" with J. C. * 

( 

« • 

Aph 60. In such as labour longer uoder 
the disease of the hip, the hip-bone stands out, 
the limb wastes, and they become cripples, if 
they be not cauterized.” 

I should have bcert happy,' in as much 
as the • profession were agreed op the 
propriety of* ^artificial discharges, and ac- 
knowledge the benefit to be derived from 
their use in effecting a curb 9f the hip#- 
disea^, if Mr. Ford 'hod proceeded no far- 
ther, respecting the apfiotism.s, than noticing 
the ad\%ntages of the treatment suggested 
by Hippocrates. ‘ 

Had She late Mr. Ford thus far ventured, 
and no further, the passage' was clear, safe, 
VLtidJordable, and it would have given me plea- 
sure^ to have had nothing else to. have animad- 
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verted upon but the excellence of his book. I 
.wish he had obtained more assistance, or that 
it suggested to him, that by a vain, osten- 
tatious display of possessing superior lite- 
rary acquirements beyond others bf his pro- 
fession, he might have gotten out of his de^lh. 

/ •* 

The translation which the triumvirate have 
given to the public, as the true and fair mean- 
ing of these disputed aphorisms, I shall attempt 
to prove to be incorredt ; for it appears to me, 
that no disease of the nature which they mean 
to represent, ever did or can happen. In fact, 
I do consider their construction as the ofi- 
spring of a visionary malady engendered in 
their own brain. Jlut enough of Mr. Ford — 
he is Uo more 1 

The 'hip stands out before.” • As the 
Greek is the’samb, why no’t “ stand out before’^ 
in both aphorisms ? ^ l^efore what, in common 
sense ? They do not mean* the bone stands 
qut'*In the front of the thigh ; if that were to 
happen, a complete .dislocatioi\ must take 
place. * How came thjy to* cram in tl>e ^vo^l 

before’’ in. the second edition, as the pro- 
priety of adopting it never occurred to tliein 
in the first ? It was to answer a purpose as 
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contemptible as it will appear ridiculous I 
will explain, by adverting to one of J.C.’ft 
authorities, how far he is capable of misre- 
presentation, and let the redder judge. 

Xn ^ their never^to~bc-forgotten appendix, 
page 271, second edi^iop,^ J. C. says, "that 
there is certainly a ‘ falling in of ttie hip be- 
hind,’ is neither denied* nor disputed. Mr. 
Crowther, in his book, page 278, admits that , 
* the falling in of the nates, or hip behind, is 
one of the characteristics of the hip-disease, 
properly represented in Mr. Ford’s first en- 
graving,’ and well copied in Mr. Crowther’s 
third plate." 

f 

In my* ‘book, to which* he has referred, 
he has wilfully misrepresented tjje passage. 
It is thus — " The elongation, of the thigh, 
‘"the extenuation of the ^ limb, and the falling 
in of the nates behind^ are characteristically 
represented in Mr. Ford’s first engraving, 
in which it is proper to observe that there is 
no mark of suppuration.” 


* Messrs. J. C. and T- Copeland, as gentlVjmen true to the 
tc^it, will liirnish as with the Geek for the wor<t before. Is it 
to be found in J, C/s con amore'* edition of the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates ? 
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J.C. says, in all the former translations, with 
go essential difference, there is nothing said 
of tKS'‘ falling in of the hip behind, either in 
this or in the following supplemental apho- 
rism. Who is surprised, that wliaf an author 
never did write or say, can never appear ? , 

I was astonished at J. C.’s account of what, 
he said, 1 had stated ; I found, however, by 
a* reference to my book, that I had not 
made myself quite such an ignoramus, al- 
though the word behind * was superfluous 
in a surgical sense. J. C. prides himself upon 
the propriety of this part of his translation ; 
but I should like to know, w'hen he considers 
the relative situation*of ’his own posteriors, if 
he thinks the nates likely to fall in, ^n>any other 
place than behind, if they fall in’ at all ? 

•% 

One absurdity "begets another, and that is 
the construction he hgs**put upon nates, which 
he has rendered hip. The appearance, noted 
by tlJe artist is from a wasting of the glutrei 
muscles *; they, togethes with the extenuation 
and elongation of the limb, are cWracteristic 
, I 

• Glutaeas, from yXisraf, the buttock >. Turton'.v 

Medical Glossary. 


U 
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effects of one species of the hip-disease. The 
wasting of the limb causes the appearance of 
that part called the great ' trochanter/f!f^ the 
thigh-bone seemingly to stand out ; this ap- 
pearance io (leceptixei a^d the apparent promi- 
nence is not before nor behind, but external 
and lateral, which isv*he proper situation of 
the thigh-bone. 

t 

This species of affection of the hip-joiiit, 
which is attended with seemingly a lengthened 
state of limb, arises from a cause explained iu 
my book ; but this cannot be the complaint 
alluded to by Hippocrates in his aphorisms, 
for, as the elongation is verj visible, surely - 
such a conspicuous symptom could not have 
been by. him entirely overlooked. 

Independent of the intcrpol|ation of the word 
hip, why did J. C. omit the ‘observation, that 
tTaere was no mark of suppuration,” but, be- 
cause it would have cbifdemned his translation. 


Consideration of '^ocKtv, retro, behind, and 
J. C.’s authorities. 

b . 

!■ ' 

, To thus, rendering this word with great 

submission, there is; I think, every objection ; 
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nor does it appear to me that J. C. is at *all 
$uj^orted by the examples he has adduced. 

is used, he says, for retro\ behind; ad- 
mitted by our joint ^uiiliary, the Lexicon ; 
but how that meaning can be made subser- 
vient to the explanation of the Subsequent 
■authorities J. C. produces, I am utterly at a 
loss to conceive. 

But as to his illustrious friend,Bellerephontes, 
{ think J. C. had better have left him behind*. 

< Toi 3* «T/ oixoir^i noiit, 

Ilavl^s etfuvfAm 

/i vero nequayiam retro domum iverunt^ 

Omnes enim interfecit eximius Bellerephontes^ 

But they by no means returned home again. 

For the illustrious ^ellerephontcs slew Ihetn all. 

tl. A. 38o. , 

Xvofxtfos y o * 

Jraius ita^; Meilkx retro ahivit^ Clarks. 

Therefore the old man, enraged, went back againt 

• • 

H. A. 214* 

» 

« tv V 

^ «ra^<y <Eyi» o^ffj 07x01. 

■ ■ " retro curvati sunt acuti hamu » Clarke. 

The sharp hooks were be.]^t backward,. 

H. e. 257. I 

Turot yS mortf airota^ov vHiis tmot* 

Hos autem non iterum retro (M^erent veloc^ equi. Cl a r k i . 

The swift horses shall not carry thedi back again. 
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J. C. remarks, ** thus Hippocrates distinctly 
points out both what falh in, and where the 
falling in is, and clearly intimates a pdCuliar 
early period of the disease, viz. when this 
* Jailing in* of the nates, pr hip behind,' becomes 
first observable or evident.” 

' ' 't, 

Tljis gentleman says, “ the meaning of an au - 
thor can only be ascertained by what he himself 
saj'^s on the subject.” J.*Ct is fond of my ex- 
pressions. I ask him where did he meet with 
all this ? It exists no where but in his head. 
This fulling in behind, as he calls it, is nothing 
more nor less than a diminished condition of 
the muscles of the buttocks ; they are reduced 
in size, have lost their plutnpness, therefore ap- 
pear flat ;'an.d this is his mighty discovery ; and, 
with unparalleled assurance, quotes me <is 
authority for the hip falling in behind !! 

As* the aphorism dqes not point out any 
thing of the kind,' how came he by all this in- 
formation ? 

t 

4 

The falling iit of^the nates behind was 
Mr. ^Campbell’s expression at the. time he 
was taking the drawing not from Mr. Ford’s 
book, as I have been chaiged with, but the 
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patient’s nates. I incautiously adopted the 
expression, and inadvertently gave it a place in 
my book. 

J. C. finding the nates arranged by Mr. 
Campbell, was determined that they ^ould 
not be cramped for,ro<fm ; to effect this pur- 
pose, a very natural idea occurred to him, 

^hich was, that the ^ joint stands out h^brc’* 

• • 

In such as labour lon^ under the hip‘ 
disease, the joint stands out before, the hip 
falls in behind, in them purulent matter is 
supervening'* 

It appears that Hippocrates— No, no, it 
is J. C.'^s modesty -^it was himselfAv^ho ** inti- 
nfeted a peculiar early period of the disease, 
v4z. when the ialling in of the nates', or the 
hip behind, becomes first pbservable or ‘Cvi- ’ 
dent.” Thus much.as to time. If he had 
asked me to have arranged the aphoi;ism for 
him, it would have been transposed, as the hip 
falls in bejiind, the joint ptands out before. 
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Mr. Copelands Aphorism. 

t 

In suc^ as labour ‘long under the hip- 
diseape, the hip~bone stands out h^'ore, there 
is a falling in behind in^them matter super- 
venes.” 

c 

I 

J.C. and T.C. disagreed when they got half 
way through the passage^ when the old gentle- 
man managed his business in a twinkling, as 
appears by the arrangement I made, but the 
young gentleman, not being determined, nod- 
cd an intelligitur, and went behind. 

Mr. Cdpeland has stept from his surgery, to 
commit — what ? — why, murder against gram- 
mar and common sense. He has converted ^le 
words %(xt 'araA/y sp.zin'afju into a substantive, &c. 
as “ there is a falling in^" but upon any other 
authority than Licentia, Aphoristica, is best 

known to himself. 

< 

< V *' 

if *he should ‘become an editor of a Greek 
g^mmar, I hope he will not pl‘o\"e ** ungra- 

^ Sec the engraving I am accuied of having copied. 



cioHSt** as It would 'be rather bordering on 
** vittjiankfulttesi\ not to give the verb, -wiiich 
has afforded him so much assistance, pre* 
ccdence to the other parits of speech. 

Though there is neither sense noj: meaning, 
ytt I perceive a great deal of art and de- 
sign in the application of the sentence : the 
(pie refers to the plcHe, while the old gentle- 
man has my written, authority for his accu- 
racy, I may be accused of boing ungratefully 
choleric, when these exertions **were made mmt 
ikndently with a sincere d4sire ef rendering it 
(the translation) less liable to the dislike of 
Mr. Crowther; and mare acceptable to hit 
learned Jriend** U I * 


Mnatr jirtumPitnm.^ 

mucus. J. G.* says, page 258, ** It 
might have fully answered his (my) purpose, 
and been no prejudice to (my) argument, 
if Mr.^ Crowther 'hadyjust remarked, that 
though I considered suppuratumettaA mucores 
words of the same import, or very nearly so—” 
My choler rises at stich an insult— to make a 



distinction himself, and then call wpon me ti> 
acknowledge they are of the.same im{>0]^ . 

Galen, allowedly the mosfraccurate commen- 
tator on Hippocrates’s aphorisms, as well as 
Fabncius of AqiiapendeQS,<on the same subject, 
write'decifiedly as to tVe condition or nature 
of the secretimi efiused within the articu- 
lation *. 

Foesius and Gorrseus'j' maintain a similar 
doctripe as to the'quality of the fluid effused ; 
but yet J. C. cannot discriminate between se- 
cretions attendant upon a morbid state of a 
joint, and the one which is pro 5 iuced by the 
occurrence of inflammatipn, wb^ich can alone 
render tl^^qjffusion of a purulent nature. 


lb artictjllR pitattogoi ai^pmtar, quetn myxj^m 

» api^lal; (|9ippQcrate«) a quo aiadefacta*articulationis liganaenta^ 
lanionfredduAtQt: atqoetdeo fkcile a cavitate articolus exctdit> 
tt mramriioti. cuoi di^culUi^ iScIBit. 

» Aphor. JSippofr, Cam* 6. 

Hi f aocB.* &9f | quchapborl&mb HKppQcr, c^usam 

ifssignat UmX articuK femorisj aaod excidat, etVecidat } quatn in 
j^itoitam^rejicit mttcoaaoh; ut pulo ille^muchs., qui naiura^ 
tik^^i^4h^n€riim^iHieuUr9i$^iMiai^ eopUtamen phsatquo 
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would ask J. C. whether the circumstance 
of there being much, little, or no inflamma- 
tion, should have any influence with respect to 
the treatment of tWe disease, or tlife smallest 
tendency to effect a ^change with 'regard to 
the quality of the flufa ? 

I conceived my time -would have been mis- 
spent by entering into<a chemical investigation 
of the properties of pus and mucus. 

A minor student knows, t^iat if any indam- 
matory disposition in the joint prevails, what 
remedies are most essential to its removal, and 
at the same tira? will employ such applications 
as are best calculated to ’promote the disposal 
of the tumefaction by absorption. /The young 
student w’^oufd have adverted to the painful 
state of the joint^ which, wuth the febrile con- 
dition of the patient, would*have formed to an 
intelligent mind something like a criterion to 
ascertain whether the joint , was or was giot in 
a 'positive state of suppuration. 

Dr. Parr,* (J. C. saya) metotions the^«diffi- 
culty of distiilction between pus and mucus. 
This is weir enough for a chemist, or a man 
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like J. C. to ascertain ; while the first inv 
mersed his fingers in the secretion, to discover 
something as a furtherance to science, the latter 
grubbed in itjfor the luxury of filth^. 

‘i. 

Let us, examine a tumor, the contents of 
which are ascertained "to ^e fluid; it is luckily 
absorbed. How is any man to kno„w whether 
this fluid was pus or not, but by ascertaining 
the pain attending such swelling, and the 
effects upon the health which such a complaint 
would have had upon the system, had there 
been any inflammatory tendency. 

J. C. I am afraid, will still misapprehend 
me. But if he really wishes to know pm from 
mucus, r"Would have him try the following 
experiment Let Mr. Copeland introduce 

into his° nostrils a dossil of lyit charged with 
• 

English word muck Suggested itself as the only deri- 
vative from the Greek roor, a'hd^ the nearest of kin to 
'tis preebely the very thing in Arabia 5 but it was obviously not 
admissible here. The other various signiiication.s of for 
various they ar^, deny it w^ho will, were as little to my liking. 
The humor de naribus^ the' snot of the nosr/'^ was not suit- 
able : elichinium lucernte, the matter*^about the wick of a 

lamp/' would not do in this nor the mUorin testudinibus^ 

** wall lime,'* and even the feest of tliem, the ^ucus in ostreis^ 

" oyster juice/* not in season/’ — J.C/s note, p.250, Cope- 

land's edition. 
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fed precipitate, and I am persuaded, that the 
tiext^ morning the copious efflux of purulent 
matter will explain sensibly to him the differ- 
ence between the secretion of pus and the Am- 
morde naribus. Thi^eems an excellent reme- 
dy for complaints or the head in which there is 
rheum for intellect., '^t is also useful for such 
who \iz.\o%affected msion) and cannot see, espe- 
cially if from the abbve cause. 

• m 
m 

1 again peremptorily deny that mucor 

articulorum, has various meanings ; it signifies 
miicus, and not suppuration. 

J. C. would have it imagined it was a mere 
mistake in the medical acceptation of the words ^ 
suppurationes and* mudores. No^ Such thing. 
If that evei;i had been the case, a man who 
pj^esumes to ins^uct the profession to which 
he does not belong, is nevertheless accountable 
for his errors, and deservedly subjects himself 
to the penalties annexed fo the commission of 
them. ' 

• ’ .. ... , 

An instance of the Unpleasant consequence 

of impro^prfy substituting one word for ano- 
ther, and the ridicule which succeeded the mis- 
take, is well instanced in the following fact : 
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I shall avoid giving the name ,or place »t' 
abode, and thereby manifestthat on some oa- 
casions . I am capable of proper poUlure and 
judicious curtailment. A physician met an 
apothecary at a patieA^s house ; and, after 
the” doctor had written his prescription, he 
took from the table, \h the presence of the 
patient, a phial of medicine, the learned 
gentleman had prcscrib^*d the day before, and 
observes to the apothecary that he did* not 
think his drugs \yere of the best quality ; to 
which the apothecary, w'ho, by this remark, 
was placed in a truly awkward situdtion, 
after a little recovering himself, made this 
reply: — ** They must, sir, indeed be very bad, 
if they are like your iatift.” The doctor, ira- 
tus iiaq, 'returned back again home, but not 
behind. In a few weeks from tljis visit vt'as 
published, with hi^ name, a oollection of ipe- 
diedi cases, written in elegant and classic Latin. 
He was complimented greatly on this produc- 
tion. • The lapse oply of a very short ^ time 
brought to» light the following circumstance : 
Some officious persons circulated the re- 
port that the Latin w^s not the docior’s, for 
iKfne but an ignoramus w'ould have'substituted 
^e W'ord jnateria for pu»‘ mistake 

proved rn fortunate, as it let the cat out of the 
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b^. Tt soon spread over the town that the 
cases were put into Latin by a dealer in 
crockery ware, and the doctor’s literaty fame 
expired in a crack. * 


Examination Aphorism. 

I shall give him every advantage by refer- 
ring to that translation, which is now, by 
“ revisal, and a stricter adherence to the ori- 
ginal text, rendered less liable to misrepre- 
sentation.” 

“In such as labour under the hip-disease, 
the joint stands out Jbefore, the hip falls in 
behind, * in them pufulent matter i& snperven- 

* 9 9^ 

mg. 

•% 

/ shall bring Ills nates to an anchor, by 
asking what has become,of that little insigni- 
ficant word Xp“'» and ? ^ 

* .9 

For what purpose did J. C. omit this con- 
junction*? 'Could J. C.,*have translated the 
aphorism as hti has done, but by leaving out 
this word, and thereby depriving of 

its legitimate nominative case ? \ shall close 

1 
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my evidence by asking J. C. how the same 
part can stand out h^ore, ai?d fall in behind 

I have J. p.’s authority for this informa- 
tion. Fabricius said, ** I^ppocrates was, when 
he .MTj’ote his aphorisms, an old man, and in 
the zenith of his knowledge and skill.” It is 
not for me to give to, or withhold, from, J. C. 
a similar compliment, 'but I will submit to 
public opinion, whether he has proved himself 
a person who cognitior aphorismos expostiit !! 


I shall take leave of .Slfr. Copeland, by ad- 
dressing to hiiw the following letter : — 


SIR, 

i c * 

Your uncle> Mr.Ford, you say, ‘*for 
all hi^ modesty, '' was far from being unskilled 
in the original text. We have only your word 
for that, as his translation of the 59th aphorism, 
in the j^st edition of His book, gives a complete 
depiai your assertion. It a'ppears to me 
that the uncle and nephew were taught at the 
same school, and by the same master. Am I 

I 

f 
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to presume that your uncle bequeathed to you 
his modesty by way of legacy? If so, it is 
very conspicuous in the following paragraph : 
“ The translations being now made more 
literal, are rendered Jpss excepuonUble ; most 
of the objections to t^em are no longer appli- 
cable, and they seem, ya their more simple atid 
concise form, less ^ssimilar to the style and 

manner of Hippocrates ! ! !” 

• . . 

I have purposely enumerated your deviations 
from accuracy; and really in this kind of art you 
exceedanyl everknew; three misrepresentations 
in less than six lines of your own book ! ! 1 

believe your friend so beset and confused you, 
that you laboured under a hind of literary 
mania.* Do not njistake yourself;,,’! do not 
attribute ycdxv complaint to too* much learn- 
ing, but the incessant bewildering of J. C. 

Who doubted the propriety of your uncle’s 
referring to the doctrine of Hippocrates ?— 
Befote he held a probe in his hand, Mr. Pott 
had established the efficacy of issues in the 
hip-disease*. - / ' •> 


* I speak of having been •witness to the application of this 
treatment, in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, sofar back as 1783. 
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Why could not Mr. Ford be content with 
the practice? Because J.;C. would not let 
him, as he would not let you. 


In having gone thev.lengths you have in 
support of your uncle’^ opinions, you have 
something like excuseH>trt to proceed to such 
an extent, to feed the- vanity of a^weak, silly 
man, as to lend your name, and thereby sur- 
render to him your pfofessional judgment, 
though it may move my pity, excites my 
astonishment ! 


J have no enmity towards you, notwitli- 
standing the injury you intended me. But 
let me place you in your own eyes, as you 
must sc^in^ in those of other people. Your 
misrepresentations with respect to the apho- 
risms afe palpable and glaring ; and for whom 
arxl^for what have they been made ? For him 
who rendered your uncle (a respectable sur- 
geon), contemptible. And for yourself what 
has he not done, to establish a character 

I * 

in every respect remote from that which is 
desiri|;l>i6, either as a surgeon or a scholar ? 

I 

*• 

Notwithstanding your deluded fascination 
in attending to the dictates of J. C. you are, I 
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am informed, very respectable as a surgeon ; 
but how far you»have succeeded in rendering 
the translation of the aphorisms less objection- 
able in the second than, the formei' edition of 
Mr. Ford’s book, let.Ae reader judge for him- 
self. 

I aix^ir, 

With eveiy wish for your future prosperity. 
Tour obedient, humble Servant, 

BRYAN CROWTHER. 

To Thomas Copeland^ Esq. 

Golden Square. 


'The compliment that has* been paid me by 
J,C. is of the ragst flattering nature, and one, 
which no individual, in any situation of* life, 
ever before received/ •What can a reader of 
this address think of the person who is <the Ob- 
ject of it, inasmuch as his very funders are 
brought forward as authorities in fiivor of a 
translation ! ,ifay, so flatteringand complimen- 
tary has hfj conduct been towards me, that he 
has even altered the orijgtnal (wcf in com- 

c 
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pliance with my misiahe. How particular must 
be my obligations to this gentleman, when he 
says, that there is not a single . word in the 
original text of any importance which I have 
knowingly 'warped, violajtedi or translated meo 
periqulo.*' Sure enough, '^but he cheated the 
devil, and imposed upbtr his reader, by not 
adding the word omitt/sd. There is a salvo 
for a Jesuitical commence!!! 

t ' 

It appears, pages 06 , 67, by MS, dated 
March .1 1 , 18I0, that the late Mr. Ford, ** with 
a view of shortening disagreeable disputations^' 
arrived at this conclusion, that so long as 
xacvSua-iv cauterizcd, cannot be got rid of as 
spurious, or an interpola^^ion, it cannot pos- 
sibly be denied, that Hippocrates was perfectly 
sensible of thie great use of issues made by 
caustic, towards eiiecting the cure of the dis- 
eased hiprjoint, andf treated ibis complaint in 
a mode similar to what is now practised.” 

If suc^ were Mr. Ford’s idea of the suhiject, 
why should he give a translation of . the 
aphoris^ at all' ?' Might he not have been 
content with the curative mode su^pgested by 
** t^t celebrated.,f^sifianf' 
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How happened it %m ®raX/v be 

translated in the Body of the book, th^e is a 
falling in behind^ but because it should corres- 
pond with the hip falls in behind- ihtbe appen- 
dix ; for if they had eriglished the conjunction 
%tti, and, then both of their translatidns would 
have proved erroneodST 

-i shall close this .subject by a reference 
to the note, pages 254 and 255; 
signifies the hip-joint, and, inrtbat sense, it is 
the nominative to. the verb s^i 9 onui, "l^ryjiov 
signifies the hip, and, in that sense, with 
the addition of ■otoToj', in the sense of, retrOp 
behind it is likewise the nominative to the 
verb sif.Tjtiff'Jii, and denotes the faying in of 
the nates, or hip behind, one of the character- 
istics of the disease, properly represented in 
Mr.* Ford’s engraVSag, and copied faithfully in 
Mr. Crowther’s third plate,” * 

What misrepresentation !— the nates arc the 
buttoeks ; aiid, separately viewed, ’how can 
they be considered the hip?'r-The hip js a 
whole, conij^osfd of several parts. 

's’ 

This rraowh^ eii^positor iof Hippocrates 

. • C _ 
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has said, that /<rx,<ov is the nominative to 
t^tfocTon; it is likewise the nominative to 
To be sure ii is — but where, in 
the original* text, can^be founds the Greek 
expressive of the word nates, or hip ? 

'tv 

Fn the original text, is a nominative 

to the two verbs, to which it is connected bj'^ 
the conjunction xui, et, and, and therefore can- 
not be allowed two meanings, 

i 

I shall english this part of the aphorism by 
J. C.’s note. The hip stands out before, and 
falls in behind." Now, instead of joint, let 
us suppose an army ^ JE^xercitus extai et retro 
incidit, *f the array stands^out before, <and falls 
in behind.” * Here is generalship! — was eycr 
any thing like it before effected? Were 
there a vacancy .for Comriffander in Chief, I 
think J, C.^8 abilities entitle him to the 
appointment ; for never, till now, could it 
be supposed, a line of military capable of per- 
forming two such opposite evolutions by one 
and same nroventent, 

•» t 

If govefnn^pnt-would hearkeii to my sug- 
gestion, they would appoint J. C. - Com- 
mander in Chief of His Majesty’s forces . on 
the Continent, to meet Bonaparte’s army; 
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he would be more than a match for that gene- 
ral, as the same number of men, at the same 
instant, would stand out befoire to oppose him, 
and their falling in behind, woul<^form a corps 
de reserve. 

In page 64, I am ^fitSased of animadverting 
upon the tj'anslation given in the former edi- 
tion of Mr. Ford’s bonk, ** with unbecoming 
warmth, and a degree* of asperitjj^ that the oc- 
casion did not call for.” 

I am of opinion, tliat W'hen a man has written 
to mislead, no animadversion can be too strong; 
and I so^much. approve of what I then said, 
as applicable to J.C. ii> mj^ appendix,that I shall 
re-print*it, as well as the note inse^t^d at the 
end of my book, with the aphorisms in their 
original text, washing to put the literary 
reader in full possession of what is necessary 
for his due consideration of their translation, 
without subjecting him to the expeppe of 
purchasing jeither Mr. Ford’s book or my own. 

♦ 

Let* the reader keep to ’the original text 
of Hippocrates* himself, in a consistent per- 
suasion, that the meaning of an author can only 
be ascertained by what he himself says on the 
subject.” * ■*' 
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J. C. acknowledges that he is bordering on 
four-score ; he might, I think, have employ- 
ed his time to some useful and honourable 
purpose. If he makes a ifespectable hgure, it 
mi|st b.e consoling to* him ; on the other hand, 
if he sees before his eyes a glaring instance 
of having placed hims^^ in a truly ridiculous 
situation, let him make the only^ atonement 
in his power, by an acknowledgment of his 
errors, and a confession of 'the sincere contri- 
tion he feels, for having grossly misled the 
nephew of that gentleman whom he stiles a 
** sincere friend,” and to whom he affects to 
be a ** real well-wisher.” . 

•BRJAN QROWTHBR. 

August sr^ isio. 



AFPENMX-i . 

— — 


"jM[r. ford’s puTblication on the hip-disease, 
is a well written performanqe ; and the student 
will derive considerable practical information 
from its perusal, ‘ It was with regret I noticed 
in it a translation of the fifty-ninth and sixtieth 
aphorisnfe of the sixth section of Hippocrates ; 
because it appeared to me, that neither would 
the disease \^ar Mr. Ford out in Tils interpre- 
tation, nor pould he be justified by the original 
text in translating these, aphorisms in the 
manner he has done. 

w 

Mr. Fbrd says, in the sixty-third page of his 

book, “I^ink 1 may venture tq affirm that 

the doctrine of Hippocrates, if the aphorisms 
* * # ^ ^ ^ 
alluded to dr^ literdly translated, is revy clear 

and compfphertsible to those ’who are conver- 

' sant with the disease, and may amount to 

neither more or less thin what foRows. 
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** Aph. 5Q. — In the progress of the hip- 
disease, the standing out of the hip-bone, 07 
its external projection, and the falling in of the 
nates behind a, re prognostics of suppuration. 

4 

Apji. dOj — When, in this complaint, the 
hip-bone stands out, theJtimb wastes, and the 
patient must necessarily halt, un}ess he be 
•cauterized." 

I shall first insist that the appearances de- 
sci'ibed in the fifty-ninth aphorism form neither 
an indication nor a prognostic of suppuration. 

By suppuration may be understood the for- 
mation or production df abscess r I have never 
found it riceessary in my own practice* to ad- 
vert to the figure of the limb, jn order to 

ascertaid the existence of matter ; for the sen- 

• # 

satio^s of patients, their state of health, and 
the fiuctuation perceived in the part, have 
rendered me acquainted with, and themselves 
sensibly alive to, the nature of theii; situation* 

c 

It iS.obvious that the latter aphorism' applies 
to a condition from which the part^r might be 
relieved, and in which lameness may be 
avoided; now I am inclined to believe that 
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no such case of diseased hip, as that described 
Vj Mr. Ford in Jiis translation of the fifty- 
ninth aphorism, has ever occurred without the 
patient being irrefrievably maimed. 1 mean 
that in those cases ^of*hip-afiect!on, which 
have advanced to the period of suppuration, 
the patients have bef;;;i irrecoverably crippled ; 
consequently lameness could -not have been 
prevented by the application of the cautery, as 
intimated and directed by Hippocrates in his 
sixtieth aphorism. 

Experience has taught me, that cases, in the 
incipient stage of the complaint, may recover, 
previous to the occurrence of suppuration, 
and thus that lameness*may be altogether ob- 
viated.* I could a]so adduce, on* this point, 
the testimony of other surgeons.* 

*The elongaticm of the thigh, the extenuation i 
of the limb, and the l^Qingin of the nates be- 
hind, are characteristically represented ^in Mr. 
Fprd’s firsjt engraving, in which it is proper to 
observe, that there is no mark of suppuration . 

* * * * •* 

The second plate is also a very just exem- 
plification of the apj^arance induced by a ca- 
rious state of the bones. The shortening of 
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the limb, and the outward marks of repeated 
suppurations are well depicted : and, if there 
were any correctness in Mr. Ford’s translation 
of this aphorism, 1 w,ill predict, that the pa- 
tient, whose case furnished the drawing, will 
carry , with ^him through life the prognostics 
of suppuration : as the Jpqpjection of the hip, 
and failing in of the nates behind, will remain 
with him to the latest pefiod of his existence.^ 

These appearances are, in fact, conseijuences 
of the disease, and never can be regarded as 
prognostics of suppuration ; and, although it 
be true, that the complaint may have arrived 
at the height, which is intimated in Mr.Ford’s 
translation of the sgth aphorism, and abscesses 
have occuftdd ; yet these collections of matter 
do not take place, on account of th^ projectioh 
of the hip-bone, an4 the fall.ii^ in of the nates 
hehih^t but are the ordinary effects of the 
disorder, with all its ill Consequences to health, 
and its»>de8tructive. influence on the afiected 

limb. , * » 

* • 

4 

Should a knowledge 'of the disease give me 
any advantage over Mr. Ford’s fi^end, and 
teach me, thqt the interpretation insisted upon 
by J. C. of Lisson Grove, cannot be supported 
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by tbe actual occurrences of the complaint, I 
.shall have done * my duty, as a practitioner of 
surgery, in rescuing Hippocrates from the im- 
putation of inaccurate ^prediction, or of defi- 
cient ii^ormation oti this Subject.* 

• ^ 

If I speak confi(fe;j»tly in favor of the former , 
translations, which have, until the publication 
of Ml*. Ford’s bookr been received and cona- ' 
““dered, with no e^sehtial difference, as express- 
ing the true meaning of these very aphorisms, 
.1 am justified by finding, that Galen, and eveiy 
commentator onr the works of Hippocrates, are 
in support of my convictions in favor of the 
old translator^. 

In the first of (these aphorisms, J. C. of 
Lisson Grove, renders the words ksci truhiv 
et retrorsum incidit, and Jails in be- 
hind. In support of this, he tells u^, that the 
^ord 'nrocXiy signifies retro, retrorsum, and centra, * 
behind, as it does rursum and itertm, again ; 
but, from any oi the passages quoted Jby him, 
we'cannpt see in what manner the word, 
though it^may be rendered retro, can, with any 
degree* of propriety, ^be translated ,4>y the 
English term behind ; nor, do we think that 
this adverb corresponds with the Latin retror- 
sum, which he uses. But J. C. commits a 
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greater error in his translation of the word 
/Av^cct, which he calls siip^urationes. We 
apprehend, that it will not be deemed too 
bold an assertion, when we'^ maintain that the 
word can hare no such meaning : implies 

strictly' mvei or mucores ; this signification is 
warranted both by the d/mvation of the word, 
and its acceptation by the best commentators. 

Foesius, in the 254th page of that part 
of his work, entitled, (Econotftia Hippocratis 
Alphaheti serve di'stineta, defines inv^u to be 
** humor vile pituitosus et lentus qui natu- 
ralitcr in articulorum acetahulis continetur 
he adds, moreover,, the following emphatical 
words, by way of illustration, mucus out 
mucor, qui^fum purus sit, et secundum naturam 
se haheat, hent valcntes et facile fnobiles arti- 
culos reddit : ac si contra naturam' succreverii 
etre^undarit, nimid huniore ‘S'ticulorum Kgu- 
menta imtnbem et lubricous, eot'um prolapsiones 
facit. Sic. aph. 5Q, lU). vi. fiv^oci et mucores 
supervenientes femoris caput loeve et luhricum 
reddentes, in causa sunt ut facile sua cavitate 
excidaL" ' \ ' 

V 

as appears in Gorraeus, signifies that 
** mucor qui est in articulis, in spqtiis interni* 
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continetiir" and not suppuration*. I will 
subjoin the words of Gorraeus, nmcor, 

mucus (licit ur ab Hippocrat. humor pituiiosus, 
lentus et albus. Is in partibus ^sanguihits, os- 
sibtis et cartilaginibus coUigi consuevit ; cum ad 
earn imbecilitatem p^vencrint ut alintentum 

suum nequeqnt conS(iucre. 

■ • 

After these proofs of the clear and plain, 
meaning of the word we are rather 

surprised at the pertinacity with which J. C. 
insists upon the propriety of rendering it sup- 
purationes ; wishing, however, to bring this 
matter to a conclusion, we beg l6ave to quote 
a passage from the appendix to ISIr. Foi'd’s ob- 
servations on the disease of the hi^-joint. In 
page 250, w^ find J. C. expresses himself thus : 
** to the rendering the word which I 

have tra.n^a,te^^9uppurafiones, although it has^ 
various significations, ‘there cannot, I bftlieve, 
be any solid objection : in vindication of the 
sense in which I have taken it, I appeal to 
6orraeus,*who expounds it in the same mean- 
ing with Regard to thievery aphorism.” 

» • 

In answer to- the above, we deny that the 

* Fide Gorreei Opera sul voce» 
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word has various significations ; it signifies 
mttci, and not suppuratione^, consequently 
there is every objection to it§ "being translated 
•suppurations. • . 

«i 

If J;'C. sh/juld feel himself awkwardly situ- 
»ated, he is rendered so%.y his friend, Mr. 
Ford, probably not acquainting him that >;nicus 
and pus are distinct things, [n justice to J. 0. 
however, it ought to be stated, that a gentle- 
man, pre-eminently distinguished by his pro- 
found knowledge of the Greek language, 
would, when I stated the question, have com- 
mitted the same error, but for my explanations, 
conceiving that mucus or p/s might be used 
indificrently ; from this ciifcumstance it^ may 
be surely inf*drred, that, however fCminent a 
man may be for Greek literature, ,he is not 
therefore sufiiciently qualified if judge of me- 
‘dical Siibjects, unless assisted by other advan- 
tages.. 

It is reallya matter of astonishment, that 
an appeal should have been made to the works 
of Gorrdeaii'; in which Ppositively^ assert that 
there will not be found any thing whibh could, 
by most forced construction, justify us in 
assigning any such meaning fo the word pv^ct 
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as the matter produced by suppuration, or 
lam at a loss t{\ conceive, unless J. C. ac- 
knowledges that he is unacquainted with the 
distinction which inedica] men l^ave establish- 
ed between pm mucus, what apology he 
carf oficr for such an unwarranted a^rtiun as, 

thus you see that ^h^re is not a single word 
of any in:\portance which I have warped, 
violated, or tri^nslated at my own peril.” 

Having thus, I trust, shewn the impropriety 
of adopting either Mr. Ford’s, or his friend’s 
translation from the authorities which they 
themselves have produced, J shall take the 
liberty of referring the reader to any of the 
old comtnentators on the works of Hippo- 
crates, for they all,, without any tflklerial dif- 
fercnce, agree as to the proper interpretation 
of these two aphiprisms. 

Mr. Ford judiciously requested a learned 
friend, whose impartiality is the more»to be 
respected, ^s he is not of the raedipal profes- 
sion,, to fqrnish him with a new translation 
of these* aphof isms, th^ coincides with his 
own opinions. 1 also have propounded the 
matter to a divine, whose character for Greek 
erudition, were 1 at liberty to disclose his 
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name, cveiy English' scholar would revere; 
and, as I find that his idea of the sense of 

It' 

Hippocrates dii^rs from.;tliat of J. C, and 
agrees ttK^re* pearly .with the commonly re- 
ceive trapslations, I sl^U lay his opinion, 
and^ihe 'duthwties by which he supports it, 
before the pobiic; and* 4«ave' those, who are 
interested -in > the controversy,, to ' form their 
own ju(%ment.' * . . . 


Bipp. Aph, VI. Sect. 59, €k». 

' "* c 

Apr. £9* ti#* (rxiuios ivo%h.iifdvot<n 

Ttf XFcil.tv l^pss-hfjuf rifjsitari 

piu^Ki haiytvoyiottw 

t 

• ^ y <*/• 

^.PB. OO. 'OwvoiTtv ^vtsTO l<r%t^os Ivvx^e'fMvoiri 
yjpHutt TO It^o» tftTc^otff^TVtTgoftrt riit^ou to (TxI^ot, 
ifv xtioBwcrm 


Hojrda, Printer, Bodfc* Street, Coeent Garden. 
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!^un|>us ik Vitatiinio ointeadid* tnatit etind t» 

"jcidit «t ruMW iBCiditj Id* n&oua imtataltnr/* HipfiC .Apli* 
ISlaagusB, aqn. 1748. jlqfc* ab AhneloyeTB ;"" - '<■■ * * QuibiM 
"Imigo c<uniiwiUo(liii ddorc eooflktads femMu« nimBHim 
*' cox» excidit rumnoqua U* Exiteem inoMcimtur.** 

Hipfiu Aph. .Vontii. Lndg. ana. ci3ii>C36mii..»w(» 

•f Quibiu ab uabiad* didtumo vaxatts kcbium. 4 pmprioloco 
*' excidit atque rutauc^mcidit, da mttci%aaacaii4wt.^^ TmimH 
ktio Charterii..*—." ^uibua longa coxen^mn dudore cott‘« 

’• flictatis, feteoria aammum caxaa eimwlit rutaintuiae recidit, 

" iis mucosa ibidem pituita eoiHjgjbCiil'r'l. IVaaalatiQ HoOerii. 
•>— -.Rtgeof ing these tranalatkiiuij, Ji C. propoaea Itx^awn m (be 
folfoving laorda:*" diutunua Idwrantibiu, 

^oiur extat, et retromom kcidit j; hia anperrebiunt ai^pu* 

" rotionea." In pemna afflicted wil^ja Iktgeriiqr diseaae of 

" tllHg,hip.jofat, the hip Stands out, a^'Ma in bdhipdf Jn ' 
*• them Mipparatfona folloir.** ttie tetunied author ohaer^ea, 
that Hippocxntea uaea thear<ntf thnt aig-* 

nifiea extare, to frqfeet w aaoad qtUt-oooxfitkr^t to out} 
knd ihit dlik<y as certainly signidMjIfflMaurdruraam, and eo»« 
trth behind aod'oa tAa other tid^- it mnui did 
tigain, i \ 

Aoiordmg to tn* *<p|fjh»i«a« the ^ae BipIMonte^ 

taore acdurat^ «^|(^Mied hx'tiM Ritloariflf wordai *• ht 
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*5 vhatsoeirer. ifitb.ft du^ascf.of ^e|iapl$i^vj 

0fIong.c<»itini;p^«> ibe faj{>-j!0^t.i)tm.(b out 
" sHu8tion>,am^.ftbbiM^ again into it,; ifi them,an»cui^'<qf';. 
“ nuiffipua ftji^,a|ttf»iip$ f^o^toiSB.*’ . Fordiy in* 

ter^taiii^ Foeiitta : "^terdum 

»!• ale kxam i«n/»W dicitur« lib. do 

<'.artl tp^. M rS »»r* iVx^> igigw, 

•• tttiOic Kiibit Ggl. £t. Apb. SSf^lk 60. Ub. 6. n ifx'*** l$v«nH 

" ^M^n*,..coxa cavitat^jnid ^cidit^ runuaque rect- 

-•'* dit, boc ^t, ‘n*^tfxhi_£^i!f» cOKendicis articulus, pt jtlic 
" sennit Gal. Bic enim femofis c'apite Ot aummo intebigitur 

" qu^ coxte inaeriturj et excidere^nuM^uelUabipOtest qur 
..** m^P etiaip libr. de art. S/iu da^^citur liumeti ar^ 

“ ticulus rS-xar £fu» ifOpfy pro a^rticulo qui est ad hume- 
*' rutn. "AgOfn, namquo eo a|>borismo totam articolationem 
" aigpifleat quae complectitar «t ca^u^ femoris rotundnm ac 
" laeve et . acetabulum ct Tinculum : . idque totum iVx"" 

" dicitur.*' , . * 

' Because the ]&igluh vt'ord "lingering’* conveys the idea of 
pain and debility, iMwell as duratiem* I would render xg"">f of 
long continufinee. 1 admit that*! see that extdt more accu- 
rately rep^^its the Greek word i^irartu than exotdit. It ex- 
presses the app&arance .of the^diaeased joint, and the effect of 
the disease upon it. . i 

In regard to t|ie passages ,^:ich J. C. quotes 
Hi^er,. apd those to which he refers in other writers, shew 
that it meaxa t^o; and 1 prodd obsave, that rttrsns in the 
sense 0^ somethnes menns more than the mere 

repetifd|<» of an' act as expressed by. iterum. But s^ in the . 
case stated by H|ppP^P|es, the joint retuitks«into, its former 
dtuation, i‘ kaiie i^ea^itir^to avoid all ambiguity by trans- 
lathurji^y ba6k itgai9< I^d not agKc pith Q, in render- 
•“'™%.word«d^rJf5fi|t<ff ^ot do J'se^h^ the Engiishword 
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I to th^ tatip wotdrMroritw^iifltii^llelilWil^^ 

«|Q|^ed. But ftirther^ Uioqgh it weft gttmted tkat folAi* 
sctmotimea meant or «» fla yat> Ht tke 

ve are now contidering:, I^t^t^n^enigii to ii^ Midi a tfgDio 
fication. lyiaidAii^ thougk it ipd! ey^reaam the 
of the bone to itt proper aitaathm> it very 91 cdonlattd to 
express the sinhing in of t}ie part of the hip oppodto to that 
irhich ttandfi out.— at appears fiiom GorrtBut^ dgnibet 
that " pracor, qui fist in artvuliB> dut in tpaitiia interaia conti* 
netur/* and npt tupjmratim. 1 trili subjoin the words of 
Gorrseus : “Mifmmueor, swevdicitiir ab liippocrat huihor 
vqiituitoeus, lentus, et albiis. .Is in partibus exangnibut, ossi* 

" bos, et cartilaginibus colligi consuent, chm ad earn imbe> 

“ ciQitatem pcrvenerintut alimentum suum oequeant conco- 
" quere.” 

That does not sigpii^ suppmttien ; that it does signify 
mucous secretion, and that the excess of secretion is nyuo 
nous to the joints, will appear plainly and fully from the words 
of Hippocrates nSmn lf« ml mum tuAa^ f, 

iyictheun r» t^fOga, xoi iii rSte ^Mtk/Wiw'jro, £rt S^erOautosrm 
** vgos luurm’ esiiet ii itai Hun y/nrsu, Srar dmi ris osuputtygaojl 
" fvf vmodof ri vgSrts vi^toreft ti dg9gw* c^ytig t^oOngii 
'* tyfimf i hriffvnxuim dmi vir mpsif* fWiiro dfs isoMi ^ns MfiSfdnt 
keu 6k elgte/iinitU rif omfnis met fyfmtsrstf xsu df* wsMn tSm, 
Kgu si yffghnt rS £^>^0 msKis WHMyMff, furwgi^m r» * 

** MVfa, M(r< TO stg6gn oisliStmUf iffd atsra lotim sal hsiMai(w»f 
“ xml im rSn ^aKsi yifoAu* sal l^aofilo rSTOftaXXoo y/nmu, ftSMim, 
" arms h iovt*, Smw. Mucus ottfnibus h naturi inest, et 
" chm^iurus fuerit, bene valent ar^uli, ideoque fhciU mo* 
" ventur, dtmaiut inter se lubrici. ^bmitur aytem bbor et 
" dolor, ubi vexaverit quss h carne fluit humiditas. fanprinus 
" quidem aigiilus fit articulus, ni^e enlhn lubrica est ^s» ex 
" carne effluxit hpJkuditas. Deindd sua copia valdi dispersa> 



** neque k came inigata, temper reeiceatar$ cjttilqtte eiiH 
» ob multitudinem artictdiu capere don postit, effiuit, mal^ 
" que ccHicreMens, nervos quilida acticviliu connectitur, at-> 
*' toltlt, eloJcat, etdisBolvit; eamqtie ob caasam vel majds, 
" vel minfts,(daUdi Aunt Hipp. p. 411. 

Am tq the concluding word intbe aphorism ot Ilippocrateti 
1 cqhcehre that neither intUud nor (to^igi, which occur in sonte 
of the translations, convey the meaning of iwiymcttu. I diould 
object also to the English vrordfifllffO), proposed by J. C., be> 
cause it seetns to denote mere succession. Hie Latin word 
supertentrr, which J. C. has em'ployed, appears to me less ob> 
jectionalile. But the real and appropriate sense of the Greek 
word will be best collected fW>m the two passages I shall quote 
from GorrmUs and FocsiUs : “ ’Eoriyow^' idem quod 
" quanquam aliqui ita distinxerint ut symptoma esset quic* 
“ quid prsater naturam animali accidit : imy'miMt verd non 
" oinne sed quod solus morbos hecessario sequitur. ' 

“ Hoc rocabulum purum <wt in usu apud Grsecos, ait Gal. 
" lib. de diflerent. symptom. Ah illo factum hty/w9M quod 
“ apud medicos de symptoniatihiis dicitur quse ipsius morbi 
" .augesceoljs ratione accidere solent, ait Gal. Aphi.S5.1ib.6. 
" MirWWiinverdjcdm, soluto prio^e aflectu, alter novusinci- 
“ dit, utnotat Gal. in Aph. 11. 1.7. Gorraus.”p— 

est supervenu’e, succedere ; ct deiis dicitur qua in morbis 
‘ ** accidunt, propridque'^ de his qus^^orbi ratione et aucta 
" pussionis nomine;, succedutUt. Gal. Com. ad Aph. 35. lib. 6. 
" nit viOtm Inftf’vriOn n tuu nit 

ttaS^lut'iwf^t I9m Ifi XtTtw Sr» xmri Tof ini mlBoit ^iyot 
“ Morbos et symptomata morbis 

" succedere Veteres n^dici dicere consueverunt qua ipsius 
morbx^gescentis ratione^accidere solent. ^Hinc jsriy/xyaiM 
dicl^p^ qua morbis neeWarid, eorqn^que inmscentium 
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» ntioae iMce«M£^Kn|M S^aimmT 
^tympUnoAM uinffa||Mr^^MjH^t^^ 2 -m 
I doubt «dttdi«r t|P|HfP^leH^nuge 
word wbicb definite^ t^’ln^OUly «xp)reim dit» 
of bny/mtw as used bjr Hippoer^t^^ and tbelreft««|‘ 
advice of a learned p«nm,|baye aaid** are atte|id«ttt' 

" toms/* But I wudi fhe)g^0al and the cn^ 
pbserretbat impGeanot merely tbe,wMeaMji|flM, 

but naoestary and aggnmtibf ciimiiiistwaea «f « dts^H^ 
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A&r. I. A TreatUe m some Ptaclical Ponds r^atin^ to 
the Diseases of the Ej/e. By the late John ( iianiiutbam 
Saunders., Demonslratoi of Anatomy at St. Thom ’i> ilob- 
pital, Founder and Sui^on ol tin* liondon iiifiimary for 
curing Diseabcs of the Eye. To which is adchd. n ihort 
Aecountof the Author’ <1 Etfi, and h's Mtihodo) t'orins' the 
Congenitol Cataract. By his. l^iend and I olliague, J. R, 
1 arre, M. D. The whole illustrated by colouied laigra* 
viugs London: Longman and Co. iWal 8vo. pp. 810. 
1818. * • 

*'PHL11I^ are but few we think, who will^nse horn the 
perusal of this publication, without stiolig feelings of 
ugret for the early death of the author i,i the midst of 
iiiqairit& carnetji on in a most extensive held, and dinctid 
by a discriminating and unprejudiced mind. Ol Mi Siiiu- 
dersf personally we klt«w nothuig* but we liave ijclo o us 
ample proofs of his having {xissessed a vigorous uiidsVsta id-* 
mg, which ho appears to ha^e.exerted unceasingly in advau- 
cing the knowledge and the interests o liis protc on, to 
utter destruction of his health and even of liis I fe. . 

The Account of his life by the ||litor is short and simple. 
It appears that he was the first to piopoai* flu. foundnig of a 
charitable institution tor the cure of diseases of the rya ; an4 
that he took an active part m effecting its establishipeiit. Its 
utility is now, we l^lievc, fully'proved ; and tl>e ei.imple has 
been followed by the establishment of otheis on similar jda.is 
in difierent pdrta of the kingdom. Whatevci rdvantages 
therefore the public or the profession may eventually derive 
foem such institutions, and we thmk it certain that many 
▼OL. ▼. NO. 18. , M 
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will accrue to bofhj are to be attributed in a great measure to 
Mr. Saunders. 

There is another point which wc fed called upon to notice, 
although it may be said to affect the character, more than the 
writings of our author ; and wc da it from a wish to chock 
that jealous spirit wliich is working to lessen in our estimation 
one, who uuforfemately lived* not to enjoy the meed of well 
earned honour and reputation ; and whoso memory should 
not be robbed of that distinction to which it is justly en- 
titled. *Thc piide which brooks not a rival, and the envy 
e which unwillingly allows of merit in another, often work un- 
der the guise of tliat lionest and wbolesoitu^ suspicion, which 
views with distrust any thifig like concealment.*' Wc fear that 
\\c cannot attribute to tlic latte!' motive alone all the sneers 
that have been thrown out with resjicct to a supposed badi- 
wardiiess in Mr. Saiindcis, in publisliing the results of his in- 
quiries. 

Wc have ever considered Mr. Ware and Mr. Gibson as 
highly honourable men. Rich in possessions justly their own, 
we thought them above coveting those of their neighbour. We’ 
wercthcrefore both surprised and grieved at the tone in which 
they speak of Mr. Saunders in some; recent publications. The 
censure is uncalled for, and it is without use. Jt benefits 
not science; nor can it be felt by him •’against whom it is 
directed. There is to us something ungenerous in such an 
attack on the pjemory of an individual, wliich evftii if at all 
deserved, was* m least equally so ^whilst he was living to 
answer it. We consider it therefore as no less cruel tlian it is 
unjust. Mr. Saunders was a man of integrity and simplicity 
of character; he enjoyed the ei»t rein and confidence of the 
tinosft distinguished of his firofevsiori ; *i/i)d in the anxious pur- 
suit of V praiseworthy olyect, he descended not to tlic practice 
of any disiugenuons art. It in ^ matter oP adrlitional regret, 
that Mr. Gi!)son has chosen not his own publication on cata- 
ract, but the pages of a widely circulated jfiurnal to send abroad 
such unqualified censure. * 

Mr. VViiro not only directly accuses Mr. Sounders of im- 
proper eoucealment of his practice, but insinuates that the 
editor of bis works has (Maycd this publication tram the same 
motives. '•Now Mr. Ware must have knoiii^n that at the -time 
lie published this charge, the infirmary for diseases of the eye 
was as open to the profession as any other public charity, aud 
that it was attended by numerous pupils. No secret whs at that 
time made of Mr. Saunders’s operation. It has been repeatedly 
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performed before numbers, its principles explained, and its 
merits openly discussed. The mode therefore has been 
openly developed,” sijtliough the publication of this work 
has been delayed from causes of which we are ignorant, but 
most certainly not from a wish for concealment 

It should be recollected also by those who attribute to Mr. 
Saunders the desire of withholding knowledge wjiich he acquir- 
ed through a public charity, that the operation for cataract was 
with him a matter, riot of speculation but of rational experi- 
ment. The subject did not press; and when yew fads were 
daily accumulating, all tending to illustrate the points under 
examination, it would hav^ been folly to have generalized be- 
fore a sufficient number were collected to give the stamp of 
real value to the conclusionsitbat might be draw n from them ; 
or to have published as imperfect what patience for a liUle 
longc'r would have made complete. How eagerly he la- 
boured is painfully shown us in the following passage from the 
account of his lile. In tlie coursc.of this year (180.9, the 
fiflli year from the establishment of the Infirmary) his in- 
quiries on the congenital cataract were nearly concluded, and 
afU*r the anatomical lectures had closed, Ift) commenced the 
manuscript of his intended {publication. He wrote tlie Essay 
on rnflammation of the Conjunctiva in Infants, and on the 
Cure of the Jnversion.of the upjjcr Eye-lid by Excision oftbe 
Tarsus. Hut he was not enaJblecL even to correct what he had 
written. The attacks of the disease which proved fatal to 
him were now so frequcnt,^the pain of his head ^Vus so excru- 
ciating, and in liiS intervals of ease he was so much deprived 
of that energy of mind which had been natural to him, that 
although he struifgled to redeem his pledge, he was unable 
to aocomplisli his inteiitton. But even in this state ho could 
not be prevailed on to quit thp scene oi“ his hitherto^'active 
labours for temporary repose in the country.” He died from 
an attack of apoplexy, in FcB. 1810, after a most painful and 
distressing illness. He was then about 36 years ol age. 

In tl^e valuable, though imperfect remains before us, we 
have all the written records the author has h*ft us of his 
opinions and practice. In the first three chapters the 'naiiu- 
script was spffifiiently complete to adnjit of ])ublication in the 
form of distinct The •rcmaimlcr of the volume is 

arranged, and iy a gr< » meabrnre composed by the editer,” 
who has endnavou. to limit the service to I he faithful 
record of what the ai . . »r had written or done. The chapter 
on congenital cataract . ..s Jjeen composed froili the notes of the 
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autlior, am! from direct observation on almost all the casesj 
public and private, on which he operated.” 

Dr. 1 ’arre, from Ins sitnatiori at (heanfirmary, and his 
male Knowledge of Mr. Saunders, was the person peculiarly 
railed o!i to execute this dillicull t^sk; and from the ability 
he lias shown in the performance of il, we sec much reason 
to rejoice tliat« he* has iindhrtaken its performance. We 
respect his caution in advancing nothing as the author’s 
opinion^ but what had been the subject ol repeated experi- 
ment. "’Vet pcnliaps, wc should have been more gratified if 
he had extended lus remarks on cataract to the exhibition of 
the Jiuthor’s practice in the complicated cases of this disease, 
ill whicli the pupil is more or less involved. ‘The case is by 
no means 'me ot lare occurrence, snd must frequently have pre- 
sented itself at the infirnciry. Jt rfiften admits of partial 
relief ; smnefimi's of ellcctual cure. 

Tlie distinguisliirigfeatnre of thc'^e essays, is a nice discrimi- 
nation of th(' various vhaiaelers of disease, and a most 
accurate description of iheir eflects on the difterent textures of 
the eye. Highly interesting as such pictures must always be, 
thes(* appear to be introduced principally with a view to point 
the attention to the remedies best suited to arrest the mauidy, 
or to expedite the cure. This last observation was particu- 
larly eluited by lh(‘ examination of the first, on the infiamnia- 
tion of tlie conjuiicliva in infants, hut it is strictly applicable 
to all. , . ^ 

Tu the icrin* ihiruleiit ophtlialniin*; by wliich it is generally 
known, dit author'has no other objection, bul that it directs the 
altenlion to one mptom only, a prominent one certainly, but 
u('" uluays ]»rc cut in tlie eaily stage of the disease, to the jjan- 
•.ger*? of which u*' may iiAt thenfore^^lie always suflicieutly 
alive. VAKcr (hwciibing the cKquitioiis wliich this in/lammatioa 
pioduce. in the rtiiicture and ,s<;erciions of the conjunctiva, 
he pi»}reeds to sia»c its effects on the cornea. As the remarks 
an of 111 .i?h piact ical value, and possess much originality, wc 
luMc givdi them at length. The passage exhibits’* a fair 
sptcii icn ct the* author’s usual manner. ’ • 

As ihe imcs, the cornea becomes nio^c otlcsscloudy, 

anil h) tlx* extent uf 1 hfi> clouHincss the device of ^approaching 
slongh 'b Tw i Ivy'll ; tui the whole of the co^lea, if the n hole be« 
conic chuKi' , v,iU nUnnatcIy slough, and the form of the eye be 
tot.'iliy dc'tioycd. J do not modii to*>ay, that in every instance in 
which opactty of the cornea is apparent, the cornea is about to 
pass into a sloughy stdtc ; on the contrary, opacity is often the 
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mark of a healthy action comnoenciiig aroun^l the breach of the 
cornea, for the purpose of restoring the part, anil ought to be hailed 
as a happy omen, 1 am now speaking of a peculiar duskiness of 
thh coriicj, which begins during the progressive st itc of Iho iiitUm- 
mation, which is antecedent to any Joss of substance, but is indeed 
a sure sign that such loss* is about to take p!.ire. When this 
duskiness comes on, supposing only a portioiwof (he cornea about 
to slough, the extent of it in the spare of tweiiry-f.)ur hours !)»'- 
comes definite, ill the same space of time it beeci ch’\akd and 
apparently lessened in extent, a groove or fissure forms be/viccn it 
and the rest of the cornea, portions of it are carried ofi by the 
discharge and tears, or sometimes it se,Mrates altogether i»i one 
mass, I have several times washed out with a syringe t!ie«e little 
sloughs entire. * But althou"h I am as ciTtain of t'lrfirt as the 
most frequent observation •ca’Ti make me, I am equally sure that 
mi/st commonly when this jilseuM* destroys visioir, the de>tnic(ion is 
accomplished in a more gradual i.ianncr, n*)t by a slough of very 
considerable extent and llirough the whole depth of the cornea at 
once, but by a succession of s!oiii;hs, ‘in other words, the ulcer 
left by the casting off of the dead piece of cornea, b^'comes in turn 
sloughy, and cxtcnds> itsjclf by a succession of sloughy surfaces, 
until the last lamina of tlio cut nei sloughs, (fi* being protiided by 
the pressure from within, ulcerates, and the aqueous humour 
escaping, the iris passes through the broach of the cornea, AIrcad) 
the whole surface of tlje eye has been in an ill-conditioned inflam« 
mation; the ulcer, or rather the sqi lace of the cornea around the 
protruding Iris, is indisposed to heal ; so tii it moie and moio of 
the iris protrudes, this in tin n ulcerates, and tlic.crystallinr and 
iitreous humours alj issue af the orifice. . 

This is the most violent state of the disease^ and is less ficqucnt 
tliaii a more moderate bul still malignant form, in wMch opacities 
or siMall specks are produced by the ^ulcerative process on some 
part# of the cornea.” 

When the eye is lost then, il*is in consoqiirnre of e\ternal 
disease, of sloiigkiiig, or nlcevilHon of the cornea, and not by 
supjniration or the formation of matter in the eye-ball, which 
is, we suspect, a common opinion, especially with those who 
arc not In the habit of examining closely llie effects of diveases 
on the structurb of the eye. We do not ranil Rfr. CJibson in 
t)iis class, aiK^ yet, as a proof of th(5 inacrurary of even 
eminent men, he in^ descril)iii£^ this i?isease, talks about snp- 

S mratioii of the -ball. The truth is, that in *the worst 
brms of this disease, as far as can be observed, neither pus, 
nor lymph are deposited in the anterior chamber. Kven of 
the writers wlio attribute tlie loss of the organ to its right 
cause, the rupture of the cornea, there are some who appeal 
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not to liave considered it as the consequence of slough, or 
ulcer, blit of a mechanical distension of the eye-ball. 

Mr. .Saunders considers this inflainmation to be of an 
erysipelatous nature. And looking to tlie slougJiing of tlJe 
cornea, or ill conditioned ulceration^ as llie causes o^‘ the de- 
struction of the eye, or of great injury to vision, he much 
condemns the indiscriminate *nsc of stinJiilant injections, lii 
ihe first stage he pursue^: a strict antiphlogistic plan, with the 
application of leeclies which ollcn prodnre profuse bleeding 
III infants, marlicd by evident con^jiitutionai i tiects. When 
^ the activity of the disease is subdued, mild astringents may 
be used with advantage to restore the coi^junctiva from that 
ill conditioned statf liich protinc.’s th * tli«ely'rgc. If em- 
• ployed of too miuli .streflgtli, (ircy. dticat this intention. % 
exciting a new iuflamiuatory adioij, t.j y uicreasc in the 
same proportion the discharge. In the progrcKSsivc stages 
of infiammation he obj(*cts to scarification, as it can seldom 
supersede the u^^e of leecJies, and indeed appears to aggravate 
the diseased actions. Nor can it be used with propriety 
even vhcii the inflammation is on the >vanc, provided there be 
ulceration, or sloug*iiing of thccoriien. 

If tlie ufeer of the cornea left by tlie separation of the 
slough, assumes again a sloughy apjiearancc, Air. S. gives the 
cinchona, in the form of I'xtraci to children, with marked ad- 
vantage. Tor the sore, before sloughy, has speeilily acquired 
a lieallhy bottom, all faillier sprc<adingiins ceased, and thepro- 
ccss of granulaklovi advanced rapull v\” The sloughy surface is 
desc.ihed as lieiug cindcry — raggc*i! — fl<rtxulent ; whereas 
the healing surface is besmeared u itii I^ir.ph, which adheres 
firmly to the part on uhich it is poiiieJ but: a lialp /)f 
^ lymph deposited in the htmiiue <#f tif.'P cornea surrounds«thc 
ulcer, i^id vessels alli ance to it^froni the sclerotica, and may 
be seen, as it were, running into the Ij^mph.” If the ulcer 
spread by the ulcerative pioccss only, another mode of treat- 
ment is acV^plcd, which we shall noiicc hereafter. 

While such important changes may lie going on, let no one 
say that minute examinations ot the slate of <hc cornea arc 
useless. They arc of the greatest consequence, if it were only 
to prevenJL our hourly throwing at random stimfilant injcclioiis 
over the oj^c. But when we 'consider, tl]^ if active means 
arc had recourse to before any disorganization has taken 
place, the progress of the disease may mo«t commonly be 
arrested; and that, even where slough lias occurred, if it be 
not at once of th6 whole substance of the cornea, by proper 
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means the doslrucfioii of tlic eye may generally bo prevented, 
tlie neavsity of examination must be allo\v<H.l by all. There 
isjio ease in which tliel'ornea cannot be exposed with perfect 
safety, by tlu' fmger j, or by 'means of Pellier’s elevator. 

The piiriform tbschavgo is considered as of little conse- 
quence, and a^ not at all interfering ^vilh the hcaluig of 
the ulcer. Mr. Ware sp^eaks familial iy •of its eroding, 
ulccratimr, and rt'.jituring the cornea ; and when joined wdtii 
the pressure of the swollen lidn, of its ca'UsIeg the destruction 
of the eye. .Mr. S'mmhTs mentions o.i(‘ case *iii which three 
ulcers Iieah'd whilst the Ju]*> 'vvere I.ept closed, and the 
discharge in a gi'‘'at d«'grce coniiucd by a eompn'ss and 
sticking plaster. Tlie latt 'r uvwns xirc recoimaended when 
the lids remain everted. ijT oniv) cases it Is necessary to 
remove some of tlie mmliid* growth i)y t cedars or tiic knife. 
The ointment of tlie ritrhi oxio'e of mercury is employed to 
(‘Xtinguisli the last remuanf . t { ih ' disease. 

The author’s %iew of th^ *ise "is in niaiiV j.oints new; 
and it is drawn fiom natnu', l*i^ pvaclue c. rfiorCiUltot 
minute and careful olwef\ u ion. Mr. history of this 

disease must be alIoa<*/l to br Inec.uplete, and his directions 
for its treatment are fai i<»o * nerai. aUcntioii is kept 

fixed to stiiking symptoms the tumerielian of die con- 
junctiva anil tlie puiiform disi lmrge, wliicli we (amiot but 
I’onsider as of minor importa-ice; in se\eie Crisi as a veil 
uhich liid<;s ffom our view the deep aV(’‘ 4 -('i y*hich are ear- 
lying on b'diind ,U. lihediiig, in the e;;irly singes of so 
iniicli consequence, is not sufliciently insisUd on. And 
although we th;nk Mr. Ware does not s[)ea!v. at all too 
liighly of tlie effects of ulphat of poj7pe» in restraining jhe 
diselfarge, In* lias faileci to [>oint out (he seasons in .which 
it ran be used witli (he best ^ulvanlag<*, or the eoiiclitions 
under which it may be JiurtfMl? We shoul ! not have intro- 
tliiced lliese remarks, but from a belie! that the gieat authoiity 
of Mr. Ware on such a subject, has been oilen used as a 
cloak for carelessness in otheis, wdio ha\e done at least as 
much liarm as they have done good by tin. indiscriminate em- 
ployment of stiiiiulant injections. 

The secoixl chapter begins witji a very finished aiW excel* 
lent history of a disease by no means uncommon, iidlammu- 
tion of the iris.* It lias been sometimes oveilooked from 
its not being itlways arcompaiiied by r:!ich superficial 
ophthalmia. And although noticed occa&ioAally by a few 
writcrs\ it has never wc fielirve beou distinctlv eonsulereil 
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as an idiopathic affection. The common cfiects of this in- 
flammation if unchecked, arc a permanent contraction of 
the pii{)il ^vitli its diminihlicd apertulc filled with oro^anizfid 
lymph, or an opaque and adherei\t capsule ; if the inflamma- 
tion advance beyond this sta,f»(‘, the adhesive, the eye is often 
totally destroyed by siippuraiion. The author advises copi- 
ous bloodletting^, much beyond what is recommended in the 
ordinary foims of ophthalmia; afterwards the continued 
application of leeched, with the other means usually employed 
in violent inflammations of the eye. As the ultimate injury 
to vision mostly arises fiom the .adhesions formed between 
the iiis and tin* capsule of tlie lens by the deposition of lymph 
during tin* active stage £>( the ndlammatioii, when the pupil 
is much contracted, it becomes an object, and an iniporhmt 
one of ait, if the adhesive piOeeSs cannot be stopped" to 
preserve a sutlicient opening of the pupil. Tor this purpose 
Mr. »Saundcrs lias employed the extract of belladonna with 
very striking advantage, hroni its action on the iris, if the 
adhesions be not strong, it will overcome in a great degree 
the restiaint they occasion ; and the pupil will be only 
slightly 11 regular, and the iris still retain some degree of motion. 
In severer cases, though the pupillar edge is olten ultimately 
firiiily fixed to the capsule, yet a sufficient aperture has been 
preserved lor useful vision. Mr. Saunders does not mention 
the form in which lie applies •tin* belladonna, but whilst 
there is iiiflapuuation in the conjunctiva it cannot well be 
placed between the lids. Wc should pbseive also, that 
it does not appear to have much effect upon the iris during the 
active stage of the inflammation. It is (hnivg the subsequent 
organization of tlie deported lympli,^ when tlie great irrita- 
bility* of the iiis is somewhat diminished, that its effects 
are m<)st strikingly seen. If* applied externally however, it 
may be used perhaps with* advantage from the very com- 
mencement of the disease. 

In the course of this essay the author touches on some 
other points which wc cannot here discuss. One is, whethei 
ill ophthalmia there is any real advantage in taking blood 
from the temporal aitcry, in preference to, any other part 
of the Vascular systcin. Another is the mode in which 
belladonna acts in enlarging the aperture %)f the pupil. The 
author speaks with much confidence of its specific effects 
on the iris, and of its acting as a stimulus in exciting a 
strong contraction of the radiated fibres. Now without taking 
ioto account that the existence of cither circular or radiated 
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fibres of a muscular nature is a point far from demonstrated, 
it appears tons that th<* aullior has by no means proved that 
bc!la(h>nna acts by stimulation. The ^question however, 
tfufUi^li interesting to the ]diysiologist, calls not for discussion 
here. The fact of its power in dilatiuj the pupil is allowed 
by all. 

'flie third essay is on the cure •f the iin’VTsij|n of the upper 
eyeli<f. For the cure of ibis painful aftection, in which, from 
tlje vicMous incurvatioii of (he tarsus in con;>equeuce of disease, 
the lashes arc always irritatiiu^ the eye, M r. JSaunders pro- 
posts! an operation which at first may appear unnecessarily 
severe. Ft is mild however* in cottqxmson with the disease; 
and it is performed more qfiickly, and attended with much 
less sulweqiient pain than the one *reeoii unended by Dr. 
(Vampton. And if it ijreMTve the pali(uit*s siflfht, though 
it be with some disfigurement of the lids, it will 1x5 preferred 
to other operations which are so constantly disappointing 
the surgeon and his patient. In uiveterate forms of this 
disf«se, ii(»ither tlie <‘xcision of a portion of skin, nor the 
severer ojHuntion of Dr. rrampton, are of any lusting benefit, 
{io\v<‘ver /latteii'ig may be their immediate cfif^cts. Ofthehittcr, 
Air. Saunders spei^ks in hb*h terms in the eailier periods 
of the di>eaM>, befoie an unconqueniblc inclination towards 
(he globe is [u )(bic<*d.. In (he laiter case the author recom- 
Jiiends (he txtiipat'on of the fiirsus as the only effectual 
relief. 'Hie ojieiatioii is ch^scribed as “ simple, and the subse- 
|uent treatiVenl still more simple than the •operation. In 
a few days an uAion wftl have commenced between tlie 
* section of (he int<*guinents and the conjunctiva, and the 
elevation of thesWn will go on like that of tlie origiiiM eye-lid, 
less cpmple(e indeed, b'*4 sufficiently so to leave the pupil 
clear during a modi rule elevation ol' the eye.’' In phrtial 
inversions it is oi’ten sufficient for the' cure to dissect out a 
piece of skill containing iherools of the inverted lashes. 

The author has never met with a^'casc of inversuxi of the 
lower lid from a change in the figure or stiuclurc of the 
ttifsus, though at would appear to l>e subject to the same 
diseases as (he upper. Inversion is frefniently produced 
mechanically frcyiu the situation of encysted tnmors,/>r from 
a tumid folclbf conjijncfiva, which is often seen in ophthalmia 
lying ill the angle between the f*ye-ball and the lid. 

The fourth chapter is on some of the ir.ore important 
terminations of ophtlialmia : by effusion of coagulating 
lymph; by suppuration ; by slough ; and by ulceratiou. It 
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contains inallcr of miicli novelty and value. It is founded 
on detached notes left by the author. But the Hunterian 
spirit of the arrangement is the editor’s, as are also the bold 
and original descriptions by means oi which these disjointed 
facts arc so happily connected. 

One of the most frecpicnt tern^inations of inflammatory 
action in the eycMis in a (h'positioii of coagulating lymph. 
When this tafves place in the interstitial substance of the 
cornea, opacity is produced; which however is always 
cleared again if the 'inflammation do not fiom its continuance, 
go to the length of organizing the lymph. Even in the 
latter case, by active means tliei‘'ffnsion is arrested, the red 
vessels contract, and disa|)pear, the lymph ;ivhich had been 
deposited is aby)rl)eil, and tfie /‘ornca recovers its transpa- 
rency.” Tlie adhesive inllaminatioii when it invades the 
anterior or posterior chambers of\hc eye, produces an effusion 
of lymph which is sometimes carried to the degree ot rising 
above the pupil) whicji becomes fixed, and irregular, and 
is often accompanied by an opacity of the capsule. If this 
lymph becomes org«ini/ed, th<‘ <‘ye is often irrecoverably lost* 
This process can only be arrested by very active treatment. 
We cannot forbi'ar adding the following remarks on the 
adhesive stage of syphilitic inflammation. In thi'?, 

The diseased mdsbcs of lymph are oripnally deposited on the 
coloured superficies of the irU, and secondarily the posterior 
surface may be inllamed : but ^whenever it is obliterated from this 
cause it is in eyn^cqueiice of ttio long continued superficial disease. 
Th^' pupil is generally large at the firs'2 attack ^ot the disease. Th« 
diagnosis between syphilitic, and simple inflammation of the iris, • 
may be foriped from the following appearances In the syphilitic 
the iris is much more thickened and puckered, the tcvtiirc appears 
more phanged, the irritation on exposure* to light is less, the pain 
is most intense at night, red vessels arc seen in the substance of 
the iris, a circumstance not ofteq observed in the eaily stage of 
simple imtlammation of the iris, in which patients from the severity 
of the [join, arc sooner indiiccHi to apply for relief ; the pupil is 
not so much contracted as in simple inflammation ; and although 
the general appearance of disease be greater, the pain often less, 
the blindness is often total ; to which, perhaps, may be added, 
that the ^l>mph is deposited as it were in droops, and assumes a 
tubercular appearanci.’’ • 

In some very b(autiful plates all the diflereiit stages of 
jiypliUitic inflammation are well displayed, from the formation 
of the zone of red vessels round the junction of the cornea, 
and sclerotica/ and the deposition of lymph in tubercles 
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on tbc iris, to its tcrniiiiation in llic disorfi^anization of the eye. 
We consider them, as well as the oI)servations by which they 
are explained, of much value; we kiiow^ not where correct 
information on this subject is to be fouml. i\Rd on the 
authority of Mr. Hunter,# theie are not a few who deny the 
existence of any s^'ccific disease of the e, occasioned by 
syphilis. * • 

We must pass over the account of the termination of a 
higher degree of iidlamintition in abscess -of the cornea, or in 
ihe secretion of pus from the iiiilamcd surlace-f of the internal 
parts of the eye. Nor cap we notice the history contained 
in the next section, the termination of intense inflammation 
in slough of tfie conjunctiva, and cornea. It appears that 
Mr. Saunders considciei! *thc acute iiiilammatioii of the 
conjunctiva, commonly • called })urnlent ophthalmia, to 1x5 
identical diseases in the infant and in tin' adult. And h« 
pursucMl n(‘arly tlie same mo(h‘ of treatiin'nt, active depiction 
at the oiitoef, and a tonic jilan in life secondary stage of the 
disease. The a})pi‘araiu*es wliich should leuti us to give 
nr to abstain from toniev, aie given with a t;Ietn*ness of descrip- 
tion wliM'h an attentive ol)acrver cannot mistake. With 
regard to tlie <'ineho!ui, tlie peiiod pioper for its use is 
defined with a degree of accuracy which marked his 
habit of minute observation, and liis judgment as a patho- 
logisi . • • 

Tlie formation of pustules on the eonjuneti,va, and flieir 
termiiiatioii in ylcers, ib a very lie(jiiei*t *api)earancc of 
disease in the eye; and it is here' pointeJ mil as constitn- 
tiiig d specific ^'haracter of strumous ophtIiabni;i. If the 
ulcers die iii(lis|'osed to heal, and a^re not atlench'd by acute 
inflfflimuitioii, they are to be stimidafed by injecting* on • 
them a weak solution of the xitrate of silver. On the con- 
trary, if there appear to be lot) great a deposition of lymph, 
bleeding and purging are advised, and all stimulant appli- 
cations avoided. If with tin* ulcers there be pTis in the 
anterior chamber, nothing but an active antiphlogistic treat- 
ment will probably save the eye. And if this plan be well 
followed lip, c,^ises apparently despeuite, Jiave terminated 
favourably^ williout any inju^ to Vision. In teases of 
protriibioii of tln.^^ris consequent on tfiis species of ulcera- 
tion, all that, is usually necessary is to watch the effusion 
of lynipfi, and if there be any excess to bleed freely. 
Where the protrusion is consequent to slough, or sloughing 
ulcers, it is often necc'^sary not only to give the cinchona, 
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but to endeavour to brin^ on adhesive in/lam.. ation, by the 
use of a solution of nitrate ot silver. lii other cases the 
in/lainiuation continues in acute 9 form, even after Jlie 
production of sloughs, as to lequuf' bherliiii;, and repealed 
purges. . , 

In thus briefly going over these higlily impoitant points, we 
wished to call, the* attenliorf of our rpa^!( rs t<i die original 
manner in which the subject is treated, and the rational 

S clicc which tlie* author pursued, (.’leat indeed is the 
srenec between such an ejilighteiied view, and the miserable 
efforts of carel(\ss, or ignoianl obseivois. 

The fifth chapter contains descriptions of several forms of 
amaurosi'*, precetiing or actonipanird by •other organic 
diseases of the eye. The an lioi* is concise in bis description 
9 f amaiiroais combined w'itii <‘a.arart, and lie describes oldy 
its iibimase sliige. The editor, in a very valuable note, has 
descrilml the appearance in an e irlier stage, and has also 
pointed out soiuc other ibrins of amaurosis, both idiopathic 
and symptomatic. 

The principal part of the chapter, is occupied by cases of 
amaurosis, precevihig tlie disorganization ot‘ the (ye, and 
the protrusion of fungi not malignant in their nature, ns 
also of those oi* a maligiuiil elu»rac(er. The ciiarac^eristic 
featuH's of the latter cla.ss» are illnslrafevl bv some eoloured 
engravings, exhibiting chit'lly s<*clion^ of the dis(*ased masses. 
They aic fine! V executed ; and accompanied as tl^ey are by 
histories of tfr.* •progre^-s of the dis(‘us(»s, and a (ojiinusand 
accurate notation tJf the dis(‘a.^i*d appiNiram es, con^tiliiti* a very 
valuable addition to what has been l)efoje collected on this 
au^ect by Mr. Wardn^p. 

^ The history of the ojierations fol •cataract, abounds •with 
accouitfs of multiplying and varying instruments, in liopes of 
obtaining more coin})Iete aiujl unfailing success. It proves 
that the operations were found to be often ciiflicult of execu- 
tion, aiid„of((m unsuccessful in result. In the old operation 
of couching, from the suddenness with which it was 'usually 
executed, succ(‘ss was comparatively rare ; aitd it had been 
gradually falling into disrepute, when a new^jnode was by 
accident jntrotluced, wkicli pioiniM'd complete success ))y au 
operation seemingly siniph^, aild which, ifauch an expression 
is ever allowable in surgery, may Ikj truly called beautiful. 
The extraction of the ojiakc body, the vadiciius tolUty' 
failed not to attract attention, and for some time it appeared to 
be the fashion to* prefer it in ail cases to the depression of tbo 
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lens* No surgeon was supposed to perform the latter but 
from inability to ex('eute the tirst. As too frequently happens 
Ii(v\cver, no clistiiictiomof cases was made, and the operation 
of extraction was fourul to be in many cases impracticable, 
and in others, if pei formed, unsuccessful. 

No one undertakes the operation of extracting the cataract 
with a tair prospect of success* but in Ac most favourable 
cases of this discaw'; where the eye is sound, and fair, and 
st<*ady, and the patient in health* In si>ch, when tlie opera- 
tion has been dexterously performed, we know tliat the pro* 
portion of failures has been small. But from tlic nature of 
the operation the risk is always considerable ; and by the 
sligidest accidefit the eye may be irretrievably destroyed, or lost 
to all purposes of useftil Vision. Granting however, the 
superi(»rity of the operation ki dexterous hands, where there is 
any want of dexterity on the part of tln^ operator, the risk of 
failure amounts almost to a ceitainty. It has been with some 
the fashion to say that the difficulty ctf any mode of operating 
is no oijjectiuii to its adoption, provitled it he in itself prefer- 
able to another which may he int>re easy of exeentiou. The 
arguments by wliieh this opiiiiori is siipportc^d have always 
appeared to us more spurious than solid. VV here, in the 
more difficult but preferable operation, siic'cess depended alone 
on the knowledge of* the opeiator, we cannot idlow his igno- 
rance to he any excuse for Ui*' taking that which is easiest fo 
himself, tint where a man possessing evey" knowledge 
requisite for undertaking an operation, is liaMe^to be foiled by 
circumstanc(‘s not under his controul, he ads wisely in taking 
thesmooliicst, tluongh it hethc longest rout. Welhink there* 
fore that the operation of extraction will not, even*in tlie most 
favourable cases, be ev(V veiy generidly adopted. ^ * • 

W here from th<' situation <»» foini of the eye, or flfom its 
unsteadiness, the difficulty of^making a proper sec tion of the 
cornea is incrcascxl, fhe danger is inncli angmented, even in 
the hands of the most d4*xt<*rous operator. In any otker hands 
the most common consequence is the disfigurement and loss of 
the organ. Td the rolling eye of those who have congenital 
cataract, particyilarly during infancy, it is therefore inapplica- 
ble. VVheje the patient’s babiPis bat>, or disposed io inflam- 
mation ; or wdiere ftrom prior disease of the eye flic texlnres 
composing it are weakened, c>r altered — the cornea inclined 
to take on diseased actions— the iris unsound, or unnaturally 
irritable — the capsule as well as the lens op^ke, and (lie tor- 
mer adhering extensively to the flris— or the vitreous humour 
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' anywise diseased, the hazard of the operation is still for 
greater ; it is such as (o make the best operators decline many 
cases altogether, which by a caniioiib use of the needle may 
be vejy considerably or cfleclnally relieved. 

With regard to the operation of depression in cases of 
hard cataract, the only serious objections arise from the de- 
structive inflarmnation which is sometimes excited by the 
pressure of the dislocated lens on paits of delicate structure, 
and from the amaurosis which occasionally supervenes, caused 
probably by jiressurc fioin the same body on the retina. To 
avoid these dangers it has been pioposed not to depress a 
hard lens, but to turn it backwards only with the needle, lay- 
ing it horizontally in the vitreous humour, I>efovv the level of 
the pupil, and in a situation wliVie its anterior edge cannot 
bear on the iris. Oi this piactie(^ w( have s(*cn nothing, biit it 
stands recommended I)y the liigli authority of Kichter. In 
the capsular cataract, dc‘pression is a matter of much diflicully, 
generally impi'ifect, ofteb impiacticable. In the soft cataract 
the lens yields too readily to be depressed. In the fluid, de- 
prc.ssioii is manifestly impossible. Without going Anther 
therefore, wc may say, that there arc many conditions of 
cataract inwhkii either extraction or depression is inexpe- 
dient. Particularly , neither opci ation is applicable to the case 
ofcongenitdl cataract in infant^oryoungchddicn : extinction, 
from the almost insuperalflc diflicnltie.s which attend its per- 
formance : (tpression, fiom Uie usual nature of the cata- 
lact. 

It is ill tins last tlescription of cases, that Mr. Siiiinders prac- 
tised with great success an operation, the object of which is 
to cfli*ct a permanent and suflicic^nt aperture in the capsular 
cataract, to secure the dispersion of* the soft or fluid, ai/d to 
bring fiboiit the solution and absorption ol the hard cataract 
without its dislocation. As tl:c«^c ends arc chiefly obtained by 
making and maintainirig a proper aperture in the capsule of 
the lens. It is here aptly enough termed (he operation of the 
capsule, in contradistinction to extraction, or depression. 
It is, we think, superior to cither in the soft, fluid, or cap- 
sular cataract. It is simple, easy of execution, and if cau- 
tiously pe- formed, cminc'litly sijccessful. Indeed in die congeni- 
tal cattiract of infancy or childhood, tlie opcfotioii here described 
may be consichTcd as nearly reaching jHirfection. The only 
objection to it li<‘s in tlie length of time often necessary to com- 
plete the cure in pases of solid cataract. 

Wc were not prepared to 'find that the majority of cases of 
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congenital cataract were capsular, or as Mr. Gibson terms 
them, membranous. It appears however, from a table here 
given, that such is most frequently the case, the lens most 
p«)bably having been absorbed, and (he posterior and anterior 
layers of the capsule having coa1escc<l into one membrane. 
In other instances there* is an opacity of the lens, or its 
capsule, or of both ; and the Ici^s is found, either solid, soft^ 
or fluid. Of 44 cases in the table, 10 wei^ of solid lens, 
wholly, or partially opakc ; eight of softopake lens ; and four 
of fluid cataract. The state of the capSule in most of these 
was more or less opake. The cases of thick 5nd opake cap- 
sule arc 21 : in manj^ o£ them no remains of the lens ; in 
others its remains still discoverable, 'fhe table is incomplete 
from the ages of the patignts not being annexed to each • 
division. 

'Fhe principle on which* ih<' author proceeded in his operations 
on congenital cataract, is founded on the opinion that the 
only obstacle to the absorption of tlip opakc lens is the cap- 
sule ; and that as the latter also is most generally opake the 
business of art is to ('fleet a permanent apeiture in the centre 
of this membrane. This applies to ‘every .case of congenital 
cataract which can occur.” In the description of the opera- 
tion which follows, every step is minutely marked. The 
directions are clear and precise, pointing out the object whicii 
the operator should Ii a vc in view, and the easiest and safest 
meansof attaining it. • 

A short lime prior to the oi>eration, some du^sojvcd extrnciof 
belladonna is to 4t)e pla<5ea between the liUs, or smeared in 
considerable quantity over the brow, ami round the eye. In 
less than an hour, il'llien^ be no adhesions, it produces a full 
dilatation of the pupil, /vtiK)sing to yiew nearly the wholc^ of 
the cataract. 11 ow great an iraproveiTumt this is in practice; • 
how much it adds to the facilfly and safety of the operation 
especially in children, by kecqifng the iris out of the way of 
the needle, is abundantly evident. 

In directing the point of the needle to the ct'iilre of the 
capsule, Mr. launders passed it either through the cornea, 
near its edge, or through the sclerotica a shori way behind the 
iris. IJy the first, which is no{ however, a novel mode of 
operating, Ife hopc(| to inflict les^ injm'Jj »nd conscqjbently to 
excite less irritation than by piercing the tunics behind ; this 
intention it fiilfifs. And we know ol' no case of simple cata- 
ract in which it*should not be preferred in the first operation. 
AVe arc inclined to adopt ii also in subsequent operations. 
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This mode is said to give the operator less command over the 
lens» It is but little, however, that he wants, as it is not to 
be^moveil from its seat. And the great object, at least of a 
first operation, is more fully secured Oy this proceeding, 
the surgeon can be sure of effecting a proper opening in the 
capsule if he meet with a solid lehs ; an attempt which is 
attended with some risk of displacing that body, if the 
needle is passed ^'in from behind. i, 

The needle employed is small, with a sharp point, and finely 
cutting edges to the angles. In every case the first object is 
to destroy pcnnariently a central portion of th“ capsu'e equal 
in extent to the natural size of the pupil. If the capsfile con« 
tains an opake lens, the point should then be sunL gi ntly into 
its substance, so as in a moderate degree* to open its texture, 
but not so as to 1110 VC it in tliehliglitcMdcgn'e from its situation. 
VVe are strongly cautioned, in the case of meeting with an 
opake lens, against lac(Tating the capsule too freely, or 
through its whole extent, as it may occasion a partial or total 
^dislocition of the lens, and deave it pressing against the iris. 
This latter circumstance may be th»' oi'casion of very destruc- 
tive ififlaimoalioii, - not to be controned by the most active 
treatment. 

The ditlusion of fluid cataract sometimes excites an hazard- 
ous iiiflaiiimatioii. It is advised therefore in these cases to 
be contented in the first operation, with simply lacerating the 
centre of the capsule. 

In the capsula** cataract more freedom may be used than in 
the pnHjediijg casec, as inflammation is less tf. be ex])eeted. It 
is notalways possible to break a projrer opening through the thick 
central portion by the first operation, without detaching the 
capsule partially from itc lateral att:?i?hments. We should 
therefoyj be contented to repeat it, rather than produce a 
floating pendulous membrane^ which will recede from the 
needle, and again and again escape our attempts to remove it 
from the ajcis of vision. 

The age preferred for performing the operation , is two 
years. The number of operations necessary for the cure must 
nect‘ssarily vary. One is often sufficient : very rarely so 
many as five have been found requisite. If the* surgeon is so 
ambitious^ of shining in the eyes of others js to endeavour in 
all cases to do all at once, he will infallibly put out the eyes 
of some of his unfortunate patients. And there is no case of 
congenital cataract in which he may not expect success, if he 
be steady enough^o proceed with caution. 
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The only peculiarity in the after-treatment, is in the appli* 
cation of the extract of belladonna externally ,• to prevent the 
edge of the iris from contracting adhesions with the edges of 
the torn capsule. In «ome cases, however, the pupil con- 
tinues unnaturally dilated for a considerable time after the ope- 
ration without this application ; and it docs so even when none 
has been used antecedently. 

Mr. Ware, the ablest advodate for, andioneof the* most 
dexterous and successful performers of the operation of extrac- 
tion, is also become a strong advocate for the employment of 
the needle in the congenital cataract of infants and children, 
although he repeats his decided preference of the knife in the 
cataract of after age. I le employs a needle, with a cutting 
edge continued on one side for about the eighth of an inch. 
'\Yitli this he divides the oifaque lens if soft, and the capsule 
into small portions, and endeavours to bring them forward 
into the anterior chamber. If the lens is solid he depresses it. 

If the cataract is fluid and the capsule opaque, Mr. Gibsoa 
endeavours to etfcci a sufficient aperture for the admission of 
the rays of light ; if soft, he makes a free laceration of the 
anterior part of the capsule. If the lens solid, he depresses 
it. In infants he stales that he never met with a simple mem- 
branous cataract, although he frequently Ibund it after the 
age of eight or ten years, in cases of congenital disease i the 
operation he then advises, we have lately noticed. Mr. Gib- 
son employs Scarpa’s or Iloy’s liccdle. With the use of the 
belladoiinathc docs not appear to be acquainted.. * 

The length to wjiich we have already cxtdlidcd this article, 
preventsour entcringon any detailed coiiiparKson of the practice 
of these author^. Mr. Ware arid Mr. Gibson differ from 
Mr. Saunders in not operating through the cornea, and in 
depitssing a solid lens.* They both of them, especially Mr. , 
Ware, use more freedom in their operations than Mr? Saun- 
ders, and still wc hear of uniform success, of notliing like 
liazanlons iiillainination. Yet we know that dangerous In- 
flammation does sometimes follow, when the operatfx persists 
too long hi his endeavours, or uses liis iiislrumcnt too freely. 
We cannot therefore but repeat our caution lo proceed 
pe//sa manu. ♦ 

The propriety of operating oA infaMs, and the |ircferencc 
due to the needle nfe then no longer matters of doubt. It yet 
remains to asceitain the best mode of proceeding in the cata- 
ract of the adult. Mr. Saunders’s practice in the latter case 
diflered but little from that recommended iq congenilal cata- 
VOL. V. NO, 18. O 
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ract. But as from the hardness of the lens in some cases, 

E ressure on (he iris was still more likely to produce injury, 
ewa^ doubly cautious in preserving a sullicient portion of 
the circumference of the .anterior capsule to preserve the lens 
in its seat. The lens itself he used tenderly, working a little 
at its centre with a lateral motion of the needle, which is by 
far the safest methoj^l of opening its texture.” This caution 
he was taught* by the severe inflammation which often 
followed attempts to effect a more speedy absorption of the 
lens, by freely breaking upjts substance, and largely destroy- 
ing the capsule. 

In the adult, if the texture of the lens is nearly uniform and 
permeable, the cure is completed in a space of (rom three to five 
months ; but if the texture is firmer^ ^nd the nucleus large, the cure 
cannot be accomplished in less than seven months. On this account 
the author, who thought highly of extraction, and performed this 
operation with dexterity and success, was inclined to extract the 
lens when its texture was unusually hard. The editor cannot 
assert that he would ultimately have conceded thus much in favour 
of extraction. It was contended that such decision should re. 
suit from a very lon^ and impartial trial of both operations. With 
respect to the softer lens, or the capsular cataract, he was satisfied 
of the superiority of his operation.’’ 

There arc several coloured plates added, the design of which 
is to illustrate the different steps of the operation on the cap- 
sule, and the various appearances of the cataracts during the 
progress of the cure. It is the first attempt of tho kind ; and 
in truth, undef nq other method of operating can the cataraat 
be so long subjected to observation. Their utility is much 
increased Ij^iy the copious explanations which accompany 
them, mostly given witlj a view to .qxhibit practical points, 
and to^fix our attention on what had before been only generally 
descrilitd. ' 

Of Mr. Saunders’s talents* v/e have already expressed an 
high opinion. With respect tp cataract, his merits appear 
(o us to ttjst not on the invention of new, or on the rqyival of 
forgo^t^n modes of operating, but on his having clearly 
pointed out the ‘object which it is of primary importance to 
attain, the easiest luclli^of securing it, and tke precise limits 
by which our cndeavoilrs shquld be bounded in the attempt. 
It was well known that the detached fragments of an opaaue 
lens, and most commonly of an opaque capsule, would graau* 
ally disappear if placra in free contact Mth the aqueons 
humour. But tlic applicatioti of these fects to different con- 
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ditionsofthe disease had never been so fairly, or so fully made* * 
Nor by any preceding writer had the subject of congenital 
cataract been distinctly* considered, much less placed on tlie 
more perfect form to which it has been brought by Mr. Saun- 
ders. Mr. Gibson endeavburs to prove that operating on in- 
fants is not so novel a practice as is generally supposed* In this 
he completely fails. We doubt him not, when he says that he 
has been in the habit of operating on infants for ten years past, 
though it is only very lately that he has informed the public 
of his practice. But we know not of another who has done 
the same. In this metropolis Mr. Saunders was. certainly the 
first to lead the ,way in operating on infants. He created and 
he perfected tlie practice. , 


Art. II. The Morbid Anatomy bf the Human Gullety 
Stomach and Intestines » By Alexander Monro, Jiin. 

M. D. F. R. S. E. Professor of Medicine, Anatomy, and 
Surgery, in the University of Edinburgn. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &:c. &c. &c. 1811. Con- 

stable, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 567. 

• 

TF the science of medicine*can*at this day boast of greater 
perfection than in the days of our ancestqr^dt is unques- 
tionably owing to a better ^acquaintance with tne actual con- 
' dition of disease. Our knowledge of remedies is not increased, 
but their adimtatioii to different circumstances is rendered 
more precise trom a grq^ter familiaiuty with the origin qud 
connection of the symptoms. An accurate acquaintan^ with 
disease is only to be acquired by connecting its history with 
the actual condition of ailectcd*otgans ; and hence the absolute 
improvement that medicine has undergone consists principally 
in the aiiyiition of Uiosc facts which have been established by 
the inspection ^f disease. The importance of that branch of 
the science which has been termed, certainly without much 
etymological precision, morbid aimtomy, is very great. We arc 
enabled by it to d^criminate tlie precise organ tllht is the 
subject of disease, and the nature and extent of the alteration 
which it has undergone. The prognosis often depends entirely 
upon a knowledge of these points, and the treatment is much 
influenced by the nature of the diseased action that is set up. 
It throws much light upon niai^ abstruse points in physiolo- 
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logy, since alteration of structure is generally attended with 
alteration or abolition of function ; and the properties of vari- 
ous structures are materially illustrated by the identity ofthftir 
diseases. 

The diseases which consist in a clerangement of function, 
are unquestionajbly' more nu!!.Ticrous than those in which an 
alteration of structure has taken place, because the establish- 
ment of the latter, is almost constantly preceded by^ the 
existence of the former. Nervous irritdion produces vas- 
cular excitement and disouler of function.” Vascular excite- 
ment leads to derangement of struT'tnrc, prodiiciiJg either a 
prch'inatuinl (!<‘posi<ion of the origiiK ' ci-MV^^onents of the 
org.in, or nc\i actions tommencer an ! pi'culi'r alterations of 
structiue are the coiiscqu^nce. TJ ns (if'-oulor of fin^^tiou 
precedes thos(* changes v f stiuctu-<‘, v hieli when on^cestablis'h- 
ed, ificicascantl pir j'ag; 'edicm<;tlves a com. nu ncv' of tliosc 
eclioris 'which (\ist within thorn. Fuijctioj»al disou’ei larely 
continues lo*ig without being toilowcd by slinctuial derange- 
ment ; which piodiices its peculiar^ '^vmptoa's, dilif ring in 
mo‘'t instaiiecs from those wfiicli first *ind»eatcd disease. The 
morbid striictiiie th(‘ii becomes the pro\itr" de can e of the 
wSjmpio:iss, and a knowledge ol it is .n all 'n^t inces iinques- 
tioiiabl^ the most important oi>je« t oi [)?llioii gy. How then 
n:o >»e io diinir .nate those symptoms windi indicate these 
del a '^emezits wilhoul connecting their iestory with* tlie 
di^ea'c i appi^in antes ; aiul how can wc arrive af jV knowledge 
of diseased actions without an iicqunint.mee with the effects 
which they pioduce in peeuUai oigans ? 

AA^ith si'icli opinions of tiie \j,st iinpoivancc of morbid 
anatomy, our leadois will readily '»concrivc that wc looked 
forwards with uo oidioaty e^ytTlations to a’work which should 
contain the accnmulated ohs*. rvatioiis of aseiiesof professor^, 
who have for nc«ir a century 'enjoyea the first Jiouours and 
opportuiiities in an university, lamed lieyond all others for 
niedjcal research. The subject which t'loy had chosen was 
one of extreme interest and great fertility, sivee no class of 
organs is subjected to tlic influence of so many improper 
agemtb qs the alimentary canal. Like all otlicr parts of tf 
animal body it is exposed to the cfl'ects oC ; ccidefital violence, 
and its complicated structure, aad the functions which it 
performs render it peciiliaily liable to disease, 

The aspect ofihis volume affords a conviction that thequan- 
iity of matter thus accumulated is very considerable, but 
whether the quality ol it warrants its prolixity, a brief expose 
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of its contents will best determine. It would however, be 
unreasonable to expect, that in so much writing all should be 
good, and as we are anxious only to exhibit an estimate of its 
importance, we shall subject each dLvision of the work to a 
test, which will not onljr^ut our readers in possession of every 
thing that is new and important in the volume and thus we 
can assure them save much toilT, but wWch^will at once de- 
termine its value and utility. We shall therefore follow the 
arrangement, and examine first, those observations which may 
be considered as original and belonging to ibc Monros ; and 
secondly, shall briefly give "an opinion as to the mode in 
which subjects, which may be regarded as previously under- 
stood, are arranged and considered. 

The organic diseases of flic alimentary canal are considered* 
under the six fcdlowiiigi!iv«isions : — 

The first class comprehends the explanation of the morbid ef- 
fects which have resulted from hurtful substances swallowed by 
design or accident. 

The second class, the organic afieclions peculiar to the coals of 
the alimentary canal. • ^ 

The third, the nature and distressing consequences of the dis- 
placement of a pari of the .alimentary caua). 

The fourth is dedicated to an explanation of the vaiious mal- 
conformations of thelilimcntary canal. 

The fifth to adcscriptign of* the worms whicli'^occasionally in. 
festthe al^pcntary canal. 

And the sixth to an ^numetation of the caii^e^ which lead to an 
enlargement of tlioi^c neighbouring organs, which, b} prcs«>ing upon 
the alimentary canal, piove a mechanual obsUuctiou to the pro- 
gress of its conitiils.” • 

fTfie first subject tlftft strikes ouf attcnlion, is thcdesciiption 
of alvinc concretions, of wlii^hDr. Monro lies cpitai^dy given 
the ino^'l coinpreiiensive ac(iovnttliat wep^^'^se^s. Ti.c nniseura 
at bdi) buri^b p.obabiy comains the e\h"nsise collection 
of these u;b^iniCi*s Ji existence, and it b iV<*in (hn wnircethat 
the picsent uathaib are collected. Al\inc <otKritions, 
although vf'ry common in tin' sto.*! 'cli. and intestiiics of 
quadiupcd>., u-c laicly met wuli in tiu* iniinan body, so 
inftch so,inde»d tint Dr. IJaHlic oVsrives, thc^ liave never 
come under his* obsiTvatiofl, and an* lo oc leckoncd as 
very uncouiiflon,” This chciimstance in ly probably in some 
degree be accounted for, by the greater quantity of fluid that 
is taken by man with his food than by ruminating animals, 
in whose alimentary canal the common species is most frequent. 
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and consists of fibres of aliment matted together like those of 
a hat. Indigestible matters ti^en into toe stomach of qua- 
drupeds often accumulate and form krm balls, obstructii^ 
the canal and frequently producing death. Such formations 
rarely take place in the human subject, because his food is 
more digestible and his alimentary canal less complicated. 
But there arc other* varieties*' of concretions which seem to 
partake in no degree of the qualities of the aliment, and are 
deposited in the intestines, some consisting of an unctuous or 
resinous matter deposited in lamellae, and others being regular 
, chrystallizations of a subulous matter^ disposed also m layers, 
and of a firm texture and admitting of a high polish, it is 
these substances, the texture of which is so compact and the 
Veins so variegated, which are tdken from the stomachs of 
goats, and constitute the precious bezours of oriental climates. 
Tiieir structure was examined by Fourcroy and Vauquelin.^ 
The structure of most of the concretions from the human 
subject examined by Dr. Monro was more or less porous and 
somewhat like dried sponge, and when examined by the aid 
of a magnifying glass, seemed to be made up of a number of 
very small fibres, intimately interwoven with each other, like 
those in a hat or in chamois leather, the interstices between 
the fibres being filled with earthy matter. The larger concre-< 
tions are covered by a thin crust, deposited in layers, and 
when dry, friable and apt to crack and peel off. Internally 
they arc composed of a yellow or brown matter, generally 
deposited mlaycrsfl Some extraneous body^ as a fruit stone^ 
a bit of bone, or a biliary calculus generally forms the nucleus 
of the concretions. Dr. Thompson, who was requested by Dr. 
Monro to examine these substances, found them to contain al- 
b\imcA, common salt, phosphate of iime,‘ sulphate of soaa, a 
very smuU quantity of sulphate of lime, and a peculiar sub- 
stance, of which he gives the foRo?ving account : — 

After the action of all these reagents (alcohol, potash, and 
muriatic acid*) there remained behind a peculiar substance, having 
the colour and texture of the calculus. Ten grains of calculus left 
1 .2 grains of this natter. It was very light, and had the appearance 
o( cork, or rather of the peculiar fungus which is used on the cen. 
iinent for tieider, and which tii j French call amador. • It was in 
very short threads. This sub.o'anc*c is tasteless, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, potash Icy, and muriatic acid, it ^ blackens sul- 
phuric acid, and is dissolved, being partly reduced to* charcoal. In 


* Vid. Annul, da Musettaa, 
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nitric aeid it dissolves very slowly, and only when assisted by heat 
and hardly efiervesces. When the solution is evaporated to dry. 
ness, a whitish residue remains, which has a bitterish taste and is 
imperfectly soluble in water. Nitric acid does not convert it into 
any of the vegetable acids though digested on it repeatedly. — ^This 
substance burns with a slight flame, and rather like a vegetable than 
an animal body. It is undoubtedly of a peqpliar nature, diflering 
from every animal and vegetable substance hitherto examined. 
Its insolubility in potash ley distinguishes it readily from woods. 

It has DO resemblance to any animal substance whatever. — ^The 
calculi consist essentially of alternate layers of this peculiar sub« 
stance and of phosphate of lime. Sometimes the substances are < 
intimately mixed, instead of being in alternate layers. The albu. 
men and brown matter seem to serve as a cement. The other sub. 
stances are in a small proposution. The crust on the outside of * 
some of the calculi consists of phosphate of lime, mixed with a 
brown animal matter. In a few specimens I observed chrystals of 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia upon the outside crust of the 
calculi, but these appearances are uncom^mon.’* 

These concretions are generally lodged in the colon, the 
coats of which arc sorpctiincs expanded into a sac for thcii 
reception. They produce contraction of the intestines, and 
consequently obstruction and all the cfiects of stricture. 
Sometimes they are discharged by stool and sometimes by 
vomiting. Dr. Monro proposes when they are of such a 
magnitude that there is no ^opc.of their being discharged by 
the natural outlets, they should be extracted by an operation, 
for the perTormance of vjhich the lollowing dliections were 
giv£n by his fathet in a letter of consul tiitiofi. 

Let an incisipn be made from the twelfth rib, a( the distance 
of two inches from its point, directly downwards to the top of the 
os ilruif^; then cut slovfly and with grout caution, inwayds*and* 
forwards, till the back of the colon is laid bu j for a litlfc way, 
then with one hand press on the,i(irepart of the tumour, and with 
a finger of the other hand try whether you can feel tho tumours 
within the colon. If you think you do, make a very sinall hole in 
the coloti and introduce a probe, and by that means make it cer- 
tain that the balls arc there by touching them with it. Then with 
the greatest cantion enlarge the incision as much as is necessary for 
introducing a jlhir of forceps, such as egre used in lithqiomy, for 
laying hold df and extracting thenn — After they arc extracted and 
the foeccs that may be collected there are pressed out at the wouud, 
let the sides of the incision be pressed together, and the external 
part of the incision be stitched by sutures passed through the skin 
at the distance of a finger breadth from each* other — cover the 
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stitches and incision with straps of adhesive plaster, and with thick 
plcdgits spread with ccratum simplex, and with a compress and 
bandage so as to exclude the air/* 

To tlie grave recommendation of this most terrible ope« 
ration a codicil is appended which is highly diverting. 

Before, however, recourse bo ha& to the operation let a trial 
be made of the fojlovling meansi: 

** Ibt. Let her take every day a quarter of an ounce of Castile 
soap in pills. 

2nil. Once or tnicea week let her take a purgative com- 
post'd of -a* ^dauber. I oz. Sugar, half anounce, and the same of sallad 
oil and \\\ y (bj. , 

3rd. hroc times a IW her got a cluster of an English 

quart (chnpiu) of water, in winch .m ounce of iintseed and half 
an oun<*o / Castile soap have boi n infused for two hours. 

4ih. iuof i.er u>iuciit the rtudlikc thcabovc clyster when 

dhc A’U ^ f ii;i 

bill. Lei her diet consist loaf.bread, milk, whey, broth, soft 
eggs, butler, a bit of light' dii >-cdineat ; and it she takes porridge, 
lei her mcK a gOv)d deal of but^ r ai it.’* 

A (he oi^^aiuV of the alimentary canal Di. 

Monro has described a peculiar morbid growth, which he 
thinks has tntirely escapi'd tlie attention of pathologists, and 
which he terms the milt-like tumour of the mucous mem- 
branes, IVom its resemblance to the milt of fishes. lie has ob- 
served it only in mucous mein'btaiics, which become remark- 
ably swollen iciK^ distort eil, is ot a soft texture, has un irregular 
surface, and is* covered by a thin ramnbranQ upon which there 
is a number ol v('sscls filled with red blood. Tin's tumour * 
readily nnyes with waler, forming a turbid fluid, and is 
attached to the villous cq.it of the bp;wel which is considered 
thickened . TJie neigliboui ing lymphatic glands arc converted 
into the same structure, and it is attended with a remarkably 
offensive foctor. This discasV**is evidently a variety of that 
comprelieiisive genus fungus limmatodcs, agreeing hi many 
points with Mr. Abernetby’s medullary sarcoma, ^ and is 
pi obably merely the state in which it exists iii mucous mem- 
branes. 

Dr. Monro confirms ^Mr. Home’s observation, that a con- 
traction f6 a greater or less (Jegrec is generally met wilh in 
the middle of tlie sfoiiiacb, and observes that it is generally 
met wilh in btomacLs of a great size, and where the distance 
between the opposite extremities is greater tlutn usual. There 
are however, two slates of this contraction, the one temporary 
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and vanishing when iltc stomach has been kept some days 
ill water; the other permanent, and connected with organic 
alit;raiion of the visciis: The first is probably the natural 
condition of the organ and subservient to digestion, but the 
latter is generally connected either with a thickening of the 
muscular fibres at that part, o( arises from its expansion at 
that part, being prevented by its conneefion with some 
tumour situated posteriorly. We nave lately examined a 
remarkable specimen of this disease in the stomach, which 
was caused by the adherence of a schirrous p&ncreas of pro- 
digious size to the centre of that organ. 

Our author remarks that although serous membranes possess 
but a slight degree of sensibility in their natural state, they are 
affected in a singular manner by the contact of air. This 
is not the only instance Vhich we have met with In 
which he evinces a peculiar tenacity for the doctrines of his 
progenitors, one of whom carried his dread of the admission 
of air into circumscribed cavities to such an extent, as to im- 
pute death after a wound of the pericardium, not to the in- 
jury done to flic parts, but to the admission of air. We are 
surprized that Dr. Monro’s acquaintance with the properties 
of diilercnt structures had not convinced him how rapidly in- 
fiammation is propagated from slight injuries in serous mem- 
branes ; and his acquaintance with the state of the peritoneum 
in tympanitis ought to have ptoved to him how little the 
contact of air is connected with the prodnet^nof infiamma- 
iion. A red colc\ur, he* observes, is not essential to inflam- 
mation, for the intestines have been found of a sea green 
colour when tlic ^mailer arteries were gorged with .red blood, 
and when at the same ^pie there ware patches of coagulaJ>l<s 
lymph on the surface ol the intestines. W e have frequently 
remarked this green appcarancefof the intestines, particularly 
however, in the villous coat, and in the vicinity of dysenteric 
ulcerations. It was evidently caused by the fluid contained 
in the vessels, which was of a light green colour, and could 
not arise from the part being stained with the contents of the 
bowel, which were at the time remarked to be of a different 
colour. This circumstance is worthy of attention, because it 
is of importance to possess a fanjiliarity with all thS appear- 
ances of inflammation. 

The effect of *00110 upon the muscular system in general is 
very remarkable^. In the acute stage it produces spasm and 
cramp, and in the chronic it is attended with a shrinking or 
fallmg away of the extremities ; in such cases Dr. Monro 
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Las found IJic muscles converted into a suety substance, simi- 
lar to the change which they sometimes undergo in scrofula 
and rickets. The, coats of tiic alimentary canal are some- 
times reduced to a pulpy state. The intestines are much 
thickened, and feel soft and pulpyt They are not dilatable, 
and emif a peculiar swcetish(Smeil. We have often seen the 
intestines reduced to a pulpy state, similar to the condition of 
the stomach when acted upon by the gastric juice, and we have 
also imputed it to the power of the secretions of the intestines 
in effecting a j^artial digestion. In one case it proceeded so 
far as actually to destroy the canal, and allow the escape 
of its contents. The state however, described by Dr. Monro, 
unquestionably^ precedes death, /is it is attended with disease 
of the mesenteric ghinds. 

The account of hydatids is Very full, and as far as our 
knowledge of these remarkable animals at present extends, is 
very complete. Dr. Monro has described two varieties 
which he conceives have esca|>ed the notice of naturalists and 
pathologists. In one species the cysts are compressed together 
and form a substance about the siz6 of a garden pea, being 
liable to be mistaken for an indurated lymphatic gland. They 
are firmly united to each other by a very adhesive mucus and 
by a thin membrane, besides which cach^of them is enveloped 
by its own proper capsule. They arc very small, being about 
the size of the ovula in the oVaria of fishes. They are found 
in the ventricles^ of the brain principally, and upon’the choroid 
plexus. In the other species, the hydatidsiare united laterally 
to each other : of this variety Dr. Monro has seen but two 
instances and both were connected with the'* liver. The for- 
mation of hydatids does, not appenr«to be attended with any 
particular disease of the part in which they exist, and hence 
when* they are dicharged tile patient genc5rally does well. 
There are many instances upbn record in which hepatic cysts, 
containing hydatids have burst externally, and after discharg- 
ing theiV contents have healed and the patients rc^:overed. 
There is something indeed peculiar in the action excited in 
the organ in which hydatids are contained. The parts above 
the cyst become absorbed in a much greater^degree than in 
common dropsical cygts or in gbscesses. J^l'ature seems thus to 

E romole their expulsion ; and if hydatids ate lodged in the 
rain, Dr. Monro observes that the cranium over the part be- 
comes soft, and may be cut without turning the edge of the 
knife. In somcr cases holes are formed in the bone, although 
dura mater remains entire, and even although the cysts 
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containing the hydatids is still covered by a seemingly sound 
portion of the brain and pia mater. As the existence of 
hydatids is to be regarded merely as a disease in, and not of 
a part, it is reasonable to pxpect that the destruction of their 
vitality, or their evacuation, vill be followed by a periect re- 
covery, and accordingly Dr. Monro advisfis, tpat if the sac is 
stationary it should be punctured with a large trocar aiid 
emptied of its contents, or, if this cannot Jbe effected, that the 
smoke or infusion of tobacco or camphor, or ^ome substance 
that will kill the hydatids, should be injected into it. The effect 
of smoke of tobacco in one tase, in wnich these animals were 
lodged in the lungs, is an inducement for its employment, but 
its occasional effect upon the eonstitution should render us very 
cautious how we confined sq large a quantity in a hydatid 
bag. Indeed the excitement of inffammation in such large 
cysts by the employment of injections, appears to us highly 
dangerous, and exposed to all the hazards which have ^en 
known to attend the injection of dropsical ovaria. We should 
therefore prefer acting \^pon these animals by such medicines 
taken internally, as would produce their destruction, by im» 
pregiiating the fluids with a substance destructive to their 
existence. All the preparations of iron are direct poisons to 
white blooded animals, and we would suggest its internal 
employment in cases of hydatids, as a most direct antidot^ 
to their existence, and a remedy which may be used to A 
very considerable extent, without producing ;donstitutional 
derangement. Tfah existence of hydatids in quadrupeds is 
found to be owing to the moist nature of their aliment, and 
the employment ’of food of a drier quality in %heep and 
rabbits, animals remarkj^ly prone to^ this disease, universally 
causes the death of the hydatid^ This circumstance at; once 
indicates how much is capable qf being effected in this com* 
plaint by attention to the ingesla. 

The mucous glands of the alimentary canal are, in Dr. 
Monro's Opinion, the primary seat of schirrus. 

^^This organic*disease is most frequent in those parts of the alu 
mentary canal wpcrc the mucous glands arc most al^undant, as 
at the cardia, pylorus, caput caecunr coli, and rectum, bu^it is not 
limited to such situatidhs ; for occasionally, it has been observed in 
every part of the alimentary canal. 

By this disease the alimentary canal is more or less contracted, 
and in a few cases, totally obstructed. 

y The part affected by schirrus has q contracted and irregular 
form, when pressed, feels hard and heavy, and generally adheres to 
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the neighbouring parts. The schirrus is goncraily limited to one 
part of (ho gullet or stomach, or intestines, but sometimes it per. 
Tades the greater share of these organs. 

‘‘ From hariiig examined many specimens of this organic disease, 
1 am induced to believe, that (he disease (akes its origin in the 
mucous glands, in the form of small little haid knots, some of 
which do not cfxcced a pin’s head In fizc. Some of (lu'se glands 
rapidly become larger, and push inwardly upon the villous coat. 

The disease is propagated from the mucous glands to the cel- 
lular substance, <»'hich intcrTcnes between the coats of the affected 
part, vihicli attains an unnatural thickness and hardness, being 
converted into a dense, tough, yellow substance,, like the white in 
the skin of the orange, through vvhiph fibres of a cartilaginous ap- 
pearance pass in dificrent directions. 

<< The pciitoncal coat attains an Unnatural hardness, and resem- 
bles the coarser kinds of parchment, and in some cases, acquires 
the transparency of horn ; in* others, it attains an unnatural 
thickness. 

The muscular fibres of lac muscular coat are seldom to be 
seen, and when visible, arc generally of a. paler colour than natural, 
and are separated frfim each other by rarlilagiuous septa of different 
(hicknessts in different ca'',cs.” 

The only basis upon ^vhicIl this opinion is founded, rests 
upon the circiimsiancc of schirrus goncfally commencing in 
that pari of fhc ‘tomach iu wl\ich mucous glands are most 
abundant, namely, the cardia and pylorus. Tlicfc are other 
structures which arc more perfect in these situations 

than in any other part of the viscus, as the muscular fibres 
and connecting cellular membrane, and our dissections have 
often exhibited to us genuine scliirrous tuniors in the latter, 
over which the mucous Voat was co/itinued and appeared to 
* possesii all its natural properties. AVe have often found 
the schirrous tumor situatei^ between the peritoneum and 
muscular coat of the pylorus, licing totally unconnected with 
the miicqus membrane; and were" these glands the primary 
seat of schirrus, we might expect to find the disease com- 
mencing more frequently in other situations in Svhich they are 
equally abundant. A considerable portion (his bulky 
volume occupied with an examination of obstruction, 
arising from a displacement •“of a portio^i of the alimentary 
canal, and of course comprises the very extensive subject of 
hernia. In truth »i.is part of the work is principally a 
rcpublication of Dr. Monro’s observations on crural hernia, 
containing the sdinc remarks and self same engravings, and 
might ill our opinion have been very advantageously omitted, 
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not only because the subject has been much more perspicu-* 
ously handled by other writers, but also because the propriety 
of* including the anatomy of Fascias, in a treatise on the 
morbid anatomy of the alimentary canal, may legitimately 
be questioned ; not to mention the cogent argument of the 
extraordinary expense which i^ entails upon the work. If 
this section contains any thing novel or important it is the 
description of some rare varieties of hernia, most of which 
were communicated to our author bj^ Mr. Allan Burns. 
The following is open before us, and we givelt as a specimen 
of their importance in general, and the kind of reasoning that 
is attached to tjiem. 

On dissection, I found the inguinal canal fully as large* 
as it is usually met with ^ in the male, and besides, so very short, 
that it presented^ when fully unfolded, almost the appearance of a 
mero aperture. The round ligament of the womb was enrcloped 
in a distinct tunica vaginalis, and beaming the same relation to the 
intestine that the spermatic cord docs in the other sex. On the 
right side, the herniary sac was about two inches in length, and in 
shape resembled a Florctfce dask ; the bulbous extremity, extending 
from the lower oridee of the canal, was contained in the upper part 
of the thigh, l^ing more in the course of a crural than of inguu 
nal hernia. 

By dissection, we ascertained, that the deviation from the 
usual direction of the tumour •was produced by a premature 
separation^ from each other, of the external pillars of the ingui. 
nal canal. Where the iqguinal canal is impdlrit^ctly formed, it is 
generally owing to the incomplete extension of the posterior or 
internal side of the ring. 

Where this happens, the internal orifice of the canal is 
brought nearer to the •pubes than ft ought to be, but when tli^ 
imperfection is produced by a pj^ematiire separation at thti external 
pillars, then, by dissection, we find the internal orifice in its 
proper place, but the exterh^ outlet is removed from the 
pubes. ^ ^ 

I9 the first instance, when the herniary tumour protrudes, 
it lies just oyer the tubercles of the pubes, and follows the 
course of the spermatic cord into the scrotum, while in the 
latter, it lies nearer to the spine of^ the ilium, and is seated 
just over the Chiral Foramen, and by extcnsioTi, descends 
along the thigh, counterfeiting the appearance of femoral 
hernia. • 

By atteriHon, however, it is readily distinguished from the 
latter, by being felt lying over the crural, arch, and on the 
•outer side of the tubercle of the pubes. 
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<< Wben the bowels follow the course of the inguiasl cenul, 
the epigastric artery is situated nearer to the symphysis pubis 
than the hernia ; whereas, when the bowels do net folfow 
such a course, but pass only through the UNnen ABnoMiNAZi 
APEUTURU, then the epigastric artery Is situated nearer to 
the anterior spinous ^jrocesB of the ilium than the hernia.” 

We assure our readers tliat out of the immense field of 
more than five hundred pages, the above are all the gleaniqga 
which wc can suppose interesting to them, either m)m thSt 
novelty or importance. It remains for us now to give our 
opinion as to the mode in which ^le work in general is exe* 
cuted, and on this subject wc have only to ol^serve, that as a 

S stem it is neither comprehensive, luminous, nor precise. 

a the contrary, it is extremely defective, omitting the 
consideration of many points which decidedly belong to the 
subject. It is dlfiuse, confused in arrangement, and abounding 
in heterogeneous matter, and the style is ambiguous and 
inelegant. In its perusai we have been often offended by a 
peculiar anxiety in the author to heap discoveries upon his own 
connections, and were digiisted by an attempt to transfer the 
originality of Bichat's doctrines of membrsines, to his kinsman 
Dr. Carmichael Smith. Granting that Dr. Smith had published 
some remarks which may be conceived to imply an acquain* 
tonce with this important subject, he is thdlast man for whom 
we would plead for the merit of originality, convinced as wc 
are of the prior,ity of another claim to a discovery for which Dr. 
Smith has rcceiteU a most distinguished puhMc remuneration^ 
Upon the whole Dr. Monro’s work is valuable because it 
contains a few facts which had hitherto remained unnoticed, 
and because' it comprises ^a consider^^ilc collection of facts 
in cdhfirmation of previous observations. The accumulation 
of facts fell a subject of such vital importance is very desirable, 
because each case offers some\.btng new, or tends to the es- 
tablishpicnt of those principles which can alone reduce the sub- 
ject to systvmalic arrangement. Possessing no demonstrated 
principle, whence the particular facts might bg deduced as 
consequences, the whole science as yet consists in the series 
of these facts only ; and we cannot hope to discover general 
causes, but* in proportioli as pc may be ^ablc to* class the 
facts, and succeed in arranging them under certain common 
laws.” 
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Aut. III. Practical Observations on Cancer. BytbelateJoiia 
Howard, Fellow of the Hoyal CollejS^of Surgeons, and Sur* 

' geon F^^traordinary to the Cancer Ward in the Middlesex 
Hospital. London, Hatchard. 1811. pp. 144f. 

Observations on the Curo of Cancer. By Thomas Denman, 
M. D. Licentiate in Midwifery, of tbyp Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. 8vo. London* 1810. pp. 90. 

I^OSTILE although we have always been to the multipU- 
^ cation of trivial publications on subjects connected 
with medicine and surgery^ yet we must acknowledge Unit we 
were gratified by the appearance, and the perusal of these 
slight performances. It is our anxious wish, that flic attention 
of the profession, should be frequently and impressively recal- 
led to the consideration eff the dreadful malady to which these 
tracts relate ; and we entertained no doubts that when the diffi- 
culties and deficiencies belonging to this subject were again 
brought forward by a physician and surgeon highly respectable 
and very eminent in their separate departments, a newstimulus to 
enquiry must be produced. Every idea connected with cancer, 
impels us to this important labour. The inefliciency of our 
means not only to cure, but often even to palliate the disease, 
and the loathsome, hideous, ^onizing, hopeless character 
of it, call upon us* with no common voice, energetically 
to pursue the investigation. • Tile importance of this enquiry 
Dr. Denmao has with great truth and feeling thus exhibited. 

Of all disease^deemed incurable, that which *is denominated 
Cancer has been most generally allowed to be so. The frequency 
of this disease, and the dreadful siifTeriDgs of those who are 
afflicted with it, are universally "known. An investigation of 
its nature, and of somef *means by which it may be prevented or i 
cured, is therefore an object of the greatest interest, to thl who 
direct their powers towards lesspnjng the mass of human misery.'* 
These publications appear in a great measure to liavc 
originated from an establishment formed in Jjondon, in 
the year 1801, for the purpose of invest igatiug the nature 
and cure of* cancer. Considerable subscriptions were 
obtained, medical officers were appointed, and a ward in 
the Middlesex-hospital was appropriated to the ^reception 
of female pdtients afflicted with this disease*'. In a short time, 
however, it appeared, as we are informed by Dr. Denman, 
‘‘ that the grqit primary objects of the institution were 
imperfectly answered, owing ^ to various causes which it is 
not necessary to repeat.” The institution*was accordingly 
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suspended,” and he therefore hopes that another may be 
founded fr(‘<‘ froai f!ie inconveniences of the former. In this 
hope we cannot very earnestly unite with Dn D. Were 
we certain that the benevolent intention by which be is 
influenced, would be most eflectyally answered by such an 
establishment, we should most cordially join in the wish 
for its renewal ait\l extension. The hospitals now existing 
and conducted ^Jpon• their jiresent plan, are in our apprehen- 
sion, as well calcnl:jted for the reception and management 
of cancerous of other pntuiits; and we believe that the 
surgeons attached to them, i!o now possess every opportunity 
which can possibly be obtained/ for making themselves ac- 
quainted witli the disease, and acquiring, indeed it be 
acquirable, a know'h‘dgc of the* means by which the disease 
may be overcome, it is not wc are peisuadcd, from the want 
of such an establishment, that so little has yet been discovered 
respecting this formidable complaint, and wc are not altoge- 
ther free frofi suspicion «that these institutions may degenerate 
inlo improved but dangerous empirical instruments, notwith- 
standing w^hat on a former occasion we admitted, when speak- 
ing of tli** Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye. The division 
of labour to the greatest extent, is unquestionably con- 
sistent with the soundest principles of political oeconomy, 
for by it manual dexterity is made to attain its highest 
excellence: but inlolleclual dexterity cannot thus be success- 
fully advanced. If the laws wliich govern the^motions of 
the hands, bb#efdended to the raoyeraents of the mind, we 
arc much afraid* that there will be an end of those grand 
and comprehensive views of the animal oeconomy, which 
distinguish* the scientific enquirer, and wliich will ulti- 
mately confer the most vdluable improvements on the healing 
art. i 0 

Having in the Iasi number fn^hibited to our readers a sketch 
of the crude opinions and unsuccessful practice of Mr. Howard, 
we shall ixovt proceed to point out those parts of Dr. Denman’s 
paniphlcir which appear to us mo!>t entitled to noticb. And 
here it wiay be.proper to remark that in detenfiining to write 
on the subjixt of cancer, Dr. Denman, as he has distinctly 
intjmatedl^. was not iiifluenccvl by the consciousness of pos- 
sessing original information ; tbr in thcfirstlnstance he proposed 
to have given an abstract of all that has been produced respect- 
ing this disease, by writers ancient and modern. The extent 
and inutility of this plan, which he soon perceived, caused 
bim to abandon It, and be then resolved to give upon autho- 
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riiies which cannot be doubted, an account of the morbid 
changes of structures, in parts actually in a cancerous state ; to 
disgbvcr, if it were possible, for the further esrplanatipn of 
these, some analogous appearance ; and then to proceed to the 
method of cure; interspersing,’’ he adds, such conj^tures 
and observations, as have arisen in my owy mind, or as 1 may 
haTe collected in conyersatipn with my friends, or as have 
occurred iii my own practice.” In the execution of this pian^ 
Dr. Denman we conceive has not augmented the well meriteu 
stock of reputation, which by his truly useful and instruc- 
tive writings on midwifery and his long successful practice 
of the art, he has been enabled to obtain. Those wj}o 
from personal intercourse, have had an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of thc^cnevolcnce of his disposition, 
will at once discover a hiolnvc for this pubheation, far su- 
perior to the expectation of profit or of fiime. -Whilst we offer 
this opinion, we are however ready to allow, that the obser- 
vations on the cure of cancer display sagacity, and evince 
a clear comprehension of the subject, cferived from very 
atfentive and intelligent* inspection. Thig remark the fol- 
lowing quotalion we think must fully justify. 

In such an inrestigation as in this case is absolutely required, 
an accurate natural history of cancer would bo of prime advan- 
tage; and ample malcria*ls for such an history wc now possess. The 
first part of such an history, shtiuld ’com prise a description of that 
kind of constitution, which has been observed to^bo .most liable tp 
cancer, and which is pretty strongly marked in the complexion and 
general aspect; of the predisposing and immediate causes; of 
those parts most pliable to, or most frequently * the, seat of the 
disease; of the peculiar structure and ^functions of those parts: 
of thc^manner in which ft* commences, and makes its progress; i 
of the medium by which that progress is made, whether by atisorp* 
lion, or otherwise, and it should remarked, whether the effects 
of oancer vary according to the structure of the parts affected ; 
or whether in its varieties tbeife be any specific alteration in the 
nature afid qualities of the cause of the disease. If different 
diseases have gone under the general appellation of cancer, the 
points of resemblance and difference ought to be strongly delineated, 
and no position /!s to be admittcd«as irisefragablc, however great 
the authority* with which it may# be made, without submitting 
it to the most accurate and severe examination; by which our 
advaucement towards the great object of our aim, would indeed 
be rendered appaVently more slow, but far more correct and 
beneficial.” ^ * 

Tor.. V. NO. 18. ' Q * . . 
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Dr. Denman having asserted in the passage just quoted 
that wc possess ample materials for a natural history of can- 
cer, we arc bound to believe that sucli materials he at least 
has in store ; we cannot therefore avoid expressing onr re^et 
that they Jiave not y(‘t l)een given to the public. Ilis accotint 
of Cancerous struct ures, derived from the writings of Dr. 
Baillie, Mr. Abejrnetliy ancf Mr. Home, however valuable, 
cannot have boi'ii mistaken by Dr. D. for the ample materials 
oKvhich he speaks. In describing a diseased state of the 
stomach, Dr. Hhillie slab's that the coats of the oesophagus 
were very hard and much tliickqned, and on the cut surface 
may be observed many white transverse lines. These repre- 
sent the cellular ni<'Hii)rane internosed between the muscular 
fibres thickened by disease.” He mentions likewise 
some transvero white lines dividing tlic muscular coal of 
the stomach, which he sa3'^s consist of thickened cellular 
inembrnne,” aiul that iq a schirrous uterus a prodigiotis num- 
ber of membranes intersecting its substance in various di- 
rections, and several tumors imbedded in its substance,” were 
observed. Mr. Aberiiethy in describing the structure of a 
carcinomatous tumour, saj^s the diseased part is peculiarly 
hard,” that there are mixed witli it firm whitish bands,” 
and that there is no other circumstance which can be 
mentioned as constantly claiming attention in the struct ure of 
tlie disease.” Sometimes tlieso imiids, which he also says 
arc like tliickened and compact cellular substance,” pro- 
ceed like lays from a centre, but ’at other times assume an 
arborescent arrangement, ramifying through the diseased • 
substance. In conformity with these representations arc the 
•accounts given by Mr. Dome, of tiui appearances wliich he 
observed in cancerous tumors. He found a centre'*' from 
which ligamentous bands of a white colour proceeded like 
rays in every direction, but he ’has likewise noticed transverse 
ligamentous bands forming a kind of net-work, in tlie meslics 
of which the new tormed substance is enclosed. ^ 

Mow' the knowledge of lliese very conspicuous whit( 
transverse lines and intervening membranes,” can be of 
much ut(ilily in many pointsoof practice,” w'o have not been 
able (o iliscover. The utility certainly vis not made obvious 
by any thing relative to the cure of this dreadful malady, 
which Dr. D. has produced or projectecT. Jn forming a 
correct diagnosis, an object of unspeakable importance to the 
comfort of a lafgc numl^r of individuals, this knowledge can 
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avail nothing; for fidmiUing the structure described to be 
exclusively cancerous, it can only be detected when excision 
of the part has been performed, or when death has occurred. 
We feel ourselves likewise unable to admit from the pre- 
mises advanced, the conclusion tliat these lines, filaments 
or bands arc the mediun! by which the disease is conducted 
from one part to another and tjie cotolUry flowing from it, 
that unless the whole of these filaments sHhll be removed 
or destroyed, the disease must be continued. The existence 
of the cancerous action was, it will siarc^ be doubted, 
prior to the formation of these structures and trfe cause of their 
formation, and all that ^ye ought to infer is that whenever 
such structures arc perceived, the cancerous action does still 
continue to prevail. • 

It would indeed be inogt gratifying to ns, if we were pro- 
vided by Dr. Denman with any information respecting 
the cure of cancer, worthy of the notice of our readers. A 
recommendation of flores martiales appears in a long account 
of Mr. Justamond's practice, and of other preparations 
of iron, employed according to Mr. Carmichaers account 
of his own practice with great success. • Of the application 
of carbonate and oxyphosphate of iron, although lie seems 
to be very sanguine in his expectation of benefit from their 
use, Dr.^ Denman we .conclude has had no experience, for he 
contents himself with quotmg few of Mr. Carmichael’s 
cases. In this application, as far as has fallen under our own 
observation*, we regret that we can speak ot Jy of temporary 
palliation ; in no ilistance* of a cure. 
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Art* IV. Clinique Chirurgicale^ ou M^maires ei Observa^ 
tiom de Chirurgie Clinique^ et sur d*autres Objets relatifs 
d VAitde Guerir. Par Ph. J. Pelletaii, Chlrurg-ien con- 
sultant dc L.Tj. M. M* T. L et 11. R* &t. Cbiru^icm 
en chef de PHotel Dicu, &c. J&c. &c* 3 TomcsySvo. 
Paris, 1810. ‘ 


^HERE are but fc,w surgeons who can affix to (heir names 
so many {\djuncts of titles and places as Monseigneur 
Pellotan. 'fhe title page is adorned with about twenty, 
and the list coiiclados witli an intiiitation of his being a mem- 
ber of other learned societies, nafionales W etrangeresy 
He informs us at the end of adively preface, that they are 
given as proving the sources from which his experience 
was derived. ‘‘ Rut the titles the dearest to my heart, are 
(luise which 1 one to the miiniflcence of the hcr4^ which 
"governs us.’’ After a few more flourishes about his ardent 
admiration of the glory and goodness of this greatest of 
heroes, he finislies with an exclainato/y wish that his happy 
posterity may eq^tial in number the stars of the flnxia- 


ment, &c. ! ! 

He appeared so full of his patron’s generosity, so overcome 
with the lavours of being appointed surgeon extraordinary 
to their imperial and royal, majesties, a chevalier, and a 
member of the legion of honour, that wc felt alarmcil, lest 
he should buBst» out into some rapturous apostrophe to his 
majesty, whilst discoursing in his first memoir on the ticklish 
theme of cutting throats. We were happy to find however, 
that when 'engaged in illustrating a point' in surgery, he 
became a very surgeon f and never ‘turned from the<»path 
of his<i'Own experience, but.tp examine for a moment the 
practice of others on similar QC^asions. He is a little smart 
sometimes in his criticisms, but they appear impartial ; they 
are on acts and not on the actors, and they always tend to 
throw light on the subject in hand. * 

M. Pelletan is now growing old in the exeicise of hiS art. 
He appears to have made some use of the very ample oppor- 
tunities which his reputation have placed witliin bis reach. 
The fruits of his experience are nm#- before us. He 
publishes them to discharge a duty which ho Ihinks he owes 
to his successors. It is a duty which he owes in common 
with every medical man,* who, Jiike him, has enjoyed the 
advantage of great opportunities, has talent enough to turn 
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them to good account, learning sufficient to know what is 
really new to his profession, 2 U)d discretion to leave unsaid 
what has been already well told by others. 

' {The author communicates his observations in the form of 
memoirs, taking for his models what are indeed chefs d^ceuvre 
of the kind, the memoifs of the royal academy of surgery. 
His subjects are the most impor^nt and interesting in surg^y. 
He professes not to give complete treatise^ on any topics, 
but all the new and useful matter that he could draw from 
bis own sources. The whole work is wriften with clearness ahd 
spirit, if we except a few instances of a little garrulity, which 
may well be pardoned in«a Frenchman, who tells us he has 
held his tongiae for foity years. It bears the character of 
close and original observati<iii, and forms certainly the most * 
valuable present in surgery which we have received from our 
neighbours, since the publication of the surgical works of 
Desaulll, From tiiis consideration, as well as from the compa- 
rative farity of foreign books, we §hall best perhaps consult 
the interest of our readers by going briefly through the whole 
of the contents of these yolumes. 

The first memoir is* on bronchotomy, ^an operation rarely 
required and still less frequently performed. It is not often 
that the patient, or the patient’s friends can be I)rought to 
consent to the peifopnance of an operation, which to common 
minds has in it sometliiiig peculiarly dreadful. Nothing 
probably but great firmness on tlie part of the surgeon in 
pressing ifwill <JYer prevail. In order to givcjiim that steady 
confidence in Iherresoiirdes of his art in the hour of difficulty 
and distress, nothing will contribute so cflectually as a 
knowledge of c^ses in which the operation has been performed 
witlusuccess by surgeons of high eliaractfir for juclgmeiitpand^ 
experience*. ^ % 

It is most urgently called^ tpr in the case of foreign bodies 
in the windpipe. It may also become necessary in other 
cases for the purpose of giving a passage to air. *lt is per- 
form'^dt by making a small transverse cut between two of 
the rings of 4hc trachea ; or between the cartilages of the 
larynx ; or by making a longitudinal incision through either 
of t best, parts.' The author prefers .the longitudi^ial division 

* ^ i 

* For 50 ic««llent observations ou tins subject, see the 1st, 4th, and 5th 
volumes of •' '* ‘ujnoirs of Die Koyal iicadei y of Surgery ; and also a memoir 
iu the feeon . le of the works of Desault, who in some cases to allow of 
respintio i, p . ^ ' .n elastic gunttobe into the trachea from the nose, instead of 
wakings an optmiij mto the trachea. ' • 
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in every case. To give passage to air, he makes it tbrongk 
the trachea ; to remove foreign bodies, through the trachea 
or larynx, according to the situation in which they will most 
probably be found. <5 

M. Pelletan has given in detail several cases in which he 
has himself performed the operatioh with various success; 
six in which he made an opening for the purpose of disen- 
gaging foreign Ifbdics which no eftbrt of the patient could 
reject. ' It is wc believe very rarely that any body which has 
once dropped into t]ie trachea, lias been thrown up again 
through the irritated and constricted glottis. It is most com- 
monly in these violent convulsive ^coughs that the patient 
suddenly expires. On the other hand wc know from experi- 
•ments which liave been made on brutes, as well as from the 
rases in which this ojicration has jiecn performed on the 
liuman subject, lliai the foreign body, it loose, is forced almost 
instantly througli the wound, if largo enough to admit of its 
passage. If not, no search is necessary, as it speedily presents 
at the opc!ung, and may be seized without diflSculty. 

In the first case in which a bean fell into the trachea of a 
child, the author performed the operation on the fourth day, 
but it was too late to save its life ; the beau was thrown out 
with violence, and the patient for a time relieved. In a 
similar case he opera! cel on the third (Jay ; the bean was 
forced out at once, and the cliihj recovered. In a third instance 
in wlj ich a pebble w as lodged m the w ind pipe, the case had been 
treated for twenty days asone of simple iuiUimmationoithe lungs. 
The opening was made, and by laying the child flat, the stone 
was presently tlnowii ont. lie was at once relieved, but 
ncfver recoveAd tlic elfects of iiiflamnuitiou, aifJ died phtbisi- 
pal at the end of (‘ight moiflhs. • • • 

III tli^ othfr llircc eases a forqign body was impacted in the 
larynx, and it became necessary to use further means in order 
to disengage it. In a child our author made a long opening into 
the trachea, but iio< h iiig presented itself. The symptoms came 
on whilst ilic cliild was biting the head of a fish. Ji stilet 
wriipped round with oiled linen was then pNssed up and 
down the larynx several times without causing much irri- 
tation, aiicl'i tlie child ooniiniictl to breathe freely through 
the tracheal aiicrtnn*. The body was ''presently brought 
to theppening, and extracted. It proved to «be part of the 
jaw of *uu‘ fisli w ith many sharp teeth in it. The child soon 
recjfVercd. A young man was supMsed to have had a button 
mould in some part of the windpipefor six weeks ; and pointed 
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to the larynx as the seat of his uneasy feelings. From aa 
opening in the trachea, the button was felt by the finger, 
l>ut could not be withdrawn. The ericoid cartilage was 
di^ded, and the button was easily taken out of the left yentri- 
cle of the larynx. He yas cured. A case very similar is 
related in Desault, in which a cherry-stone was lodged in the 
same place. The patient wottld*not consent Jo an operation, 
and died after two >Tars, dCune phthisic lar?/nge.^* In the 

last case a portion of tendon of veal •was supposed to be 
fixed at the lop of the larynx. It could noj be disengaged 
by the finger, or }^y an instrument passed in from the mouth. 
The author diviclcd the* thyroid cartilage, passed up his 
little finger, and displaced it without knowing that he had ^ 
done so. The patient was jft once relieved. 

If the substance be small and smooth, it sometimes remains 
loose in the trachea for a considerable time, producing only 
occasional fits of suffocation with intervals of ease. But the 
case can only be relieved by an operation ; and to temporise, 
is only to increase daily the probable chance of fatal conse- 
quences. If the obstruction is of long co?itinuance, or if it 
exist to a great degree, we have not only Inflammation of the 
trachea, but great congestion about the head, which after the 
removal of tlie foreign body still requires active treatment for 
its removal. In tho first case, where the paticnl died, the 
vessels of the brain were much loaded. 

The author relates some other cases in which he performed 
the operation to give a, passage to air. hi^nethc patient 
was choked by a small polypus attached to the side ol* 
the glottis; and he wa% called too late to recover him. In 
another the wlunan was dying, ^suffoctvtcd by a chronic 
thickening of tiic mciKbranc of tlic larynx. TJie onerition* 
was of no use. In a third, a chihl with enlarged tcmsils of 
some years duration was attacked by inflaramation of the 
throat, and respiration was so much impeded as to reduce him 
to the last extremity. He was relieved for a short tftiie by the 
operation, but at the time of its porforrnanre was comatose 
with a falteftng pulse, so as to remove all expectation 
of his recovery;, In similar cases our author advises that the 
operation should be performetl at ftii early peAk)d of the 
attack. 

The only case of croup in which he thinks the operation 
could be of service, ft where the disease is confined to the 
larynx ; a rare case we ^st suppose, and pne of which the 
fUngiiosis Tnu*^t be diflicim. In every other case IVl. Pelletan 
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ifi^recs withiiu' best wi iters on sub|tctj ihat the oporatiofi 
'vould he iiol only useless but in^iuious. 

Wi have seeii Ibc h<iciiea o|>en»<l la ordei to ni/latoibo 
luncfs in .1 < ISC of siispemied amin itioii ; and we btluvc iTiat 
tlic op lahou Js still occasion illy jie^formcd tor this purpose. 
Ills bo^yever woT>e than usdess, as i curbed tub may be# 
passed m<o n ^tradhea iiO^* the month oi ? ose Pelletau 
passi s It tro u th ' mouth and il is ih • onJv c ue in winch lie 
thinks t fl r n * < II, d \itl ads *01 1 -e l( ither i <* ales 
the plm OI net a uJ^ thr h the n tnl either ino the 
titicnea o** a;s fr>hi»<»'us uh < \ M \< h i ovu aaspiihculaily 
iceomounoe^ h *>» let » >ojt< prised 

tar etiou L huk t l( u it nit \lw bryn\, as 
* m ml lilts, it liny iMinly h‘ ^is d n lo the trachea with 
most ea«e iioin tiu mini h . • 

Oiii tjutlior ihpiecm s I c pr eticeol pis anr inshumcnts 
mto the rr ophi u** nhent i ton <»»i ho(]\ ism du I lynx or 
tniehe,!. Jn oia Ci i «speci Hyuh^^nth boily is loose iii 
tlu tnihi ) ill V I pi ) Os ir*so stioii dv ixhibihdasioleive 
no room <oi chedil Hut is no les true iliit the nififcnt 
ymptoms ol MifnW iliori wim li ‘?ooiitin>(w attend the imp ir* 
tion Qt toreimi h xfres intJiepiini i < mrio^ me < rv < ist oi it die 
instdiit he urunt ly distitonifn* t<l ticm tl ^ fhokm«^ caused 
l)yabod> fixed m thidiryns > vciy eon then ton m 
a doubtful case houh! emK ixom i xinni e the phaiyns oi 
(opiss an instiinec nt clov^n tli cesoolii<rns he c is' lus 
liapp nil* whee u >urin(m nnh nii pp uiu mtot^etrlclu i. 
win n tin cause, I »y in the rs > di »ou^ 1 he ])ati''ni eli xl un- 
lelievic!* In stich a e i>c 1 < lulf u* ild Invi pa sed on cladic 
ire m tube into the t i i to iP >iv ot leamaUen until the 
leeso^ihamis wi^cxi m i<d *<ii If i )o moved i^h k 

ire otht reuses cmi ie< > d ot fnirJ bodnslocl *e<l mthe phniynv 
or OF^sopItififus in wl n ii an op''i’nn<»‘ lUtWle into the irac h a by 
die vni eon ha*, saved tnepahentS iMi . 

\\ ftuttvd f>e the ore ijiion toi wlnoh brofiehotoinv is per- 
toifrti d, ouepohu would -uimv if chtei uiiied by the < Ws lie^* 
<i*re us, which 1 , thf^ tety of n«i^5fU£f ft lon^ltr^dtnftl o|$eh« 
uqr into the tr inx '1 h^ * is i o w* fanre r< dorclenPimioni^t 
tlifem (»t bl edm y M coh’;i itee cnt^inrh to stop the operation 
loll aiu dh^e, o to intorh re mi'rty witli the relief Hu ftojrcl*'^ 
<4. »-Vll tuaf d^ndee^ary if the Weodfh^ -cbntbmciS* 

ittet tbse’apoftuie^a^s it«%ide, to IfHve t&e.bouftff*d|5ou t5rf ^ 
aliment to allow? tii^ fii ^iWfptf!‘uoii bf IWood boA tfitf 
trs^Jlitaa Vet M/P^lStun dif Iflfrd seftral or tHr " 

4 ♦rs 
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rinfi^ofthe tradieii : hr m ist have cut through some co^i- 
sidcmlilo veins; ami in the case of the yoiiiis: mari hi iUi the 
button in the larvnx,he must have cut ilirouirh (he vascular 
thyroid (^land at the narrow part winch uiiiles the lateral 
pottions. Desiault preterrtd openinsethe laryriv fothi* tnichcA 
on account ot the fl^*e iter t^cdil v vvitli uhieh it miirht be dune^ 
and more part icu Lilly liicau e there was no risk ot dans-crous 
b«morrIin^e. In one case, ot aichild wild had a bean in the 
trachea, the operation ^vas deferred for some firae, from a fear 
(hat tin child wouM be choked by the» blood which flowed 
freely fioni the f i&l im ision. Before howevej the blood was 
stopped, the child died by siitrocation iiora the bean. Peihi« 
tin luTc has gone beyomPthis great master. His judgment 
and his hoi I iCu*s Jihv< encouraged us to proceed at once to 
opening the ftacliea wliere*thc danger is pressing. Jt the 
case e not iiigcjit it wiU certainly be Ircttcr to restrain the 
LIcediijj betoie the incision is mide into the trachea- The 
loss ol blood IS piobabiy in itseit a as it might in 

some measure be avoithd by using* the imndle of the knife 
cliietly, after liccly dividing (he skiiu 

In children^ in VlioiTi.the trachea, though exposed* is mdle 
^han {jropoitionally small, ami not easily liked, and the throat 
tilt, ir the surgeon u wanting either in coolness or 
^tiaibiU ’.s, he iiij\ fad ot his object, or with the point of Ins 
Lniie he may cncLuiger many imiiortant vessels. However, 
granting that no danger is {o be, apprehended from bleeding, 
fhcopciation here recommended is much to be preferred to 
the tr ms verse op< rung, ill J he case of tor nga •bodies in the 
trachea. Our author prefers it also when the section is made 
merely for the piti])(ec ot giving a passage to air. It it not 
so liable to be I>lugged up with mucus it discuses with 
tile use of a caiiula oi t»^l3e of any kdid ; and the wou** 1 tn^h • 
Trtore s|x*rdily. It may Ik* added also that a loiigi hdtital 
opening into the trachea exc\b;s loss in itatiori, and doc.> lest 
injury to tlie voice than any opening into the larynx. Tlie 
presence of a canula excites violent and repeated dfibrt^ to 
expel ib by coughing, sp that it is otlcii in vain that the 
surgeon endeuwurs to keep it in its place. He exenipU& s 
the comparative quickness of the healing uf a iongitiKUnal 
wound by the kngtl^ of' tune necessary for the cunxof trims* 
verse wounds in ptjrsons who have cut their throats. And 
the Memoir conclude with several of the latter cases, some of 
them interesting^ but oot much in point with respect to the 
quentioi) under ^isct^ssicm. . Without having recourse to soeb 
elucidations, be woidd have found na difilmiUy in persuading 
VoXi. V. NO. 18. R 
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iisofflns fi(t, oi that a transverse wound through the 
front of the neck and the trachea is always followed some 
imp( dtiTK nt to t lie free motions of the larynx. 

Thesfcond memoir is on the sub] ct of intern d anemism. 
Wlure it IS possible to apply a lifj^ dure on an arteiy beiwtVn 
the scat ot the aneuiisni and the h^ait, the e is(' is gem rally 
within the rear h of^ snigery. I rom the pidicions hdtlness 
of surgeons in tli^s eountiy, thV pr letu e has been of lat^ cariK d 
to a much cn'ahn extent ilian was snpposeil pos-^ihh by 
theon is, and lar Ik yond what tin Ixildo'-t ipeiafoi ( veil but a 
very h w >eirs shk r would have daied U> \ ♦ iitnn*. \\ r aie not 
pw p in d to s IV til It adei u s of lai a r /{ nn v m t I e t u d, and 
eieiineirt r tu (liel,nit than has n ilti nnttd IbiMh le 

» aie many < iws winch the knife and the iiritiiu rm of 
rerdi: and i.lucii aie nerallv^ Oiisidned a iin udiuih, 
either fiom tie ii suu ition, winch pns bides my e»p i lUon, < j 
fiointhesitd iinpentancc ot the artei> itsdi. lliev an Id* 
to advance to a 1 dal ti iniin ition , or if any jdan of niu 
i« pnipostd, ‘ Inde t>Lptotdion is there ot any sine^^sfiil 
issue, tint it is carped on with heMiation anel wxui iltogiteei 
abandone d 

It is wi II known th d \ als dva aeh ise e! in ue h ( t mode 
of fu itment b} Ideeding, ptrh ct le^st .md a st ir\ing diet, I>v 
wliuh he Is sud to lone snore edf 1 in alli viaui ; di fi m 1 
in letardiiur the incrtas ot the am iirisni in soue in lines, 
anil toha^e f lused all svni|>toim ot the dm ne todisip|><,ii 
in others. 1 lie same method his bun now and tli ui pot ni 
pne tu e b> oflA A ; but it ln> In tn done wnli f utit hope s, niu! 
fading resolutions, and ino»ewitIi .i\iiw fopiotrait a nn,ei iM 
life than idtnnatilv to remove tin disease Valsihvs tase 
ire^ often (Ifuofe d, but it is more to doubt of ilu ir truth, an 
• to <addvce in as e ^anlp^e s to be followed. Mi \ II en Wilin’, 
fviderftly give s no credit lo th' accounts, and Mipposts Vil- 
satva to have dt'ceued himscltv . He usse its that in lie i cast ot 
intern d aneurism is it poss hie to e lire the disease. He gives 
however *110 fmts to jirove the mefliracy of the plan, oi 
does he tipprar ever to fiive put it in practice, * 

From tlie obscurity of the sj rnptoms at the lioinmen re meat 
ii is often diflicnlt to determine the existence ot interna! aneu- 
rism at th* time it is most susceptible of cure. It is a c«^e 
therefore which particularly demands close ahention and 
accurate knowledge on our part. It further inquires from us 
for Its 1 lire, a constancy in our purprf!»c\ and-from the patient 
a confidence m Qiir judgment to induce him to submit with 
patience to discipline so severe. The intent of th#' trralmenti^ 
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to mlurc the patient i^railiially to as extienu a d<*i>r(0 ot 
\\i i vji( S') as !•* possible AVithoiit iinmineutly f lul int^t luo. 
It i> done b> absolute n st^ ai gorous di* t, xncl bleidinx; to 
thtst nnmsM, IVlMuiadds tiu extern d applu ilum ol ice, 
01 cold and a trii nt v^islus, He ha*- Ik re (Mailed 

many cast'^ lioni hi. own piactice, ot parti il or (tuiplete 
&u<.iess v>hu h cannot l'( too i>^fleially hnov.j}, is they in ly be 
ih nuans »t m dpig in s >ine, and ol coi iiriaing uiotliei. x 
^;ood opunoii ot t lie Old iia Haul ol j » (. a^^nient wliuh lia’. 
Imho ionnd at all f llicacions in adreadiul aiyl not unhequent 
oio inu d» 4 a^-e. 

Ol ilit c IV s h nc iccord^d, some appear to inne* been cuud 
wi () ,1 I , the tr^ itn « i t luul iinaked <*^ood clli cl-v. In extruin 
* .(s, it i it aflordcd Init pirtial aiul t<npoiai\ kIicI. * 
\V . ( i notin hut a lew /d these ^ascs, wlaih arc in c\er\ 
re'^pi 1 1 1 illy * it< le In oi e. a i >b\ ,u in, an ai < u 

ri'.in at i'»eioot ot du aoit i ivnh a puls itin * lui >ni oi tlie 
•li'Cot au egg ptoi (tin 4 between thr iibs, (the tdgis ot \vlji( fi 
wu< i 111 {y ) l\ ab'>oihed,) w i<duc( i so isIokkJc 
I n (Ik id ithejpmsi ot tight di>s. At the < no ol this 
< du , » In ^ dto 11 bm it any loiigei! 'l£ivtumou» did not 

c i pt ir 1 n < n n o I , t > < 11 , abbtai^ h lu n > u m dto M « v 
dun I *1 au( »n* '••dii h it>« s* H< dnd la about two yi i 
i i i I df, wittj tluituinoui aimm appc\k 1* , id nun ii ip~ 
cMM d ill \oIiniie i he ii.ism il s ic ( uanuiuatt'd ivii'i 
a anta bjy^ a aiiot»th and roiei I op uiuig, opp » k one ot lh( 
Miioul \ il\(s riieie^L UJ Ot no dou))t ili*^ « du i« \ oi Ih 
* anunt in this i a^^e • iihl it is hnj-My pod 1>K that hi> 
u dfh luti in U' Inue been ion, pi ^iived but io^ 

rtis own iiulisd iliu*ii. In c lu soiiawh it spridw) ,*but 1101 uitai 
advAiui d^ i lie p if a at <^pp< us (o haVe bi^n t ulul 7 Liiewa^ 
n* swelling v,u the right sd< oi the breast, ,d mil si\V i» < he 
ni circuiiih i< uce. with a \eiy ^^tionr br«<lii)j. '1 1 1 pal'^atioii. 
w .s accompany d bv 1 pain which bti iiIavI towc^uU ti* ' 

I ipnia, and the uiciput It w IS f M k nt V til., dui'iiie 
wa* aA aneuribm of the* guat 10 h ot tin a^iti* The ]m- 
tient was a einr ot «i btrong jiata» , win w 1 , accii tome 1 to 
drink ficely- In the tom hist diys he v> is nled t tuuf s, 
drawing thuw dishes “ piHUs*’ m tkeinou.ing an4 latlu 
evening. ^)n ihelitth, the ^ uf:> and fhv. b ating were lUiu h 
lessened, but the pulse wa . siiU full. I Ic was a^Min bltd oncc% 
Ihe pulse wav in a Mvoriiabie stita as to btiength tdl the 
seventh day, when it again rose, aid tlie luau was gw ice 
^Icd. During this tunc the uatieni wa^ Jkcpf to a most rigor- 
ous diet. A col 1 povltice cd liiiscid and via gai was plavcd 

U 
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oi4«Hil(Mo>tf)‘taUSriHe<i«dmrli«h itb(RA(n»fraiWKt MUkiemihiii 
toM ttbOhfKst thlavrtsif trairie'^^«Ttdetit>ti'ttn 
p«{tt<lt(i(l'MM‘^ins4non >aieM^g<W. flw paitiMit)«aHdiii^ 
id h«attb/«Bd tfdn<f«iH. He 1 MB< 1101 << tAImvctf ramJ 
footf by 6t>gHes. At tbr eiirt m four>intt4<s'ftoa!»>thb<Knaniw<:er 
metjief^W'B’fARiA^iit Ite kfl t%0' DiMrtwIiilb itir>«ft<>D<r< 
wardb led a sob^ Ute, be<Aliib Artt«v<(liaw b0feir«i'trilbodt a^<' 
ve^in'-bfd^a^, ejtoept a sli^ltt aod daej^'fmtetioa'Bt we 
plt^inWldcjb the aoriabiay ahvaya beMt’bw> TO ig<fa w MTidknid»» 
sttlA^. '<He died three yeare after ti toif0theritoihplsddt>>< 
(teeth teat not known, and the bodyivae notcgtaiMnnedlx!' 
vWb Bate rcKim only to netitm Bne ihote cate’^of'-aotti'cie 
, adeu#i&ltt' oi the axiHaiy artery. The autller doniRdmd 
an o^atldii Out df the qiiebtioh: and eertahily in J&ODfB 
adVatloed' ckies thedtSiGnlms of tyin$ the enboloTiitR artery, 
alO* alitioit jnsur(nouiitaUe. We^haye ieen in'eiidt a eastf 
a natiiril Oure eflbctbd, wheh notfa}ng<wa« ekpectal bntt 
thedeath Of the’^patieM. Bdt in thetj^KBenf inatanee ^eiei 
c^nbe no doubt but that the dise<iko<Ws oetMiokne'lnrtbo 
aOlive mcam employed. On the ttstr^reotb 'day tbO' {mtent 
iras totinced fo « degree of weaknest Mhutb mnid^ alarmed 
many-ofthe obi«rver». ' fVem that tune alt ptiT&atum in ‘tin 
turnout ^ceased. The etmtente tvem gradiMlIIy ahwrbnl 1 add 
the putieal returned to hii> former labbrioOe life, with his altn 
as strong as ever. 

The nexft memoir on external nnenrisms we Mndi exatmue 
at the same tCmfe Wrtli another oti the iiam0'subjeet'4n a fiittne 
put of the work. It is followed by (teme observations on 
t litnonrs remarkable either from theit< situation or tbmr natures 
The otWet'is to ef.courage ns to operate fW bAme oases, aad 
.to wpnrii^ agahist making the attem|)t'iii others,! Vrhores’diO' 
evils' hi' 'art O^mtiort far csceed’those Of the tunlonr. » ' 

Six of tlic cases are of tumours in difieYent ^rlB of tliU 
p^is, HtbicK v^e mnovrd by oneratious. bouMi ot. them 
were mOimable, andifooshly attaonOd; And <weds taady'ire* 
moved by dividing tlih vaglnwwhicl) tr<is stmtchdl ovdr<theih. 
In' one date the fumoUf was of a 'oartilagikout notuiit, amd 
bad its ovigifi frotti *ik descending rSMUO at the pubis. tivKU 
case ofetioybled f umouv &eMed high tn tho^'tlS, Mf* PmaiaOu 
ft targe oj^big intothirMiA from the vagftiA. ' ^be/AaotdMi 
list nft ^atii, add' tbe')M«ihnt 'apeedUy* i^veredt tsotneiof 
th^mnours had oohastoned aOn^deruille iitbanvciijeHasj'aiid 
badllriuted the health Af the pationto troitf the irritation 
emm.' ' In aH, the opewthMf <was easily agesctiind,'atld'Il9 
cttCB Epon accomplish^. We have reaeoato brltevo that 
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ttinMm'jtitte pc}«i«»n)iwfr<^ 

thejt iiftite<beeB ^lilAwed *• 

mlWiMtyplMm reaDiS^cd yHilin>/a«jVAy.ncM*r! 
fiwB'fiajnriwbicU «MMtoit|is 

the {Kd« ia'obrt^Hcfltng Iftbqii v<{ Bi)d nm in >' ' 

moiUlAafifeioiMdr owKifi . 

wteatbo'UMonwiwm iwi tny i n g n Kiy^ ^ v g b-,{ jyiH»r 

'«Th<Bc 

site>wbifkmi»n0ttiHy}(r«m<>v^ %»vek 

Jfideea'Miicli^tikiilib«w,44bl«lHl>i(9t,i4;i;|^|» w|icrc 
cellultojncfsbritDe w iuid s^>cw»UiAF9i,^i^'¥«f#^o 

whidi eDt«etb«»i,*^i)i v«r$ l«l^.tumouin^f^49Tn9t«8: Jftpfj 
b^redwred ^11 perfect. safety &^lbti-<qeighbqnrlii^.,C^ 
lasjgevesrb^ee ««tbe( impc^nt ptufcf $hci^t}lor <<^c« 
ui»e «asfl of A ecoOioyBl of *0 4»tty tiiAieiipi«(bi«b 
tbo' bifyuSo ifio. tbe >s|»Q«>^4f sc«|ii|i{«j>,pCj|flaS MH4^htbfi. 
stbnfo modieidciu jouade. r 'lu^vo mop 4muui> pf - a 
.sinilfHr A«lure rotnovic;;! fiom the' fraptiOtvtlW' iieql^, if jib 
git4irviins> ftaciUfy, wlii«h kft ett3p(Widh<i|iin dts^vcfc^ py it 
w«re«U tlMi deep stsated plirts lyin^ belwsipctr Uip Up>y«z apd 
fife jair^i TImh' tumoun aw m Iposs tbat wIkni Um aUa 411 
fudted tmob, they owy be< dra9Pn-t|it, otid^iiip, cpvRectiiPg 
cdktUr.meiobfaiveitltvjdecl oR4tMiOi ?»>tlwN)t <bc 1eaj>t rty^ w 
cntting an^fwrt of cspeequBnQE)... -^lie ottiy dritiger to bo npn 
prchciulcd in the rcmovdl of,sucli tumours, svheiijver Uiey are 
seatedyari^ from the ezlwt.qf sjuface oxiwwdi pnUthe 
wontt'of posset in tiio pitieitt tp,i^al tt»c^wmd> -after the 
shockiitfowih )*H bpwgtioo. M, jPellijidO g}ye$,oncf caw* of 
tUw kandj 4ti »hi«b »t4>Hnottr svdghiifg& twenty tap pounds 
wao x^oved frdta the<ude pf tjip eisesttj 'J^c ^pperatuxt wap 
long fwdy Arom the eptdf^ iof’t}«e<l««»4we hP oPidueycIqd, But , 
the patieiit» ii»hooa4.$hdy ypauaaf agOMjmtffl tsd^ed^atHl died 
oe thOsovendKiar. • n « - * . r, > , - 1, . 

Them agonootner eases pf much iptere^) em^PbPtSPiK* Witir 
an acofmot of tshiofc we bhaUpopcUido atpbsoent. It iKa«asp«i' 
a faroodhoocie itemoved by dha kpiiPsj- Qftthp throe, case^ mc^ 
tfamod fcipr filooCl^AsvodiM fsom blecsding * to pne pf a^hom the 
Qpethtion<ifa» left unfinMhed} n/ui the 
oadyoathd ooaate8bpfesoijrft*w ith th©(hftwd for fight <days. 
^Bnfm the dltfer stii^aonv sfe haveinquy oiimW hi^onps. \Vfe. 
hgsrenno’ teak ha tiio;ipi^e|iit»t^y fhat^ImppAtient JgUl d>p ipf 
batmondiago^ Xhe artariea may alvays be seonred* irBut the 
langtti and pain df the opwation inicajath>qs^.iMark^^aad the 
dfsep duttftMncpof so many impoelant.patil^, are tnorg 4hgo 
most patients can bear ; apd the invent at best is more doubt* 
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M than th« occai^ warraBts.' We cailnofefipw entoijmL the 
propriety of r«iaoriag<the<byroi(l> gland ivhea it>ia4h« aedt 
of a disease initsolf nereqsarily fiital t sue are conis^iaag'M^ 
the case of bienehoocls ; aad we know Bot that iniauoh it 4t 
erer jostifiable. If the tumour fi^ its size shoi{)d.fleekHitJy 
imp^ the functions oineigliboiiring parta^ itwsUbp fronathe 
same cause almost fmposmie to remove it wUh ultimaltesafely 
to (he patient/ We should not have said sontuah) hot Aat 
this is the age of entQrprise in surgical operatioos. .W e k«bw 
that the gland ,has been removed with success *< and we waot 
not cxpi^iments on brutes to prove ita possibility. If ..any 
operation is called fbr^ we sboiiUl much peeler exposing 
abdtjpang the arteries/ which are enlarged, to dissecting out 
the rnorinous tumour. * , . 

> ‘ >The case here related terminated fiilally. It is a striking 
contrast to the case of fatty tumour above noticed. There 
war no bleeding of aoiiscc|uciice. The arteries were secured 
as they were successively exposed duiingtheop^ation wbkth 
lasted an hour and a halt, lint the patient was struck down 
the shock of so long and painiyl a dissection, and^died 
iti thirty five hours. The tumour welglied two pounds six 
Opnces. The author adds that he shall always reproach 
lltinsclf for having assisted in an operation which so justly 
deserves the name of cruel. . 

i ’ 


Any, V* fnqmrjj into the Process of^ Nature in Pepetir- 
ing Jnjuries of the Intestines : illustrating the PreoHment of 
i pwatraling Wound^y and StranguUded Hernia. By Bcn- 
ji^nin j.(t:uivii9iiaiui ui Auatoifiy at Guy s Bos- 

pitajl,, Surgeon to the lion. BastTndia (?ompaM, *»pd to 
. Ihc^I^nuon Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye^ 8?o. JLon* 
don. 1^12' Pages 3^4. u|.iO|igman, &p. 


A BETTER exposition of the genital plan of this instrh ctifre 
'^and interestfng' inquiry we cannot o£R*r to oamedders', 
thai^ will be fbunu in the foUdwing extract &om'the pielhce 
to the vdiy Valuable performance now befbie ll|iinite 

hiSeUlioii^to' the Operations vof the testotadiie piinoiiin' will 

a '>E%ne to the rational tnratatentvof thihs imuri^/jin 
k is dfsphryed, * Thus we have learned hk vbKb vrousid^ 
hesiou, instead of leaving tfaeiB ts'li^fillcd^slowjiy ^ 
w ith n ow m a tt e r —to rupture the capsule of ibs qpaque 


Vogel Theden, Desault. 
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crystalline, in order to brii^ about its solution in the aqueous 
}iamiw»->t4d «ie>th8 dfwaaoa artatyf inoi»iel&»twaUy<toio(itieiC 
tiro supply, aiid«fow» tire «oUateni>cii)cWkiitian}t andis^the 
Vtvlrmidh f tioui lay befotte ibe^ofestioa^iby ohjd^ lifts 
bedh dU'Kkb ImanAef to talic*^ Ics^ ^roib natute. liba¥ft 
«nde»VMred‘'ib ascertftin /he plan and tttnit of bdr opmtioiMr 
M'ftliiitnpbilant class of lujulliis, ta<cotupara 
history' 'Wtth ’the MttulU bf oxperbnetd,' and trom tliese^souBeei 
to ddnye'atfvMionalbtid eoBsistent'dieur^ uf4r(&meoti” '* • 
The particular bireuiattauoeB which iodoced Aifr. TnsYers 
to uistHirte thfi inquiry j he has MEowue'rrecy^istiaotlystatdil 
in tbO introduction \ and they arO at once so curious and so 
important, ^at thby will *de have no doubt, appear to aU.ns 
they have dolie*to us, loudly to demand and abundantly to 
justify the undertaking. • > 

*i<The nusAcrous examples ot SpMltaneous reco«er]i from uOftlids 
eftix lutestiaol canal, and our impfU'fliet acquaiotance withi thf 
mediDd of owe which nature adopts m these rases, wore tho eisemor 
Staanss which led oie to the present inquiry. 1 was additionally 
lilted to prosecute It, hy obscrrjiig (hoYarirties of ppinioo wh'it^ 
emftarass the'praptice o| sqiiBSoas, and tho queadon^lQ tendency c* 
their proeeediiigi> in cases of mortiked hflroia. Xhe fr^quipa^fu^cs^ 
of thfsppecaiion of nature in such caret, and jhe frequent f^ilftte 
of tjte'jConlriYaoce? pf art, are dfUDonstrated py a reference to the 
Sources of professional information; and I trust it is unnecosmry U 
argue the importance of an enquiry into the 'cause of this huinilufing 
distinction.*’* 



that such an injttty 'was lillltfShoTc tlian a wound of cellular 
^dndWWHrf dhft ceiurtjM^ of Utoce limpo^ncer {tfianjope^f 
akidlaRAsteiid'undtarlUiuakin. Though it wps dl$culvto 
coouclye :hoiod Weapon could pttss In this manner, yet 
iiltflkjpdtailod, tiik rtvotal wsianoed ocpurred of wound 
ten d w j w i fli disdiargW cf.'tdood, or of thqmijisileB^y'fH,. 
•the^-ithra iaoiotedy%t4hcjmtur^ pftmages, or s^^gieft yg 
■ptmptddeiefhix'iaf tiha cdntcntaof the vitgem, and #t . 
lAii^fl^'nb^ftl^ss; ptaie followhil by recoveigr. 'wianjr 
yaep iiiwm ' <1 .lUte -ot- . tsrv; 
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»uch cases are recorded by authors, and of that so oflip 
quoted Irom Rons. Littra is aauHi^ die most temai'kabie. 

** A- man, n,t. 34 , of a robust coastitfitioa, who wp.o c tM i ftm d be, 
the sublet of liientd-daraa^eiBoat, tnitetedfb^feea wnaap'vpcii 
Iris body with a knife,’ the mate of which was toe intmisloag ni^ 
risroa lioesbrOari it UtOhatadlo. Of theso wounds ei|fht,iiadpaii£ 
trateditho abdossen; Tcnlioo of thS belijr, diffiem' a^ pdbf^ 
r«s|dratiait,< nausea, i and srotsltuil ensued. Koud Whs 
the mouth and by stool. By means of copious bleeding and a sIHk 
tjyilwew. the patient reeooored in the cbuisa of two riMM&s. 


Ppridjglbe euro tho body was psesersed in the supine posture, diM 
If jws^e the elfstion.jWaiioh was enspstted might M resttained'} for 
fraifuthe dtseetyia af^ depth of the jtounds, and- tins passage of 
610^ was entertained t^t these parti warib 


|;^h(^,tofr«|hP0dp«ht was entertained tha^t these parte waMi 
;ra, I|i a retujming paroxysm, (cigbtoeo moaUissohtaguODi 
irmcr violence, the unfojctnnhte map destroyed btaMfelf hy^ 
from a widow thi;ee Stjones high, this-owsnt afforded 


presented extensive etqatricm*”*; ^ , 

^Ql(er,j^wia9^^is i»tliearm^,a3 well as ip 

K ' pasc^ 4>f this hiud, and traced 

iptup to, tWt ffewr4 iaw of adhesive in- 
loipcna of vtjukb ^ had more eswcialiy 
j ile..dl^, pot mpcl) 9»%qrr spiy new fact* M 
j abt^ of %:ts elrcdiljiiknoqrninto agmoergi lafWi 
WpPilid t^t oeftaiq ppjrfojif tne ^y when divided^ 


> jcornt^ tendency to^ere^a^ wrdh tggard t« tbe 
,i4UTa^-j^ai^^fficeof v^ooHacd interne, he gpive proof that 
" ' jgb^ info actijqp in twenty tb«r hoofo* 

the o^ippoi fmdom 

Ifoht^l^y to tt^ rtoia adhc»»on.,of theedgeri df *ho 
<F^ {b«||isrUopfia],|QrTaoei to whuwjlj^tvwre «ai)(igit<> 
‘ 'h,#,co<U^dCttre>t|ht^^ariipn n|,tho contents of * 


MOcn. 


.or unwiptt 


gtperiw|lfiU|« 
4j,coiyectttre.|ht^j 
f^vityof.ften 




i 







,f" _*' r‘i<£ i . 

*bfi^'k<m 

t^llt (Wnea»iiMit«i»vaitte iai4 

Wf pi^pti^^.'asde'ift<mitittiiL-'«9n« 

<* * l» If Jt ih t1»5tj V, ■J*'!* 5 1. - > .n> ,« f'fw # >' *'• ‘j'n-r 'i 

maliiswnis tv Itwrau oMte tiie aMvcofiktiomi . vnd><itf 
<NHlii>Wio>«|ipiiiq% 'k» fetpec4><v:«»«n4i»*^M>trflilAg‘t>(he m 
dotq^ «Imwi M*(i;%ntvefS'.«Meied<tMrM4>«nf|ta{r;|'4 ttUu 
ltaeiiiiW'*mMMita«|itt<'!4i«o 4)a# KgoMtlbM'^ tM ttte ih 



chapter on this subject, tIMMjnWRMMd of tl)« belly is a mor- 
tal wound,”* that it is so by inflanSmation, and that a com- 


« * Discourses on^Vfouods, part 2, page 66. 
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Ajnii) 



In thjp’ saioe chapter Mr<- Bell 

Meaj|^‘:l|(«<^hti>h ' ilieiw jiiim 

slle\i>!h t]ke.ini<>de6 'by'<wbich tli»iiA9ihsl^ 
lias been obviated by natiire. StiU he regarfeeadi^ nB it ii ipite 
tol^^enemllawi"’ <?-■'> •»- ' ^ , 

oiie^tiok^adhtee %(i anReunwi}^ <g(^rd^'pHil^ptes'4bf 
TO^iirpbn4|f>^a’’eni^8fMIVf gtsaeitel |)n»gh«teti«'‘wed6giaii(f«^j^ 
wo'ldiUtf 'bibVeiii' * ftw^ni^eatirein' S^etr'^giStldirBi 
s('line V«%j^fid hours iir 'tnar&i^;tb«'iv<l«M^ 


mimi px*ii!Cipie wnicfi jfroves suca wounu» to Ae ^oriai. r 
Krafuyofl^Wwst 'b^'pciiuiW^ by a dallgebt sind^oft)' Mrhb|' tire 
^^e^boYcS'ds/tfm^OkSife'lie wiodertj llbds antiSe^ at the ^rtdiiy'iSdd 
mra^l'du^JteedVcrles Hi’ every book, ahd rehds'Cf eiirrs till'helbrw 

WtffMKbreare a4bgeiV.»»»- , ■•' -k ' , 

**^8^'‘^i‘ Tfayet8 hM’tiroved Veeoveiy from a punctated 
voiind in the intbstihe*l^'fd'‘be a mitaclc. prdi'^ 



/^^^Clinbds fact % shoirn in re^td to oheCspecies of'ifftm' 
'immeiyflrntirt vraiiBb')to’%mtod bbc,hi^s^w 
!|^^V SuCb hiiatiM ^i^lgrall'y 
“ 'add’ arbrboni^* 


toi^g 8^ S^fe sdlntidtfl^gfvehll^ ohraiAthi^;' ^ .u}.. 



P’'Mfn|nenoM ht tfad fn/erf^^'Ctfri of (be^h^shl/inBear^Jlii 
rpL — — _ i 1_ _, goluttoo 

i tosmiatetnfice'. 


■|| §f' Thenunc tore or cut isman^ g solution o 
pastor line, the ufcerHiiS^wou^rsypn atguS 1 

* Ofaieoatacs on 'Waiuid!i, part S,'p^ 59 . 
t Inquiiy, page 75 . , 
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The conwqveBce of this difference iSy, thn^ while the ^former, if 

emali/ih lqs«ftMmfi»«4i»ietiiibN«!^^ 

ndi^ eiitiMiHted Iqtttiw teSk enusinii'of /fVbw*’tl0^> ^iN>^ iH# 

rsmantehMficeA' m / .. m , * . , cf *.5*«n 

t writnnb . 

of oat oataor ; the ^bore ottinea cvestmu)^^ 

**lf a gut be punctured, the eliMItithaHlf i^f 
theebpMmsUoBrflf *4heiw»«uler fibs«4 eptJiilMww^uaa, ^^jfSe 
rdlpufeiNbiitiieeu* emU’ofpis » sor| of .hetw 

rotes Jjhe scfertose* uW po VsisedjtsflOTli^MiBaqfW 
drowniBsundes toraur^ertedf e<» that the ^ofo^ee^|»|^ 

(he fetrffl «f f fleshy iip. If the section be tneijyojf^s »e ^ii| 
brojul fed beUiouSflfnd acqoires tamefejctipo fed ^i)en 
rontra^en of the cirfuiar fibres behind i^,wjbic)i Kfii 
tsrcjjr to the<Orcrtcd portiop, the appefreeo&of 
ieet^on is fcoerding, to the length oi tbCtOyifnder, tee % |S fWj^ 
rotr, andtho contracbon of the adjfH;cn( longitudinal, 
of tbo circular fibres, gircs^the orthcc an oval florin, XhtSiJWrsraf 

and eeobi^ctiofl is produeV hy that ssftrs of»iiotio( 0 ^|vh^P;f|piK 

‘ V «' ’I'’!'*'/ 

Th»<«i^ dtsof »feport*P<^lol»^t*«in»Mjjri i"' leJt/ 
,|la order to astiprtfeo *i®‘d a ^d^fgr^ q£ , uyurjf j^aw^ 
Rilgiit jbo aide to refWft Mr. Trayf^s ujlvicM WW m* 
toit)nc of sereml d«^ .to the niesentfjjy. 'I^he JfflPf 
doatb ^alK irom efihsion, ,aIioieai'if the /wtnal^ad 
rocbntty and if, it li^i^ ittste^ some time i(rg^ wIB 
tion attended by separation of the ends of' tnflroit^cie 
oversioa of the snocoos eoa^ and ,b|^itai]a4on o% ffifi c- 
par% by this e»roww»;fl.iufd parfedjjr a |«}»g 9f*lff%y* 
cbyl^ The dune qflEec4 foUwfsp a division oCthteryi 
tern of the fyluder* Whpi hJf th^^nal -wm diVWM 
curioov pouch \«as>lo one ii>fftd€e.fQrmedfl}}tna Ai(f* 
boTRfd. 

,ff A spouh treseasWw«g somsjvhat dtveydcitlum in these ar* 

■»«lss#«« fw«e|i oppMttfltftthp oatfipi^ waged., pa w 

niNflf* Hid'b tW«g 'Pwi<>wiwn.»j?» thni#erj5fde,by th^^f 



'' tnfj rr 
*Inginiy,psge4e. 
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Thottgb our author did not sticc^ in producirr/:^ tlii^ 

S moli in more^than one iimtiiiioe) he yet conceives it probable 
lit in accidenfal wounds, when the bowels teoiain 
and ere uninjured by being drawn out nod handled, this 
e^ct may more freqnently occur,, ^Whether this kind of sae^ 
i^iild have allowed* tlie irill^tinat action to have conttnuftf/ 
our author professes liinisc|f unaUle to decide. He regai^ds 
fOtraction and eversion as the evils which prevent the heutiifg 
process: these occurHo a great degree, the injured parts can* 
not luifte from i^Iistance, and the iniicous membrane fs indis- 
posed to adlicsive inflammation, tin conV'rjoence he con<« 
ceived that if the canal could be perfectly divided by means 
• which yet prevented retraction, the same consei^Ucnc^ would 
not^oiisue. To put (his opinion^ to fhe propf, a ligature was 
drawn tight round the duodenum of n d%, which at first 
whs Indisposed but afterwards perfectly recovered, and was 
kilicd. The canal was v^denled but coiitinuous, though the 
mucous coat was deficicht at the point of division. A !on*^ 
gltndinal incision one inch and a half in length was sponta- 
neously repaired by ndlicsion. 

The foregoing oliscrvations chiefly relate to wounds beyond 
the hand of the surgeon. Another class of fnjuiiob consists 
of those in which (he wounded bowel prpti tides, or effuses its 
contents immediately underneath the external Wound, through 
which lliey pass. Numerous instances of this kind are on 
record, and gryqt doubts have been entertained as to the pro- 
per mode of treating such complicated cases. ^ 

It has Itocii taught upon high authority, that where an ih- 
testine i*^ lying at the bottom "of an extemak woufid pouring 
out fieces, i( "ought to be«Iaid bare, vmd the wound stH^hifd. 

* By aiv abundant record of cn|es and e^tperifnenCs, it is here 
shown that this process can never be tequiied, <br tW satne 
quick union which closes a woifnd infiictra deep in the belly, 
will, in the above noticed instances, consolfdate the edges 'df 
the wound with the adjacent parietes. Effusion idtdttm ab- 
Slormcn is thus effectually precluded, and in process 
external wound will generally close over the intefstine^ andihe 
fofeces ])as|> by the natural oUtlet. ' 

* Those WD%have witnesicd this taMd adb^ioU^, have 
npplied'iis pfwciple to slight wouiids mmitb are ab^dliit^fy 
withitn>ur power, and have directed that' ifiich shouMl hither 
he r^urned simply, dr reduced With'a'IIgtatdafe on the if^n- 
itoy/to retain them in qpntact with tbb ^terkhl opft^irijg. 
(kuies have occurred in which each of these practices has 
been followed, and in which the injury has been repaired by 

' 4 
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vic^trixy or l^jr the nutto tjadic^ Hn 

^bsf ms^nce^i eveo tdtgb^ iWwlMKer.ftqa 'hn»^ 'beei% 
st}qxniBd«d hif a >Mga4«K<^to^ iiom eqMalijf- 

well. .ABythierefore) there is a possibilil^ ib eimpIyrretK^nm; 

tbomjoiei effnniod hh^ o^emn aa4-o» ia Ifeapiil^ 

the.esfIMaar hj tHa um o| a Uaataie.on'ftAe 

meaeo^ry^ mq^ tadioes process iis^estahiieheQy theiOfSlieqM 
to h6 ,no adeqaate reaeon why this chance* or thU delaii 
should be eaceqotered, as it does not ap{>ear that tiie Ijgato)^ 
on a siropl^ wounded and upindemed gut, prodtt 0 es.an 9 ^ 
ditional irritatim^bongh H adds to the security. ’ t , ^ 

*< Ybe grand objections -to the practice pf retamiag a 
wounded uitestine without a suture ate~4he heavy drain 
upon the system, if, as is probable, the drain be aUmetitary 
in eases where tlie wound Is large and effusion has actually 
occurred, the dtrritation occasioned by the continual die* 
charge^ and the tardiness of the healing piocess-..the <kuiger 
of future impediment to the free course of the matters, ipom 
a permanent angularity of the adhering fold, or the encroae^ 
meat of the partetes upon the tube in healing ; and lastly, 
of future Ajfplapse, and even of artificial anus, from the 
acthal dencieqey of the paiies iiitestiiialis, corresponding to 
the extent of the cicatrix.”'* 

When therefore vh have the bowel absolutely in our hands, 
we can readily cloisc it. * When the orifice is very small,' 
it may be surrounded by a ligature, but here it U large 
considerable doubts have arisen as to tlie {^loprr mode of 
effecting the closure. Various experiments have been made 
to useertain the^int, and much contrariety of .opinion has 
exit^. We have advised, where the whole cylinder 
has l^n severed, to introduce the upper withm tliq lower* 
pml^ioa of intestine, and to seh them in that situation. This 
IS not, as Mr, John Bell astcihs, ** an untried experiment.” 
|t was tried(<|ong ago with success by Karadohr, and has 
been qfUu imitated in expatiments since, tliougn not wihL 
equAlIjiy foctupate events tlie chief difficulty being to intr^ 
dupe one portion of gut within the other, on account of the 
rontraction and eversion with, which each end ^ affected. 
In cuts oL greater* or less extent some lia^ lecominendcd 
the .use of a sing^ stitch, others two or Arec interrupted 
stitches, and dthers qgain have preferred the uninterrupted 
suture. A lai^ proportion of writufs direct tiiat in each 
^ these ta^eos, out nHue especially iu.<ithe two fouoer. 


* laquiqr* |iliget 85 . 
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ieptlfie research, and has found uni^ 


S ateituie then is extensively vraunded. t^'E ahi^,dSf0h 
' dees not' aiMdSvItatm, 

d6ds toot pireTdht*6'^&im edl^ of %t 
fonts, ^ We'cAimoi'relraih from quotfog thhse d^dleiifo 


]^$cifi4is qU^sUpn ttni^ly atir^st. **** 

I %i&d m sman fai^sciiie it k%g harht^m 
ioma ao^rs fasthjg) atid *carr^ 

edges!,, at the poinf oppo^ifoltp'thelr ^epAi(dctltfii the iditfenUiry* 
11i0,gut wuihefL allowed to elip1iack4 aod thewduntf vtot^st 
anlrna forced only a few hodra. * t 

<< Ej»imjin0^op, Itbo j>aritpneain appeared indeed* 

Atdp^iQM wejfO forgied among the aeigkbOpi^Og /olfdtx h^jfjl^h 
vf|l^ pepoeUed iu massca upon the stdei of the vromkhAmt 
pjsesrajbed two lai;ge circular orlSc^^* AtiVOn|;^ the visSeifh^ wlD^e 
fpuna a quaptlt^ pr oiUotis fluid, ana some ^trkiieoi/^ 
a^ a woirp) , was'' depending fiom one of the apertoresl 
artificial conocetton of the edges in a sirigie point t>f itiejlr ctrcMfbilc 
fer^nije, and tjhiebr natural connection at the pieseutery, co'util 
ireeedo opfy in the interrals, find here they had receded to the 
i^tmost The suture prcviuted the contraction ot the dfeUlar 
fibres^ from tbf obliquity^ produced by the oiotc powerf'nl'actiOjVof 
the longitudinal between the *two*flxed points. All circnmstaoeei 
thetxfbre combined to facilitate effusion, the obvious cause of ^the 
quibltly destV^cdv<a inffa|»maii<m. * * 

1 increased the number of points of contact by placing three 
aioglp alitehes upon a divided intestine, cutting away the thrx^ds 
add rbturning iha gut. The animal refused fapd, att*d 4ic<i oa the 
aftntliiooii qI the^second iiy. * ^ 

Ex^ibtinairpnu Siiig^r marks of iufiainmatioo prescotkd them* 
aelyos. T^te omeajtuai was parthitty wrapped about the wpiind^j^h^t 
a(pe pf thfp Spy^bgtHte^n thp suture was uncovered, and \his 


^side^qic, png tap tucervening eiiiptipi aper^pp 
Mop^f^pugMy |^rga.,^GpsAcsidejeat to the Pf «oiieuuujo^evor; 
the ewe ^^ere in , contact, and aofiered so as to iiniuikthe smions 

It*' 8|l{iihari that o{/|R3rsidon al!*a tfoifii 
dr u eflusidn, imbfe dlsadvantfigeous ^ban bo 

^l^l^otidonlb atf f fehr wsrafoiitfi of retraetfetr and prerrbnts ContfaetKM, 
so that aas A s t i tc h becomes the extremity of an aperture, the area 
of which is determined by the distance of the stitches.”* 


♦ Inquiry; paas 110. 
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As such laediods do not sticoccd>tben, -what are more 
tusl'? Mrt Abtley Cooper and Or. Tbomsmt have ioMitu^ 
experiments,^ the apparent object of many of which ties tS^ 
tirnate the cethparative efficacy of the interrapted and coq* 
tuiued suture : and the resqit has been that each bay bf»Q 
suebessful. Such &n issue Ms perfectly explicable 1^ m 
experiments of '^r author, who shows that a cutiote^'n^ 
deep in itte belly, tometimes heals by tile adheiicUi of ity 
to each qthet, like other divided parts, thongb it' is 
nmre fiuquently clos^ by the union of its rages, when nSinMa 
from each other, to the neighboflring pafts. When the 
Irgatiuro is used, the former «f these processes!^ as be fertbet 
pipvcs is alone to be depended*on, and that to secure its 
success accurate contact is required. < Whatever ensures this 
q$ip|tact will be effioient, and provided this object be attained 
ikds indiffierent what form of ligature is employed tor 
the pujrpose. So decKladly do our author’s conclusions 
toom those of Mr. John Bell, that -we think it may not 
oely be amusing but instructive to. place them in contrast 
befi^ par readers. ' ' 

!'^t 1' hare endeaveared to represent the retl condition of a 
wounded bowel and the easy cure of it, in that simple form fn 
which 1 hSve eoneeired it. 1 bare advised. that one lingb siiteh 
unty should be struck through thp wounded bowel, and then 
dMWa aiso'tbrough the wound. And I have ventured moreover 
td sey that if there is in all surgery a work of supererogation, it 
is^ttlis of scrthig up a wounded gut. The mdlBhanieaF and valgah 
edneepfiota-ef those who believe that a wounded intesdne is closed 
not by intMulMtioa, and the adhesions of contiguous parts, appears 
to me offensive to a degree which I shall hardly ventarn to egpress 
'to yov.^ But it strikes deeper and wider than this, it is not olfen. 
site only } it is dangerous ; fee vfhilo I take an interest and find 
ogly a ptoasant labour in tcaelDiTg ’the young surgeon what ih 
right *0 db, and what is ednsistent With the simple ways of natatw 
a^*4he eshiKrIky of (he itriaf bedy^ h« is seduced by ^ formul 
account of most curious and ingenious methods of sewing A gut, 
»ti4t,is drapiii.#fii4(l todolidff a^r>sHsh puerile doneeitt, thiak« 

iogtodflfttiarajlhqqegM.i^recandainshchafOSM.”* i - u 
'^^jLnplhw^ibjpcl of difiSiencp hRs arisqd toi toMtd to.thd 
„ * ipf dlsposi)^ of thdj ^ ligntiliayft^ thM^taip.^ 
has bron made. Mr. Benjamin Bell first pointed ont the 
prt^prtoty of'cnttbig the Ifgaiare ctose to tii^ gat; and 
tetarning it into, the gjhdoqien onconnected with its isstenial 
wound. 


Ditcourses on Weund^ Part 3 , page 108. 
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It is probablo whaterer sutarc may be employed, if more 
thaji^oiio or two stitches havc«bceti passed, that it wijl be very diffi- 
cult and even, uncertain onr g[ctttna the Hgatnre*a^ay, withoat 
b^ing intestines more than we ought to do. 1 wouU nerar 
advise t^Srefore, with any view of this kind, that the Hga/tWfb 
slRouldf be left out at the wouTid ; ^less danger wiil ariso ftqsp. OUttiRf' 
ijt’cptir^y away and allowing the iditches tot^main. AeousidciH 
abte part of it wilf fall into the cavity of the gutji^* 

' BeUdoe$ not adduce any facts in^upport of this as 9 ^ 
tioni but Dr. Tbomsort^ in order to decide yie T>oint, miuiib 
scyeral CT^perim^nts, the resale of which were that theUM4 
tut'cs tij^d pn ihesouti^idtivof the intestine were found witkiii 
^Thi^fuct ha& been confirraed by the ob&ervatknjib 
c^our apth^, who gives the following solution of the ap* 
pcarances- 

The fact of reparation by artificial cotibehfloti of the dWiduS 
parts being established^ it nsmains only that! should p^nt out (he 
several stages ot a process, which has not to my knowledge ^1)6011 
dofpribed. It commences with the agglutination of tUe eObttglKted 
mucous surfaces, probably by the exudation of a fluid similar to 
that which glues together the sid^s of a rcceift flesh wound, wktm 
supported in contacts The adhesi%o inflammatioo supervotiel and 
binds down the reverted edges o]f the perlfoneal coat^ frOot .the 
whole circomierencp ^f' which a layer of coagulable Jjfiptr is 
edused, so as to envelop# th# wounded bowel* The aettou of (ho • 
longitudinal flbiws being oppofed*to the at tificial cOnOections Ao 
sections mutually recede as the sutures loosen^ 1^ the proceso o( * 
ulcerativo absorption. During this time the lyorph < deposited 
becomes orgaiijaed, by which further retractioii is prevented and 
the original cyliojler, with the threads attached to ilt% arbtoncono* 
}ig556dby tke 4 i«|w tunic* • » » 

<< llie gut ulcerates at the points of the iSgafures and th^e fall * 
into its, canal. The fissures left *by the ligatures are gradually 
healed up; but tbp opposed •vtilous surfaces, so far as my 
obiicrvation gqps, geither, adhere nor become conaolldateil ^by 
granulation, so** that the interstice marking the diviifioulniefifaHy 
IS pcobalfly never obUtmnated,**f * 

in eonformifty with iheae Acts, Mr. T. deeidedfy~ tbeom* 
mends the"' use* a' ligature so ps tp.secin^e acctirdj^tdnthcl^' 
tlA 'reitio^l efthtf ends of thd liggttft^'clbs^ totbe kn6t came 
gntv^E«id^^(U6^*barefiiI reidh^ioa df ^ 

--7P»: „ I,.,, np . 

• %striii ef Sundry. Ififi* p#)^ 
t Inquiry, &.c. Page 128. * 
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instances indeed of protruded bowel, he strenuously insists on 
the necessity of its cautioufi and orderly return in the invipw 
|Wdcr of its protrusion, bdag satisfied that mere displacement 
acts as a frequent cause of active milammatioa in 44ie pi$ri- 
tbneum. ^ * 

The inUi>t interesting part of (his investigation idates to 
mortified hernia. It must t}e sufficiently hnowirto oai'rea> 
ders, that an infinite variety of opinions have existed, and 
do still exist in respect to the proper mode of treating this 
.^oching ifialfidy. ’Of this variety a most interesting account 
is given in thc^Iast three chapters of the present work, which 
concludes with a detailed statement of that|, which the ahihor 
has been led to prefer. , 

Littre recommended that the* lower portion of the canal 
should be tied, after excision of ^thc mollified cylinder, 
and that tbc upper should be refained at the w ound, to form 
there a permanent artificial anus. La Peyronie unable to 
distinguisli the upper frpm the lower orifice in one instance, 
retained them both at the wound which closed over them, 
andothe continuity of the canal was maintained. Jn other 
instances, therefore, he followed the i^mc method, endeavour* 
ing as much as jiossible to approximate the ends of the severed 
intestine,, but in these attempts he met with little success. 
Hamdohr after similar excision, thrust the upper within 
the lower part of the bowd. and sew cU^hem together. He 
succeeded in one ease ; us did also Duverger, who intro* 
'duced a piece, of call’s trachea within the canal. Petit 
simply dilated the stricture and opened the mortified coats 
of Intestine. In several inst.uices svhich ocourn^i to him, 
free incisions into the sphacehated parts wifre the* only ope- 
ration, ai^d this was suocessfui. Stipilar cverits ocenrted to 
Cioo^p, who perfertly accorrls with Petit, in thinking that 
tbc cure of these cases is due moroito nature than [to art; 
and that the province of th‘e*snfgeon shoiikl be restricted 
to the removal of whateviy might obstruct her proceeduigs. 
Louis dlijects to cutting the stricture where the gut is ad- 
herent ; he merely removes the mortified }>a{ts, leaving the 
sound untouched. 'Whel'c the gut dqcs not adbtuv, he cuts 
out a potiion of cylinder including the spoiled part, and 
4^ows the operation of R^fndobr or o# Peyioqiu. Sharp 
recommends excision of the sphacelus, the eiiiargement ^f 
the stricture, and tbc closure of thq gut by the interrupt 
suture. If the latter cannot be cfiectea be unites the divided 
intestine to the r/ound. 

4 
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Richer, Dflio^o treatise on hernia disce^ers a profaBdity of 
research^ and an e'atciit of ^rsotial obserraUc^ In l^is tipie niu 
paralleled^ U elaborate in hb^iscriietiiatlon of the iBfei^il jStages^tf 
galigrcna and the treatment B^htch thoj raipcctWe}/ demax^i.. ^ It 
a suspidous spot appears upon the surface of a 6trp{i|^^ 
rd got, hb produces it witlr a ligatitfe of the iBeseoIjnjy. %i |t 
petictroies the ep^s of the bowol/and the, intestine 
dilates the riIlf;^D^t instead of reaucing the leaves It in m 
bdc. If the gat so aflfocted is loose and unadherent^ he fixes it bj ^ 
ligatmo on the outside of the ring, and eWs away iKe dead phft, 
leaving only a sphacclatfxl margin to be separatejl by nature*.^ 
theseco^ day he reduces it, taking care to place the opeti^g OB- 
actly behind the ilng. If tiply a part of the circyrnferhuce ota 
gut is strangulated and in a state of gangrene, he leaves it whdily 
to nature, refraining from thi* incision of the stricture. If many ' 
small spots and small optining^ appear in the strangnlated xntestlie, 
ho adopts the same practice ; but if they are pAtensiYb as wolf as 
luimcrous, he Seises ilie whole piece, and treaM'lf gsIf ttS^lr 
gangrened. When this U Ihe c«ise he excises the dead part, andhif 
iiiiadhcring, confines the sound extremities by a ligatube to iio 
mouth of the ound* lie then clears the capaLby tnpans eff a pur. 
gative and a gl>ster, and feaves the ultimate dv$po*^isi Of the parts to 
nature/’**^ 

Pott confines a partially mortified intestine by a Ifgatujre 
on the mesentery to the wound ; but excises a cornpjgl^y 
^D^ntigrenous cylinder* and imitcs the ends by sutup, gonfining 
the returned gut to tlie paribtes * It* the ends cannot, bp bfougitf 
together, ke confines both to the wounds. Chopart,, Po;snqlt, 
and Sabatier returu smatl spots as jusi ineiUdmod> but op^u 
the larger spots. After describing tbe symptoms of rmo^U- 
ftcation in a strangulated hernia Mr. Cooper sayS| ^ ^ . u. 

hernia now gpmetimes reUirns iii|o the cavity of the 
abdomen without assistance, and the patient survives but a fews 
hours, but sometimes thaodila ovdir tho tumpur sloughs, tbefnte^tipc 
gives way, and the foeces being dilcharged at the opeinng, the symp- 
toms of strau^ulation soon after cua^e. When thiSrhappcB/l^ the 
iO tesfujp contract^ adhesions to >tfaa korntal sac. Tbp pov^tion wii|ch 
has been mortified sloughs away, and an artificial anus becomes 
os^Sbiishodfit^ough 'rhioh genor^l^ during the Mmaiiung part of the 
pativnt^s misiu'abjie qxiftenc^, are cOnsfanily disehaVljed. 

However it sopjiptimes happens thht,y henf the IrrtestibV nas i^lab^* 
t^t a vtunioxi^ takes place offki ^elxtremiiies, tbl extreme Wbtthd 
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grad:iaUy hcalSj the artificial anus is closed, and the forces resume 
their natural course,*’* 

In performing the operation for strangulated hernia, where 
the intestine is fnorcified, the appearance which It assumes, is (hat 
Of a dark purple, or leaden coloured spot, or spots, whic/i readily 
break down under the impression of the fingers. The other part 
of the intestine'is of a chocolate brown colour, v^hich has been often 
mistaken for mortification, btitVs colour and its firmness prove thfat 
it has not advancei! to that state. Eyery part of the surface of the 
intestine is covered by coagulablolyinph of a brown colour,” 

If a small hole ohly has been produced, the intestine should 
be returned into Hie abdomen, excepting that portion of the cylln. 
der in which the hole exists. A nyedle and^ ligature should be 
passed through the mesentery atri>(ht angles uitli^i the intestine, to 
prevent its including tlio branches the mesenteric artery, which 
supply that part of the intestine, and then through the moi|th of the 
hernial sac; and tying the threads the intestine becomes confined 
to the mouth of the sac, atid the ferces pa<Js rcjdily from the opening 
by the wound, but will in part take their course by the rectum. 
As granulations arise and the wound becomes closed, the opening in 
the intestine is gradually shut, and an artificial aims is ellcctuaiiy 
prevented,” f . 

<< When the whdfe cylinder of the intestine is mortified, it is 
necessary to proceed very diffciently. Then the mortified part of 
the intestine should be cut aw^ay, and (he ends are to be brought In 
contact, and confined by means of four ligattyres,” J; 

if the intestine has a large ^opening in its side occupying one 
half of its cylinder, it is, if left to nature, sure to produce an arti- 
ficnil anus. Suificipnt of the intestine is not then remaining to con- 
duct the fccees in their proper channel.* The wound heals so as to 
form an orifice sufiiciently large to prevent the escape of that por. 
tion of the foQCcs which the intestine cannot convpy, and if it heals 
furtjier than to that^ioint, abscesses frequently form, which,, when 
• they Imrsf, discharge, with the matter, a considerable quantity of 

fflPCCf * fc 

As it appears, therefore, that there is little probability of re- 
lief to the pdtivnt, when this slate is once established, tlie surg0(ini 
shoujid attempt, by all the means in his power, to prevent its qc« 
curreoce. 

The means which will occur to the mind as bmiig most likely 
to effect the object, will probably be to 'make an uninterrupted 
suture the opening in the*intestioc, bu^this treatment WOiild 
leave the intestine with only half its cylinder, the fd^ccs i^ill not 


I * Cooper on Hernia, Part i. Page 33, t Id, 34, X Id* 35, $ Id, 38. 
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pass, they will either soon burst the stitches from the wound, or if 
will become necessary for the surgeon to cut them to unload the 
intestine, and prevent thtt de&th of his pjsiicnt*’’^ ^ ^ 

Instead of endeavouring to maintain a diminished c^nal l^y 
seWIng intestine longitudinally, the surgeon should i^ot only 
cut out the mortified part, but all the remaining pd|t of the cyliiv* 
der of the intestine, and then approximating Jthe extremitijes of thp 
intestine, he should endeavour "to finite It* in* the manner in, which 
a transverse division of the intestine is treated, by making fop;; 
sutures upon it, and confining it by means of the mesentery to the 
mouth of the hernial sac.*’f ^ , 

The treatment recommended by ^liawrcncc is to dilate 
the stricture, andito leaveHhe subsequent progress of the cure 
entirely to nature. The sloughs,** he adds, will be cast off; 
the ends of the gut arc rctahicd by the adhesive process iu a * 
state of apposition to each other, the most iavourablo to their 
union, the wound contracts and often completely closes, so 
that (he continuity of the alimentary canal is perfectly re- 
established. The interfeience of art can only be prejudicial 
in this process. When wc consider the loose state of the in- 
testinal canal, in its iiat,ural condition, wc tind a difficulty in 
conceiving how its continuity can be restored, after considera- 
ble portions have perished : yet indubitable proofs of this fact 
exist, and induce us to place confidence in the resources of 
iiature.**^ , 

To this statement he aftgrwajrds adds, pci haps the only* 
step, which would be justifiable, is tliat of milking an incision 
in the sphacelated pait; this will promote K lie eviMiuation of 
the alimentary caihil, aiuf afford considerable reliof,*’§ 

VV’Jien reviewing Mr. Lawiencc’s fiist edition wc remarked 
on the passages labove cited, it remains for the candid obscr- 

vatioii of those who haS^ the opportunity to deletinine, w*Iie-, 
ther in cases where patients sui hi vc the operation, the fnnovat 
of the gangrenous intSSRiie I)y« the scissars is, or is not, an 
objectionable practice ; and whether it is giving a fairer chance 
of recovery to second the effects of the constitutiou duriiig^tfae 
processor separation, while we facilitate by a free opening the 
evacuation of Hhe alimentary matters.*’ Mr. Astley Coraer, 
in tiie month folloving that of our publication, oporstted 
cording'to this sirngfe method, ind in the appendilt: to Hey’s 

* Cooper on Hernia, Part 1. Page 39. t Id. 40. 
t Lawrence on Heiiua, 1st Edit. Page SOI, Sd £dtt. Page 1^83. 

$ Id. 1st Edit. PageSOJ, Sd Edit. Page tOo. 
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last edition of liis Sar^ry, he pnblisbcd tliejCase, \vhi(;h vas 
complotdy snoeei^sAtiv aod Jlieit 6nbj<utisjlV<;. Allowing' diiet;'- 
M aasiver to a ttueo-y ih. tue ]l«()iu(Qn S^ical 
ileview.” » . 1 « < 

“ Prom the fore«>oing history it appears that the 
meat^amj^iilod intestine ia stran^Ute^ heffiae Ponaisj^ifi^ the 
trr^foQowjng ci>eonwtsi><wi>^ \ » , 

latt (d divi()ing the strictitre^ so as entirely to remove the 
eausn of strangulation; and 

“ fidly. Ip makiDg<an opening into the i;\testine so as to 
tree outlet for ths discharge of thCv accumulated ffcr^ in thciOt^?. 
tine within the abdomen. If the stricture only if divided, ‘‘roe 
constipation, hiccough, and vomiting 1EoDttnHe,'but if thhintestfoV 
‘is opened, the patient in a few hoars becomcf teiiered of those 
symptoms.”* ‘ ' . ' 

we have thus laid before onr readers what wOibclievc to be 
a pretty fair, Uiongh a harried skeleh of the mAst prominent 
oppositions in oj^imon, which have existed irf rcsiTcc*! to this 
very, critical point. With snoh-a puzzle of discordant 'ftcts 
ana authorities before lun>, onr dirthor has jirhet^cded lb ili- 
yesii^atc tlie subject niinuttly, and to adopf^ if possiMe,a 
rational system oPpracticc. ’ ’ ' 

He ^tes in ?lie first place that .strangulation is t\iofold, viz. 
tlmt which cIiccLs oiiculation, as well as the fransnlissiort of 
dimeut, tbiough the strict iircd gnt; and that wbicb simply 
impedes the intestinal function, lie afiinns that where tlic 
perfect strangiilatioii occuis, it is lapid lu its oiogrqss to 
gangrene, the upit I ictnred part ot thj* canal within the abdomen 
remaining uninfiauied ; and that the less firm constriction, 
gives ribc to a mute piolracted state of siitTcring, with a ten- 
dency to generaLperitoneal iiiflamination, before the dtiangu- 
lated ght moitiffe.s. Tliis he advahbes as a general dhough 
not tfh universal truth ; and> he therefore maintains that ot- 
dpminal inflammation proci'cdsriiot irom the ItiOktlninry^tflflie 
strictured part, but from ol^truction Ho t)fe4mu(m off the 
boirels.* This obstruction, he argues, ooutintted lOtog fifbtn 
any cause is equal to produce the eficct } biit theti|ptei'’tbe • 
strictuie on a ruptured gut, the sooner hatbre is likely to 
relieve ^rself, by Causing the contEMts ex;t4naffiy,'or into 

^ ''' 

next (drives tbqt it is nbt an ouject to sascertaip, as 
y liej's Sutge^j^ ApplmdSto Ib^listetGtiSat 
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%avc ^fimstf^y t^fteth^r t!i6 iiila#A^4o0^td0 ftotiHl&csN) 
m^prfp^s^ 

prop^cjefas to have en^utcd a adlie«ioik,<)f^lB^^ 

sii^ch an unjo|i of th^ ends of a moftifind filtfeiniiUi 

thccoflintiuffj^ of cahal^ after et^ftiot or niioWI^^ 

off. Mr. I'lavers therefore points out, that 

of jUftteHine mfky w lost, still tii^ twhextmnities nre tied c^n 

t&fose th eacli other at the mouth of the sac, tidbhi^^ 

to the sttktnre, aa^ by one part of then surfa<je to 

Ift tte drdiflacy situation of hernia^ the portlona of juteitiiiis 
embraced by the^trictiire occuj^y a position nearly parall^lr J^ieir 
cofitigooee sides mutually adhpre; in ; the rein4pder ^^hoj^elr* 
ottoiforenoe, they adhere to thc^ peritoneum haii^ or forqifog thp 
stHotese, I'he e^istiinr adhesion of the contiguous stre^lth. 
oa4d by the adhesion ol the parts in ooptuct, inaurps a pa^dat OOfi* 
tinuilyupon tbo separatfon of the sphaetdated paft. The lino^of 
separation ts the line ot stricture. I| commenced on that side m,Cho 
gut which is Iti direct contact with the ttnciiire. As the tophra* 
fjon adfaoccs, the opposite adhering sides may perhapd /eC^e 
smuewhat, acid a little eulaigc the angih of union. But it h erer 
after an angle; and whore the peritoneum it dofipient, thd eaOat is 
simply COM red In by gi^nulationsfrom the cellular membrane (ft the 
parietes coalescing with those 'of the external or ccllirtar sntfaee qV 
tue perifoneum.^’’*^ * 

Inconsideratiomof tlxAc facts, and of a conViction Chattho 
ligatuic on a s^rangulaled or on that poition of intostine 
immediately coiyjcoted with the strictiired part, ts loss 
to produce adhesion tbtw\ indummation followed by ulcer, Wur 

-T: £ jf _? “I- 


s;.re reodUjr Cfist of either out^r^ te 
tbEO)^U^i^dl> lie advises (he redaction of the btfiiFeiiwd 
the esftof^^«QtAtu]^r;,g^yster&<.^il,lat(^tive8. ^ '* 

or.96mj»teteV and |bi; i; 
aM) «telnrfe4 throo^ an opening or opennigs in ac t 
ciklon ofthjS aac is atpbat appears to be required^ 
gnf bi ^b^re, th^ Mt^on iMV nie kta oarb judgnert wac^iog 
tbe-rametol of th&aloag&|, tor toe sake of cleonKncqs. ^ ^ 

» " ■ *',! « »| M il ■ '. . .. ■ ■■■ H I. I,.,.!! . .. i.,..,. 

* Jniimrv, &c. Page 9d0. Mi> Cawatoee to added.todiu lecond edition a 
ecShcwiiat ^imiliir account of this process, 
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Mfn oitr ntltliorwUh n^l j and liVnirt w cit :,p^ ^ 

distin^iii.shed^ht^i^lrbji!' af 

due f!td ^edit df Iiavin^ fftvl viwl •..<% ' 

lorsrVtpriVF t)ic illnstripos fetit.'** ‘ . , / . 

Tortile dftec treattii^^,.t^/ou«( S{e»- 
minute, and jw w 

directions. .AVcilare nt^ how«li«n 'Tentoie.^' 
longer on the paticnccoF oiirreadenr by. quotation.' 
cecds OH' tbo.principte thot portion^ tbecaiiAl'riKii^d 

be assisted to regain its tuB(^b»t«.Jbis^ any allen^aie mado^ 
to close tj^ exteiijal wounji ;t, a .prttodee, ‘vo aeea hacd^jHajiff 
directly the reverse of that ji^einily attopted. Wben iOBbi, 
cant ious treatiiaentds pUtsu^-Mr/ T. -nouitaios tbid^otUMld 
alius is a yory.rareV^nseqttenoe eitWof vpitpid or inortil^^ 
tion " 1 ^ ■ *• - '• ' - .‘r 

Several, interdsting <iascs . ore 'grlten'- to diew tbafttir tftte of 
intestine ntier -strangiilationfmpieiitlv occurs, thougtr* 
short of graagrene forms a pmrfc<&%nietto-tho:tflBK^9iliqai^^ 
i ( s contents. An operation ,tfaeei^repby -»Jdc|h.-Ot^» an 
tine is .returnetjl, UfjosthotreU^ i» frttitle«;| dhp^i^thmt dies^rOns 
continued obstruction, and WMesaialwdiora of'tliedtfii^ fiwse 
appenrs no ind»»iiaatU» inlbo geaerai caanty, 
gut is thund- precisely in 4he state. in srhich it layln ^sact" 
tliis state is that of. bigti diseoloratioit' with indeotatkto Idl by^ 
the ■•stricture. - '4be part, seems to bate been ptindysudy iKAd- 
though it waniittecovcr Hs -power to act iit time^ y^ the' 
system is Hiiabla> to.enditr* tfio inteim^iate ^ifitrdeti^n.' . In 
'< ids’ case- we are directed by oqr tnitbm to, iietarit t^'bOwcl. 
for It is in<^d<^^in that specif of hernia in whiqji;** li^or> 
gaAiztition has'not cbhii^nC^.” ..«S^0’ 'wimaiim J^dtfeyqr, 
that otSV'dti^c^i^s Would teiiye liceii glVeh' if^b^'h^arti.pr' 
the iiiiarr jcoold ,be detMted or&ioaslv to Uie retarnroc .tte 


afiortkan unermw^piw/pfit,, ’1 j '. ' r.. . ..i 
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i -rS ^ •ij f 

liyi4r ‘detailed hy tbe patient, m Tvbfcrh a 

.»tftfngutetedl i|^ toy^Ptttty nitorofied intdbHnal'FaptuFe, od- 
, initted Mrtthotrt'extorn&I dSicbar^. 

OuF readfTfi tv^POTcdye that in the pretent in^ncd', vc 
Jiave been j^tioui & Wtief^riithein tiBhhr ^n'anal^rsb of the 
vtaik hetVimps, Ihjto a crlttci^ »ia it. 'Sbff fenquiiy ie in 
'tmth 60 purely thUt' iiatui taAy be-'toacbcd fey 
diiect^ tacts. . In tfeis apatysU.' hate ' also been 

9iiiEiou>9l^j)re6BOt‘^.fipannet:oti(H a/^tpseibld ^tihe ^rnmii 
<(ub||ect, coi^feteaQy with,dtir^imlt&, that our rcstders micUt 
feft<!*bin to csiiiu^ at otic ’vlear.'^hstt hfut been donci Ibid by 
'Jtfen we lionceii^a to be the ^uipst satisfuctory 
Mipde of e^diit^ing Ibe additfoitsiilil'^li have been made to our 
knowledge by’th^ invrttl^lons of Mf. 'Travers. « 

W'c raOnet conclude nowetAr, without a decided declara* 
tiuh of uur,belief that (he present volume must become a stan- 
' dard aiilhoHty npoft tb^ tubjert to vrbidi Iterates, notineri ly 
frbrathe^niass of information collected in it, but from the result 
i\laeb'it''dii 3 pls»y«'c>fliumeiousaud imppr1i(nt,jOrigin|d inqui- 
iW>oilll''fVwhtjM‘ sdondisentie and dfecretijon,jf)y p'JuchtlKso 
IfaV" bmfghwli^tl. Our dutltor has sbewii jjCjd^rce df veal 
and act^tty it4tich otfttadcs It&ve setveoippiy iolioghten ; ami 
u d|t(lcmeii$ Uhd eoaudnesa in leasonittg wfeich-even his enthu* 
SI iKin Tib^ udt ferfded to ttnsloaii. * , 

The writer of Jlie work bdore*!!? may by sotrie fee consideied 
an nmparioff rejrtjor^dcssj^ s^ycr of biules.* Tfent, such 
slatjghtter is ^waya i|^|BSjbV,Wf‘'qp,iH)t nfi&tsti } and we admit 
thai itiKo^didy be^di^flyl^py df^^hd'gyfeat good resulting 
from ih All n«W aWiot^lueltyjprocecdil^ffon^ amliee or ca- 
\mcfe ; tdl WUi i^ildily aI^wf fu||)emo>re pei feot ^tifiea- 
tioo^tMSrmppetitos, Tire>a|re|npf ai^plJss^iW toii^SI^Aig inft- 
Hor mutuaisF jx a;Udijbl that the 
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lliftse To <hc* alsstrads he Itas siirli obscr^ 

v.rtions as he |{as had an opportttnt,^ of making npon mitm*- 
rons .Specimens in his own colldstilm and the cotletctions of 
his fra lids, nitlf i(la''trations frowi ' various aiitho|^. The 
volume comlydes svith a view of<11w» reKijuia in ihelf connec- 
tiou nith the Wiaia^ that onnpoac theeiiMnor (.imtof the 
< irth, in which (Iiejrv aie iihiicdded} beiiii^ an aitonlpt to 
remiicile the pffeiiomena with (lie hfosaic history ot the 
creation and detinue,, nhi^b will doul)tlc'<$ be considered as> 
the most vhluabl^ {wit of the work. • 

Inthd -ease^uUon of our piO{xAed aiuMysis we shall offer 
such remadn, porticiilariy upon the maniFer in which the 
abstracts of iDuVter’s inetnoirs have lieen inade^ as the dilierciit 
objects treated of in than may incideritally suifgcst. 

The study Of extraneous or secondary tOssiU Iras been much 
sciinfed by the mistakes tliat have arisen cotaceiiiio^ tbi* real 
aaittre of tlit've substances, and coiisi'quently by the ant of a 
precise and distinct lan{t<tasrc for the pur[)osc of dcstignatiinr 
theni. Thus fossils which we now know to have been the 
teeth and palate bones of fisbcb, were denominated, by the 
leaincd, Ortuthoglotsa, Gractirhi/Ncfti, Jtostre^infy^ PUeho- 
tikeSf &c. friHn a supposed rescmbkuvte to the" toii^ot's, beaks 
or spurs of birds; and others BufonUeu BatrachH^K, and (’/«- 

J jkadittn, from a notion of their bavHigi been tbrmeil in the 
leads of serpenta, toads or frogs.p And with .tbspect to some 
other fossilsf as the ammonites, although those, who were 
most capable i# Judging in these makers did not yield entirely 
to the vulgar opinion of tj^l r beinju petrified serpents, or 
like the nuns of Whitby, adrrsuiK'rstition to ignomnee, and 

t«ll * • » 

* How of thousand snakes %&ch o*» 

\Vas ciranged iatoa coil^jrtofto 0[ 

When holy Hilda priy^»’; ' S ’ 

yet no tatiohal conjechite respetitlnji tl|Se 

bodies was formed fliitU by the inveTttoi^Ms-Of XhtSr,' Birit- 
ner, Scheubhrer, bat chiefly of jHleynyW dBW ftflly ascertained 
that they were the mineraliae^ retah^’bf-tf'eamerated idiell, 
rescnibUng the tiauiitaB,.thorociii^t ailalj%u« of which is uu- 
ktiown. *Jlnt lAitiarc]k has“goiie mtwb farth«|i*towards u 
kAowledgc of the hSal nature of these fossflu^ >Mr. Perou 
haying brought frcmi thfl^coast of Neji^olland the animal in- 
haftltwg Nautilus fjtiruhf Linn, greal fight has been thrown 
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upon the subject. Tbc .inimal in .question i»8 a qoafiirnu^ 
tioii analogous to that of the/ cottlcfisH, aiuj a sjicll, 

which in^ead of enclosing the vhoje aBitnaH Rmwiycu^ 
chascsl intthe posterior extremity of its bqtly* hPtPft jO- tfTfat 
part eximscd, and envclomog in the lasticham^ a|jorUw 
only ot tbo body of the aninaal lo wl\.icli it bdibnsgrs^^jTn© 
s^clhcsion &f tli^bhcll to the is.^wppftsed to be efR'ctcd 

by means of a ieiHiinow chord inserted .at iWeiatremity ofra 
Mphuncle.,^ Lamarck .vie>v5 the foM|s termed Lenikuhtes^ 
NummulHe^j I>iscarbites, Beipnnite^^ in Ihesarae Ught. 
Mr. ParJvAmon however, goes even l)eyond 
explains the final Irausc o* this jx^cjulia/ 
nnunulf lie thiii^ that the nuiiierou!^ vac<\m , 

llic purpose of m coouterpois^ng the weight, of^tJiCj^sUfJUftd 
the axiiinal, as tO enable the tetter to rai^e^Ot ^oik,itsel,f lit 
pleasure, in golisieqiifince, of an aUcru^PU spef^fio 

gravity of (he mass pjfoduced by oecasi^oai^X • 

r)h uncle with 4ir or jjiierhaps with » Uookei ascribed, a 

similar proppity to the siphiinclc of 

parity membranous he considered ^ cpinf/j^iisiplo 

at pleasure like tbtf'air bladder in fishof* • {..w^ , 

But it was not merely by confounding the, Wpis 
objects that a knowledge of tin ii real ^g cijp^ 

ceiileds The xs^4 absurd opinion. iwve.}3^p fiifcr4Mnea,,witU 
regard to their prodlictium; jSotue. soi)p»ca tkit ww . 
g«K*r.itt‘d iii'Uic bowels of t lie CiirtUj and, actually, 
ascribed ihC'tf figures lo the operation of ^la^pCfmwers 
.with which attain* saline Ijodies q«rL-,,fU^»^,, ngrecabie 
to the philosophy oi' Cudwotlbj which (Wm|r^^e(s,the foripation 
of all animals and plants to 'certain plasuC natures? indepen- 
dent ot^inture in gciieraR* Jdwyd ^inbaloa plmtAa ^ 

of Plolt, and supported Uie doctoine w. their pro^ctmiNtioin 
the seniiuiaoftishcs,fifc.^/als«i^.ith v»pourhF»ftom tie sea, 
and’ conveyed by clouds and rain intb the superior strata and 
roccases of thq earth? “ Hoc UJ^ l>a>|ciskfgci>^iq»M.» dw sus- 
picarl m44'qai ex mate ftppAtuc Faporofj,*t aut 

ncbulamim supsr iota tenae strati^ ^ .jimtg^weio 

pervadunt, Teelaqwram, ^ swftWof^us 

Inipregnaru obi'll' pfoWft^ et pro, 

luatricis coi^aMiUk/mmm ahlaj^ffs rntegeos, ams roxim 
taiitum ltneamen(ne,f fiA»a?‘i<Witi^‘W»i^it«ibupaj vertepras, ai^t 
alia osMonla ; aj««« fekfcr-^rtltfeihPtt, nunc in^ra a^unalra j 
qnanUoque* eoptm articatesi' inter .Testact^ nonn,npquj^ 


4 
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et s«j>l|!8 Thc,moi:e rational cfonjec- 

tnjt: of-Woc^tKa^,,v,baatlributdil tfarir pi^nt f!b,uation to a 
g^i^ar()elmg9, yip,$ rcartejrciiJ o(. fes8.,(;ff«ct,,ii\ pppdsft^tlie^c 
iuHiQioi»)>fn^l^ Wins attribufcj^ to ihejiuifcrs ^ 



'.oikI origin ^ot' tiodl«»»coul<l‘ nt^Tl»ijl 4 q t^'pjroilucotj 
|tQfiintt«’»,9X|iii^tji6^ w«W so pblr cpnjjuctcd, 

itJtiat ^ ' Pliny stilt he. i^gar^fa ap^a ,inp^l 4or siipilar, re- 


searches. 


, 111, pr(t»;r to .fociUtate (he adr.'nncemcnt of any branc 
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From Uic principles set forth in this passage we cx»vTfed 
to find in the volume before rather more precision with 
regard to nomenclature than actually appears. In the fi^st 
place Mr. Parkinson has given the characters of shills »oliirh 
nave nev( r been found in a fossil state, a circum4lancc that 
may justly regarded us irrelevant to a treatise on the organic 
remains of a former world. ^ Many other ^ells found omy in 
a fossil state haxs(' names not ending iniVe as Ortkocua^ Idluola^ 
Diorrasy&c. We wish he had fixed on some other word 
to designate the Swiss fossil shells, whic:h he has n«imcd 
Tri^oneWte^i tlierc bring already a Trigonia^ so ntTnedffom 
its form, of which he has described* sevcral^fossil species, like- 
wise without the ferniination in ite, A more diminutive mzc 
could not suggest the ninmc of'dhis new genus, as the two 
spc^cies representwl are larger thq^i some of those winch belong 
to the genus Trigotna. We approve of the classification 
adopted from Lamarck, but do not recollect that' this 
naturalist, in his enumention of the fossil shells found in the 
environs of Paris, has gone so far out of his way, as to clescrilxi 
genera of which none of the species are properly objects qf his 
undertaking. 

This volume commences with the starfish and echini, which, 
had Mr. Parkinson followed Cuvier^s ctassificatidu, shoukl 
have appeared in the second volume^ with the zoophytes ; 
but he prefers in this instance the arrangement of Linnanis. 
Cuvier, from a better knowledge of their organization than 
Jiinnsetis poasc^s^d, places these animals in a new*' class com- 
posed chiefly of the Liimaean ordSr zoophyta of the class, 
vermes. Asterias and echinus have certainly no resemblancp 
to plants which the name of the class implies, but having in 
their sod; parts ifu orgaSiizaiion tot&lly distinct frone other 
gencuBT of the Linnman order jnollusca, and perfectly corres- 
ponding with the order zoopljj^ta ofH!^ same author, Cuvier 
has done right in constituting a new class, although it cannot 
be denied that the name zoophyte, for the reasons stated by 
Mr. Parkinson, is rather objecticmalHe* 

The fossil star-fish is rare* The echini are rather abun- 
dant, and the greater of them haw no recent anal<^iiea 
that are known. To these sueceed tbesb^lli^ and the following 
reasons are given for the adoption of I^marck’s cl^sification. 

Notwithstanding the great degree cif judgmeat displayed by 
the illastrioos LtnnsBus, ill his systematic Arrangement of shells, ft 
does not appear to he proper to adopt bis divisions in <the present 
work. It must, t believe, he admitted, that many of his genera 
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Bradford, and aUo from the more immediate neighbourhood 
Bath« both >vith and ^UhouHhe ea1careotts^4^verM|^Cth(B 
A^e.have rempvftl frprh sonj^e specimenarwiiAr dtrtr 
have gpod itfas^ fbr betleving tbeih lobe 
^ very remr-rkalile ageclrnen belon^n^ to one of'diSr^endi;* 
they are atta^;^^ iaatde of a lairge Pefcten hy ^lAna of 

the p4rt which Mi^^.$’^rkiii^<pn%(iomfnatcs thj^brtiroe^ find 
^vbieh in tboae s|^imcna appears &o much longer and narrdVer 
than in those R^cired by him that we cafinot perauade 
sclvos^to regard itasjmy thing more 4han an mennlai^oii of 
4^atcareoii<^ matin*' upon the original bys5u<^, vrbicb it ip^ell 
kMVKn ^ryeans a cnblo to attach these shells wUh taair 
ItaliUaiits to otirer bodies^ VV^e wish that Mr* Parkinson had 
chanced to seethi^speGitnen pteyioiiSi^ to the publicatiou of 
Mr truly iatet%»lhtg work . ‘ ^ 

the errors to which weTiave alluded consists^ 
viewing figures 9 and 10 of plate 10 as the upper and lower 
^lis of a bivalve (Aiiomites producta ofMartm)^ Wo have 
not often Mr. Murlin^R * work, but suppose 'that the error 
originated with him. Tbe&ct is, these gentlemen b^yc mi$« 
taken a patt for tlie whole. We have had an oppoilidut^ 
pt* seeing a specimen imtn the late Dr. Meuish^s ooUection, 
which convinces fis that the bivalve in question is only ii part 
of a enmetuted shell of a most extraordinary kind. -We mtist 
however do Mr. Parkinson the fostice^to s&y tlmt, notwitli4» 
'standing he quotes Mr. Martin's description of this imaginary 
bivalve, be entertains doubts respecting the real nature of the 
fossil. • ' , ^ . 

'Ph«s far Is the despription of Mr. Martin ; bat I mast here 
ftCddp^tbat myciate worthy friend, Dr. Mimlsh^vta* strongly of opinion 
thlajt'this Was mot thr wholeihistory of tbe,,^hell, afld lhat ihero*were 
rbaso()f for snspecting that this shell was a multiyalw^. ^ 1 in 

pos<‘ession of the paiticulai speAmen on which the Doctor reslod 
chiefty the support of his opiiuo4i\ Bossoewhg only thlS'Spec.intef) <if 
fellow valros of ttiis shall, I nwy have made sbuiie ipistake, whiGh 
those who possess more Ulustraiwo specim^rW may b<l able sip 
correct.” / * . - . ^ ,t 

In Die same plate are two vIewV, *l|g. of*tt ajpiiml 

thbe fciiiuHin an hnperfoiiite DiclK'*'6r the ^JUtinaamv^getmi 
thuMl^^ribbdj^ ^ ^ 

IS a tubular body,' spiral ly'^isbosed, tti^he fditi'of li'cAill, 

S rved at^itsapex; tbift bcDitg ie|||ra lb the relbutfini of 

the side, where the k^ijpef add loner 'mar^bs untlno, a 
piirt of HnU tub6 going ntr from the baao towards tbb opftifinj^ of 
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at ^oir upper tuatgiqf The jlube itself is bisnti^ttr 
friifpid os»r with Quaitz crysti(}s, aail the matrU.^ vhieh it 0 
iii)bed^ chfjrt. From two or (hfoe costs, iAo from sorprai 
inii|pressMas in ^emass, I was coo^ineed tftat the' In n^nieh 
t'ljs bod/ inclosed was of Ihe LintuBU^ gea and, 

reaspning from the propo^Hons of that 'part sHeli utbitii 

remained/I surprized at dndiv*^ that this body mwt bai'e filiod 
nearly one half of the shell, 1 was anzious tp discoter whetlier 
a Similar structure etlsted on the other side; bbt ihb side ^dt so 
Mmpleteljr dlied with spar, that after baring rery raueb injured the 
speKlmev, the fear of destroying it entirdiy* made mo desist ; apt, 
hOwevdr, until 1 Jiad foutyl very greot reason for believing ti^ 
8 sbniiar body ^d not exist on that side, although traces ol sluno 
kind of organisation might he|o be discovered.” i i 

Tbroagh the carclesa manner in which tile first sent^ce of 
this description is written, we hare found it wholly inuatolli- 
gibto. From (he remainder, however, and the ft 

tokvable guess of the author’s meaniug ma^ be made. Hb 
might perhaps have been led to drdW a different conclnsiqiit 
if he muil not overlooked an engraving m the publicattsA 
of Mr. Walcott, on the petrifactions found near !^th ; 
which considering Mr. Parkinson’s aCumen, had rtdhm; sur» 
prised tts. At fig. 33f A. B. of tlmt worE, are two tollable 
representations of similar, bodies found in a shell of the 
JiUiiican genus Anotma, from tire Camerton limestone quarriesi 
In these shells the body in question is not found on one side* 
of the shell only, but a siintlar body exists on the other side 
also. The two uiytcd aUheir base and covered with cahsare* 
oils crystals are represented in two points of view. We have 
socq several specimens of this foasu, but cannot .say whether 
the spiral tube has tu:tu,dly been exposed ^n any, bat thjr^ 
it highly probable that such is the internal struoterc. oftho • 
conical bodies. . * 

There is another dnor wi(li*rcspect to' the shells^ whieli^ 
alUiougb of a difierent nature, we cannot sufiPer to pass anno- 
ticed. The engraver- not having used. a mirror, UasrefprOv 
seated nharly all the spiral shells as heterostrophes, i. e. the 
twiSds pass iirodl dm right 'hand to thq kft, instead of the cmi- 
tmry way* ^ Xii*comeqQeiioe>ftf vfbich neglect, no djperence in 
T^id to this paitiedlar, exists between the vai^ioias sheUa 
ora spiiidyform in plate 5, and*the ]$ssex reversed whelk, 
(Mofex cdmEarias) plate 6, fig. 6. , 

Tfaesixteentlivlettor in vihif^ /ossU ^/ios are treated 
contains scarcely an/ thing tmai is new, Xhe ibsMis of this 
dass ^om vestina nova, generally taHodT monte boloa, 

X 3 , 
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ther with flic circumstances under which they arc founds 
form the subject of an interesting ijncmoir by Mr. Graydon, 
in the fifth volume of the Transactions of the Irish Academy, 
part of wlitgh Mr. Parkinson has transcribed. »He n^jireovcr 
tolls us that a Mjfc collection of these cfossils formed at a vast 
cxpence by the Couqt de Gsis^zola of Verona, now make part 
of the Nalional Museum of Natural History at Paris. It was 
so reiiiarkal>le as tS attract the notice of Buonaparte during 
his Successful campaigns in Italy, who, as Faiijas observes, 
VC cancer la avec^ ce savant pour arqtterir de gre d ce 
(ahinet unique^ One specimen in this collection which we 
have had an opportunity of seeing, merits particular notice ; 
it resembles a pike, and appears to have died wiiilo in the act 
ofswallowinc another fiah of the same species. Its inaianta- 
yeous death has been attributed to vr siftlden volcanic irruption 
into the water, at the moment when it was in the act of swallow- 
ing its prey. But some have thought that deatli could not have 
taken place so instantaneously from this cause in both fishes, 
as nut to compel the devourer to drop his prey, or afford the 
prey an opportunity of escape ; and have suppa^cd their 
simultaneous death to have been rather occasioned by an 
electrical shock, which it is well known frequently attends 
volcanic phononuma. From the contorted forms of the 
fossil fish found in the bituininrnis state of* MaiKsIcldt, Werner 
fikewisc supposed their deatli* to ©have been instantaneously 
produced by an irruption or sudden formation of siiJpJiureoiis; 
metallic mailer.^ "Mr. Farkinson observes that the British 
Isles are not so productive of this class of fossils as several 
places on tlic Continent. The fact is, they arc generally 
found in the neiglibourlnyxl of extinct volcauof's, of which 
vU‘ry fe;iv, if any, exist in these fsVands, Other places 
however occasionally afford thoSn, as Mqntmartre, where they 
are found in marly limestone,* Nanterrc^ near i^aris in solid 
limestone, Pappeahcini and Oeningen in limestone, Portland 
in the stoitc of that island, Shepey in pyritous clay, Oxford- 
shire in blue limestone ; but the most perfect speciihen we 
have ever seen, was taken from the blue li^ (UmestoneJi 
quarries nesjr Bath. The scales are preserved entire in every 
part, and the eye is distinctly marked. has the dorsal fin 
near the tail and the an^al fin,* but neither thoracic i^or ventral 
fins can be perceived. It resembles the carp moiv perhaps 
than any other recent species. ^ • 

Although entire fishes may be considered as comparatively 
rate fossils, yet parts of these animals, as the teeth, pajates,. 
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yertebrsB, &c. are extremely common. Wc have noticed a 
circuiu^ore relating to ^ho vertebra %^hicli $eems to have 
escaped . Mr. Parkinson. The fossil vertebl:® which we 
su|f|^sed to have belonged to bony fishes^ (cartU^e being 
too soft Tor the process qi' lapidiimation,) are most 

part of a larger size than tl^osc beloiigii% to existing 
species. The largest recent fish, as Ihe sharks, Imve a 
cartilaginous skeleton. Eesides, we possess 4i vertebrae many 
times* larger than those of any recent l|{ony fish, being seven 
inches in diameter, which, in consequence of a shock received 
when it was first deposited in the quarry, is 1>rokcn into four 
nearly equal pafts ; a Circumstance that could not have 
happened to Artilage, and therefore proving the original 
bony nalure of (In’. sp(»cinffcn. The mass oT stone which 
covered it bears the iinpression of the fracture. As to the 
nature of the shock which it must have received we cannot 
form any conjeclure, for the rock in which it was found con.- 
bists of different beds, all bcaiin^ th# appeal ance of a slow and 
tranquil deposit trom water. The pieces moreover into which 
the bone is broken were contiguous, and in their relative 
positions with legard to each other. • 

Insects aic very rarely found in a fossil state. Those 
described and figured by Knox, Lhwyd, ike. are not referribic 
to any known genera^ 

Several varieties of a , fossil arc found at Oeningen^ 
supposed jto be a worm, and denominated by Baicr Tum^ 
bricus marinas pei) jfica^us ; but the animals of this class 
are, wc conceive, Too soil to undergo the petrifying process. 

Of the (^7usi(rcea ^^c have crabs fiom Shepey, Macstricht 
and the Bust livdies, and shrimps from Anspach.* Some very 
curious and unknown •fl)S5iIs from* DudlcJ^ and Llanelly* are^ 
supposed to have beloJiged to l4m class. •*» 

TJie fossil remain#^ whicJi^wll next engage our attention 
arc more important than those we have hitherto considered, 
not only from their size, but likewise on account of the rare 
talents ^hich have lately been employed to point out their 
distinctive clfUragtcrs. Tim diiliculty of investigating the 
fossil remains of tile reptiles was insurmountable, until 
by the labours of Cwvier an^ JVf. GeofFroy St. llilSirc existing 
secies liaue been more accurately known. The fossil remains 
of the tortoise aiie found at Shepey and in the Isle of -Purbeefc, 
and in various places oft the continent, but chiefly in St. Peters 
moui^iof Maestriebt, at Melsbioeck near Brussels, and at 
Aix In Provence. We wonder that Mr. Parkinson should 
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not kave licsU&ted io rely upon i<!lvnjas8t« Poad'o eoadusiony 
rei>pectin9 tbow species of fossils, especially as he seeing oy 
bc perfectly aware 4if tb^ mltatalles wbloh tl»t fnRociM'has 
conuaitted^ in almost every ohe 6{ bis atlebfptsttt wtoctnbie'lS^ 
real natnie o^nimai remmitt. ' . ' * ^ ^ > 

^ Re«i(^in$ Hie*p/t!ced!n;«]iecount It appears, dtat all of tlw 
six speehnens found at Metsbroeck, appotr, aecordtpg to PaujaV 
St> Fond, to beldlijr t<^7'. font speeitneiis fVom ttlf 

belong to' ono nnkaoiifn species ; of the eight specimens froht 
Dlaestrlcht, which are aH nofenown, three arc ascertained to belong 
to as many distinct and new spbCies ; and the one found in the 
quarry of Grand Cfaaronne, near Piris, also w of anunknonn 
species. Hence it appears that of fourreon fosdt tortoises, one 
oqly appeaw to be of a known ^ped&, and that of the remaining 
thirteen, none can bo referred to any know a apeciesi but fire of 
them are decidedly of new bjiecies,” , 

r Now Cuvier proves that the specimens of Melsbroeck, 
altboagh marine, (cMondt-i ou tortues de mer) do not belong 
to T. m^daSf nor to cither of the known species in that division. 
As to those of Maestricht these are not three distinct and lifiw 
species, but one ncr^ species belonging to the smne ^nus with 
those of Melsbroeck. The specimens from Aix, attbough 
very imperfect, are, from the protuberances on the sbdl^ 
asce^iiied to have beIon^;cd to the laud tortoises ient^des').* 
Cuvier has likewise examined ^ i he> remains of tortoises found 
in the quarries of M^tmaitrc, and finds that one belongs to the 
fresh water division (trionyx) and t^o to the land tortoises 
(ciOTdes).t 

The remains of animals rofembic to the crocodile and others 
of the lianrd kind, have bc^ii tbund in a fossil state in difibrent 
parth of the world,' but chiefly in this 'island, Germany* and 
Franctf. At Harficur and Havre twq species of crocodile 
approaching to the gavial (C.gangetieit^, but both* Unknown, 
have been determined by Cuvier. These we catr stete from 
our own {rinervation to have been also toUnd in tbeUue lias 
quarries near Bath ; and the most perteot speoimefi with 
which we are acquainted is in tire possession or*'the Rev. Mr. 
Hawker of Woodchester in G|oueMtertlfiire. These qkarries 
and tlie'^tie limestone of the Oprseteblre and Yorkshire 

* ^ f * * Is 


* Awileft dt] Mtiftenm (THihtoiie Natiirelle, tomi 14 , , 

t Aimole^y trim. 16, p. ill. Mr. Pdikhisoit aeems not to have fiMit ^ 
memoRi on the tottoiKs, perhaps tbej" did not ftacH this country tiK 
part of his book was printed. 
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coasts, as of Houfleur and Havre, are vro believe only different 
^arte of thaaa]nn«tln4iittk,x«ikRdkBipi»aU theeniplaoee'^^ ta«« 

• TjIc^SK the fosnl nRnniiaio&irhqBbv 

dienestradly »fteqswBt i^'eet ef admiBriioift>>irere aortao ted^diy 
Dr. Peter Camp^folmve^lonn^fjk)r«o^iiMB<nomumial}ja^ 
bjr. to a cro^Un, ^sAdrianX^pery'nfl^ Ae 

masteareftil inve^t^a^on^ vef<^i(id to « rt^ii^al^ in jfoiBo 
respMlatotbe&iQily ofmoniton,.md:jiikOthe^ tolne 

and the ti^nth of his cminion ]i|i#tiioeb%!0ntinned .b^4ho-ie* 
siearches (ff Cvvics. ming'fis laritejw a ctocodilo thU aniouil 
far surpasses in size ai^ of the species >heioi^ii^ to those 
genera^ to ivhic& it apiftoaebes toe nearest in nv geyieml 
charw^Vt. Sdtne other supposed retaaifis of crocodilee, eaie 
of watch M. Faujas actuany determined to be a gatlal, are 
referred by Cnvier to existing species arpmged coiffusedly by 
Linnsens under Lacuta Monitory ambot vthieh Daudin has 
foroiedhis * genns tupinambis. A polished sjijeckhea fran 
DonK^hirp const, displaying the remains ot an animal of tide 
kindt,is In Mr« Parkinson’s possession ; and we have socoi some 
from the lias quairfes near mfh^ oae of which ihas we believe 
alltbe verfebne. , • 

Thapretended fossil maa from the quarries of Oeningerr, 
described by Scbeuohsaer in the Philos^tacal Trairsaqtionafer 
17^,* and whieik he.niadc the subject of a particuhrr dJsser*! 
tatiqq under tbo title ot llomaddavii testis et tbeo8Ca|M)8,’« 
Cuvier fia^ to be a reptile of the mnns Atijifeniandrc, or rather 
Protlusi of a g^atic,siae and unknown aspecies. Som* 
naturalists have imstaken it for a fish of the silurc gdnos.t 

Thafiissilskeietoaof a fiyihg. reptile, from the environs of 
Archst^t, wbiah some hove taken fora bird, he’refers to the 
huoily of lizards, and ^|bn|^itute^ for H a* new genns ufider, 
the nmne of Petra^^^Ui,% * »« * ** 

The remains of difiloi are; %E>»seldani found in a fossM state 
that their esMstenoe ha«<boen genemMy dout^. Two feathers 
arc represenied by |Saiitia9,&tHaistihe.quanie»of Vestora Nova, 
imbeddbd in the samui^UW^itlhe fishes of that reroarhable 
iii|onintaia.§ fitimenbach roentiohs t)» discovery ot the hones 
of awqter ibwl in thljinn|[^y> schist af Oeail^i ; and like* 
wise:of: same b^ongingi tsi^ ot the Cffseres, in. thi ealoarecns 
schist of ^ppenheim. Lemaocm in 17SS, de^ribed the im* 

* VoL S4a>. as. . t 4nnsles> * 001 . 13 , p. 4ii. 

t Asiialefa’IfetolTe ItstorrUf, t. IS. p« AS4. lb. ton «, plate 1 . 
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like manner must the pen be engaged in reporting the discoveries 
of our illustrious Davy. To have admitted less of the discoveries 
of Cuvier in the present wdrk, would have been bnjust to those 
mai\y who cannot obtain the voluminous, expensive, aud almost 
prohibited* works in which they arc contained. To hiypIFlfflroduced 
less would indeed have bedh to have sparingly wployed almost 
the only light which has ever been /hrown on this most interesting 
«:ubject.'^ A 

Of the Cetacea very few are foiftd a ininerulized state. 
The fossil skull of a differing fft>m any known species^ 

!s mentioned by Cuvier. • 

It does not appear tint any of the umphtbia Lave been 
f<>uiid ill a fossibstate, the )>ones of which present any marks 
by which they can be distiifguished from those belonging to 
existing species. « . 

The bones of the horse are fie^ueatly discovered with those 
of animals that must haveejeisted at a distant era, but nQ 
infallible marks of distinction belweeii them and similar 
bones of our present horses have been pointtul out. 

Cuvier rcmaiks that the spidy of rossil ruminants is ex- 
erdingly difficult. On* account of the general resemblance 
between animals of this femily, gehcra can only be charac* 
terized by the hoins, which from frequently varying with 
age, sex, and climate^ must in a fossil and mutilated state be 
very uncertain guides. lie is ^f opinion, however, that we» 
are fully authorized to consider the fossil elk of Ireland as a 
species tbaf is now become extinct. Horns ,rq^cmbling those 
^ of the fallow deer,* but ode third larger, and which be thinks 
belonged to some unknown animal, are found in France, Ger- 
many, and Swj^en. Others beloi^ing to a stag of tlic size 
of the^roebuck nave bem discoverca by Ml Guettard in Hlie 
neighbourhood of Ehampedi, and described in bis mamoirs* 
upon various branchii^'o^ thegcjences and arts.* They bear 
a resemblance to those of the rein-deer, and were considered 
as belonging to thatspmes by the^cademy : the investigations 
of Cuvier however render this ver^ doubtful. 

In Mr. Parkinson’s report of this part of Cuvier’s labours, 
he*has given an erroneous description of this animal. It is 
characterized by Cqyier as ** uAe ettpece particuli^e de cerfy 
vorvine df Rcunx, de /a fo/if/e an CHCVRGuiii/’ which 
Mr. Park^on translates an animal which appeals to have 
been of amze between tlfat of the stag and of the roebuck.” 


VOLI V. NO, J8. 
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Wo intu'at the reader’s attention to the following compari- 
son between another passage of the original and tlie abstract; 
nut merely for ihe sake ofcorrectin^w error, but to give some 
idea of truly philosopbipal spirit by which all Cuvier’s 
I e'Oiurhcs She directed. 

V ® 

Phii these arc n,ot thch^rnsof young rein»d^er evident ; 
not tneiely from their not agreeing in all the characters of thebe 
honis^ but from VheirJht^iM belonged to adult animals, nhose 
epiphyus were in uniot^ with iheir bones. There is no animal of 
the old continent to which thepe bones can be referred, nor do we 
knoH that the analogue of thi^ lossil animal i$ to be found on the 
new rontinent.”* ^ 

II cst clair d'abord que dc paretls bols no polrroicnt convenir 
qu’d lie tres jeunc3 rennes. vu Icur* petit diam^tre ; cependant les 
os troiivis avoc eit\ paroi-sent avoir^et&d'animaux aduUes^ ct dont 
les epiph)^ses ctoient soi^dncs au corps de ]*as^** 

^ Ensuitc les jcunes rennes enx^momes n'ont pas tout-a.fait la 
memo disposition dans leurs^andouilleis. 

N’est il pas vraisemblabje que cette resemblance apparen tc 
n>ec Ic renne, nc ticntqu’ala mutilation dc ces bois, ct que, si l*on 
cnavoit conscncles y iturolt trouv6 d'autrescaract^ies 

pits fiappaus, ^ 

Toutefois, il faut en eonveiiir, oe nd$out 14 quedos conjecturcsi 
et je nc les donne que pour ce qu^llcs valent* J’ai toujours eu sola 
dc distingoer nettement, dans le coiirs de mes recherches, les faits 
'podtifs, rcsultats dc robsertrafion immediate} de ceux qui nctiennent 
qu’aux combioations du rhisonneinent) ct jo nc quifterai pas lei 
cette methods impOrtaiKte*’’f ^ ^ 

Of the ox genus M* Odvier $eenq)9 to think that only one 
unknown species has Iieen hitherto di&cover^i which is the 
large buffalo of Siberia, described bj^^PaHaa^:^ but he is fay no 
mean&{}ositivc upon the subject. Aguitist this high authority 
however, Mr. Parkinson tp^support the opinion 

of Faujas reacting the tw 0 'iR]e 6 ^^h^s): 6 p|?!^ in his 
Evsay upon Geology ^ ; and hi the Annaisof the Museum 
of Nalunil Hi&tory^I. Faunas Hhough fond of refeping all 
fossil remains to known speoiesy devtates in this instance from 
tils tisual modC) for he asfljerts &at n^tl^er of t£em belongs to 
the auroctcfff and observes that if f&el;ebc any hope of filming 
Ihe existing analogues, they must be^80i%ht after intheinte* 

— - ^ 

• ParUm«on» p. 320. ^ 

t Cuviei Aimales da Museum d^Histoire Katurellc, tomf 12. p. 36^ 4* 

% ]Nov. Commeiit.(!Petrop» 13 , p. 440. $ Tooi} 1. pk 17. 

^ Tom. pi. 33,31, ^ 
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rior and least known parts of India. Whereas Cuvier thinks 
that no specific difference between the first and the aurock 
can be discovered, and that the second belongs to our domes* 
tic,ox. After all Furjas is nc^tgresUy obliged to Mr. Paikiii* 
son, for in another part of the same letter he ad^j)gis»the con- 
clusion of Cuvier. • 0 


ileviewine those fads rcla^/e to th« remains of ruminants 
found in allurin tracts, M. Cuvier offers|^e foUowing remarks. 

These remains, as well ofthesten, tU oxen, appear to be 
raferrlble to two classes, the unkhoWn tun tne known ruminants. 
In the first class he places the Jrigh^ink ; the small stag with slender 
horns of £tarope%; the s^ of Stanla; and (be large buffalo of 


Siberia : in the second clas^c places the common stag ; the common 
roebuck, the aurochs, the ox which seenut to have hccii the wild, 
original of onr domestic ox * and the buffalo with approximated 
horns, which is analogous to. the musk ox of Canada. Besides 
these there appears a dubious species, the great deer of La Somme, 
which much resembles the common fallow deer.”* . 


Certain thick-skinned animals, (les paefaydermes) Comjiiose 
the next family, in the arrangeibeat of Dumcnil and Cuvier, 
that we are to consider. Of, these 'the elephant deservedly 
holds the first rank. There id scarOefy any part of the 
known world in whicit tiic remains eff these animals aie 
not found. JKotwithstanding their abundance, however, 
there are perhaps* no fossils of any known genus about 
which so mmty mistakes •have been ctnnmitted. These we 
shall pass* oyer, only obserying that the best writeis upon 
the subject, anupig whom are Patfau and*M. A. Camper, 
have considered the fitmil el^hai\t aj; being of the same 
species with the Asiutio-t But it remained for Cuvier 
to discover, indbo f(M||^^and atrnctjire of t^e skuft^ and dis|)o- 
sitiofl of the teeBi, as well as in the fonn -of their bonv plale^ 
such distinctive^ehatnetem as ^tn to concufue that 

at least one sp<^e$'ttf.iB^han*|k{W^ existed, which no living 
individuals are known.'t >4, iVaM^,resend>les the elephant of 
Asia. , ’ ftJiV. , * 

Smne^cunensorfodp'tlewi^ls tc^th in the possession 
oS Mr. Fwkjhson, w hw designate a difference 

of a specific kind ; bo .thinks it jirobable that 

two species of eltehanftl,.diff^t^ iforgi those -with whlch^ 
we are yacqnaintea, a^e found in a mineralized state.' 


t An'ki^et. T^mo 8. 
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The cllfibrence ccmdsts in the ftrm and arrangement of the 
bony plates composing tll?l- tooth, which do not accord with 
those of the fossi! teeth describeth and figured by Cuvi«, 
and differ still roolfi froist thow of the recent teeth ot either ^he 
Asiatic . 

Tho itupeodonwiftaiiiiate^ darntd of Qhw. impeo* 
perly' daUed Msmsaot^ fill our ndrids wi^c still greater 
astonishnifiiit thaitthoa^f the , elephant. Cuvier has given 
it the unma of VdijPUiiftato wti» form of ha ^dOrs, 
which being todha^ «ttiUBW|Wid' with enamel, have been 
generally referred ildt O &mywm animal; nnd this was 
iho opinion of Wit. the ptimriaf w ot the.sketetim lately 
exhibited in JUihdoo'mJdkafistat. Cuvier proves this 
to be erroneous, and shows that the teeth are worn doiro by 


tli« same with thatMofithe hjppopotamtfs<-aiid boar* whom 
teolb are aiBWIarty sawwtjltuted. VVe shall givo the result 
of to rOteRrehea hr. tiki woid| of Mr. Parkinson. ■> _ _ _ . 

« JFrom a carefsiJiattelltion -to erery clrcamltanco, M. Cosier 
coBcsIslUihatwe hMtenH^itto-eonclado, that this grwt masto- 
4on uotr{S<f?(^<^eeletllWt to height,, hut .was a httie tenges 
in psonwItelM* 4ts4iudOifptiMr thteherj and fits belly sroal* 
L tesemblrf «...etepl.anti.. its 

|gricider$ are 

iis food must hare bom ^ihsatojaAs ^ 
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teeth. &. Tbemaatod^aof PeHttt|^S4j^dtt<MUebi»t|teeIBane8t.•— 
No individual of either of the^ is preaaot known to 

eaiit.” « ’ , I*' s 

7he fossil remains of' )i rhitMW* tUSbMtit ftoAi <4tber 
oi the Miown spectes, aro foUHd mw' iev«ral 

parts of the wale ci Amo, tM^nsMidlsf ■Nvlilr. Ankinsoa 
at Waltoa in Esaexy'IShrt b SSiesla. 

Besides the oommoa Mpg>amtltt^lii)iK sim oot wore UiAr 
half as }ai^ ohas'lieett dBsOiMfa!^ pieces «^d- 

stone byt Cturicr ; bit he oould not 

ascertain where tlis«fmd«etoOeSfplttw>ueht ftotn. « 

The bones oft 'two onintab^iysbmlwiiai'the topb* have 
been found msFraner, denbttuwtddi^ii^'^Coiisir the large 
and smedl fosaU iapv^s. • aton " ' 

Bat the most astcanshing of a& ihe^discomries of this 
.d)1e anetatoirt, is tharexisteoce of the ifinoB ceihains of eight 
species of this family in the pfauster ^ifttniss of Peris, behN^> 
ing to two goocua ;■ which, as far isdair hnowiedMmttesds 
at present, have no bving anhlogves* m the teeth 

enabled him to determine that tne}nh|i^ hhdhivoiOHS anhnhls, 
and the structmo of 'the ithet ■4hi|d htdonghd' to the 


pachydhmata. He )irtdali: 
and number of tlie bonej!^ 
otiier chaiocters^ Ihe’u] 
animal poss^fitlw a^lnouit 
tutir species Wth as<^ 
P. medtuA, P. 

Ihe remains of<ao'i||iiina 
has been fod^ bv ]^o| 
depaitmCht of the 
Tbp ollwif fopr ifr"'*' 
in the plaj^i <]ttan 
teeth, coiu|^;^g9»)^ 

IS given. They 
muact 4- 
We earnestly wixo j 
mit u$ to giiiiO.a 
talents and patienoe jMUii 
Parisian aaatoikiis^ ^Who,' 


tbd tO'|ti)fh#stfiWnt''tbb form 
w^otttwj^iidlfroin 
W jp t]bt the 


il> genus 
, in tlic 


found 


.m 


oaiiiMT 
henum 
a com- 


^■*.11. s 

■‘ ‘oiflmald per- 
of ifie Wonderful 
>ns of the 
gboi anthontv, 


IS from his ewtimifc «ccii|ijwo<«epinjUftn( . by bb ooitntry* 
men with the appelhltimi dr.be'1^a|^iHi ^ilomplMWi'' T4ic 
leader may have someodea of tiie patience required in them, 
when JSe ,is toKI that six jrtjhih were employed in collecting 
and /ombiiiing the inateriab of the inquii^ lespecting the 
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fore feet of one genus. Of the talents engaged in the 
undertaking, be can form no judgment, without a perusal 
of the original ntemoirs. 'In' saying thus mficli we disclaim 
all desire to find filult with Mr. Parkinson’s abstract: but 
as it coMte^ very little of the detail^ and is without ihe 
accompany!^ ^plates, it must i^essmily be infperfect. 
Persons engaged in these ^pursuits, however, who have 
not access to the pri^nal memoirs, arc under infinite obliga> 
tions to him, for tltf pp]portjuntty here afforded of knowjng the 
general results of these intatesUng researches. 

Two extraord^ary quadriipras, megidonix and TfiejgtAhe- 
rium^ the remains of one of which round in Virginm, and 
of tlie other in various parts of South .^eri^, haring 
' no analogues, compos a new genus of the fiimily edentes 
of Dumcnil and Cuvier ; and may ^be placed according to 
Cuvier between the slotl^ and the lant^tcrs, bearing how- 
ever a greater resemblance to the former man to the latter. 

' The osseous breccia of Corsica, Gibraltar, and other places 
in the Mediterranean, contain a vaiiety of bones belonging 
to herbivorous animals, of the families of ruminants and nib- 
biers {rongeurs.,) tbe greater part of wliich are still living 
in those countnes. One only was found by Cuvier to differ 
flora the known species, but it very nearly accorded with 
Ziajourys alpmus Citv. beloi^tng'to Pallas’s newly discovered 
Siborif n' genus. Even, this oifibrencc* he admits may be 
'Owing to mutilatioo of tiie fossti bones. 

Several ^iverna tin Germany, particularly those of Gay- 
Icnreuth on thfl bonfines nf wyccuth furnish bones, which, 
after careful fizorainatidn ana comparison with recent 
skeletona, Cnyisr concludes to have bel^gcd to two species 
of hear h4heitO(Wijknpvr]i among thfi Uvin^ species. of 
•genu^, ?■''>' ' *' ' 

In the same caverns are round the remains of an 

which difibrs, from qjl^the liv^i)^ fpec^, whose skeletons he 
had an opportunity of exambimg ; but a precise agreement 
exists between the tomb nfitbP j[ 96 sil, and those of t^ie hyena 
of the Cape, of , which the skin, only pr^erved in the 

Other b<mc8 of tfiP same*^vem$ resembled those of the 
jaguar, or great tq>otte4 pqpother of i^oalh America; the 
jfbf and the polecat, some ttossessing jio charactoe by which 
t^teV could be distiaguished , firpm ^the bOnes V ^imals 
still liviug, ill the same countfies where tl^ese rer^ins are 
fouqd, v,yu: llinw of the mlfot dog. 
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Tbc fossil bones of Ihree carnivorous Quadrupeds from 
the plaister quarries of Paris, have likewise l^u examined by 
this indefatigable natural!^. The first of thefts he supposes 
to have belonged to some species of th^ |^ttus ^a w. or to 
some dtmivorous animal between that j^xoAmi Ptvena. 
The second appeared to belong |o a species Of Marlin about 
the size of a common cat. Tbe»third to a carnivorous animal 
with short l^s, as the otter, but of a sp^ies unknown to 
naturalists. ^ ' 

Besides these, there exist in the plaisfcr quigrries the bones 
of an animal of the same j^us with the American opossums. 

We meant to Uhv^ cdIRludcd with some general remarks on 
the connection df or^nized fossil reliQuia with the strata in 
which they are contained, bSing deductions from the forgoing 
facts. This is the subject of Mi. Parkinson’s lastletter, which 
lias been already pronounced the most vulnerable part of bis 
work. But as this aitiele has even now been extended beyond 
the usual limits, we must defer its* conclusion untU another 
opportunity. 


Anx. Vlll. Rtpott on the MedithttU Sffeets of an alumi- 
nous Chal^eate VFatfSy UdeU^discaoeied at Sandrocki^ In the 
Parish of Chull in the lAe of Wtgkt^oint^g out its EM- 
tacu m*lhc Wedeheren, o«« tdher lUseases inddetOm to 
Sotaiets who hone sertea ahroidy and mor^ particularly the 
Advantages to be derived from US' Iiifroduction into private 
Practice. By William Leropriese, M. D.’Physioian to the 
Forces at the^Aimy Depot. Afusson aod Taylor. New- 

poll. Isle of Wight. 8vo. ,1812. •« • 

* >» 

'I^IIE mineral water whicli*i8 announced in this rcpoit, 
A w'ls discovered n few yhars ttgoliy Mr. Watciavorth, an 
apothecary at Newport ^ the Isle of Wight, whilst he was 
employed in exploring the mineral springs of that island. 
It is situated on the south-west coast. It was first noticed 
in the ibrm of a sma}! rtream, idtning from a^ cleft <iii the rock, 
and trickling over the sandy oeal^ into the sea; it has since, 
however, ’leen tQiced by the patience and adftvity ofthedis« 
coverer a ^k, one hundred: and fifty yards from the 
beachymid abedt one huhdred fj^t above tlm level of the sea. 
Here f bason has been hollow^ out in the sdfl, into which the 
• \ • G 
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wati'i* JIowa at tlicmli* of two or Hirer hoijshoacls in tAventy-four 
lioiiis. J<s name, Hie aluminous clialybratr,” announces its 
princi])al fontortfs. It is the slroii^ist chalyficatc hno^Mu A 
pint <‘onl a ins Uiree tenths of a cubic inch of carbonic ac;d, 
about lorTy-^ !ir liiains of sulphate of iron, about tllirty-one 
r^iains ol sulph;l.i* of aliimimi., ten^raijjs of sulphate of lime, 
three "rains ot sulphate c»f magnesia, sixteen ^i^rains of sul- 
phate of soda, ton ai.iHis of muriate of soda, and a very 
triflinj» jioition o' ^/lea. Its me^liinl \irhies obviou'-ly depend 
on its lion jmd hs alum, Di.SaundMs in a letter Mhich i> 
here printed, aft eits fioni hi^ own <\[«M*ienee its efliraey in 
' cases of uterine ha nionhajjo. > di ehUi ^cs of the Hnor 

^ albus, md in iiiei]>ient eases of discniM'd uteiuf>, s(» os to pre- 
vent tln‘ pi oirres^s to ulceration, OTttl .inticipales its iHefuliiess 
m dysp< p-'hu chumit duiiinra, .^t,r*ji*ious and glandular dis* 
rase-^, and as an external application in many cutaneous dis- 
eases. and phagedenic and strumous ulcers. As it i*^ too strong 
for ueak ^oinach'’, he adr/ises it to be diluted with twice its 
quantity of eomnion water, and a pint of this weaker niixtuic 
to be "i\eii in (he (lay, divided into four doses. 

J)r. JiCmprieie, the author of this volume, is physician to 
the depot at ihe Isle of W'^i^hf. 'fhe hospital contains on an 
average about eighty patients at a time : acute diseases aftect ^ 
in" principally the recruits and volunteers, who are goiii" to 
the regiments abroad, and plirqnic diseases those soldicis 
who have been sent home ill from the itiHiieiice of foreign 
climates. It is,ot course on these latter cases th if I>i, Lem- 
piK-re has tried the influence of thfs chalybeate, and mor« 
espocmily on tho'^e fiom Walcheren. 

The calan*ii(ouse\p<*rienee t>f onr expediliop to iln* Scheldt 
Jias Vefreshed our dicmories rebpcctii)t'<|je way in which con- 
stitutibfis not habituated to it, are aflected by this singular dis- 
trict of country. The Netlu ijapds, of V'hich Walcheren i'- 
only an insulated portion, arc well named. In those parts 
which bolder on the sea, an elevation of ten or fifteen feet 
above its lcv« 1 is a rarity ; much of (he groand isi as low 
and some even lowei than the surrounding wsf ter if there- 
in e it were not ft need by the dykes, which arc preserved at a 
great cxpctice, its rivers would flow oyer their banks and 
overwhelm the villages and tpwns. From this peculiarity of 
situation, excepting those paits which peer qbove Vie level of 
the sea, such as apart of French and* Austrian Flafijcrs, the 
greater part of Brabant, the county of Uenhegan, I^amur, 
and the Dukedom of Luxemburg, aB which are morecli vated 
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and dry^ th« reinMnder of tliedand i» i)r«t MHimraniipy. T&is 
is puticularly tb&iCQ^ with ^fiiatdhlrict-MWM^ Res betwedti 
the river Lys. nod D«toh )<'Iafideir8, J$aHdid> w ih>K« 

poi^^ion of Jiolhtau, West Fruclaad nml Friselned.' Tan 


») t »*>rsMhiiit i Kh ir*Vi^o i»T?T' fTif 


tions, and tb^ nnhee^it^'of f&ch phrtjcu^ 8pM in y«fjf 
nicfily prospitioned to its losmess and moisture. Of i^lnc^ 
iutho netWlnods.J^lqpt^.^id io ordxnill^ io 
s^l|iuMCs. la di».neighboutliood #tlitni^lCOO) on the 'nortlU 
west^doi is.8i.flftt crce%, catW the Zv^ie; |Mn'0lnisnmtMr«<&6 
Avgt^rnaddy evaporolM^ <md the bodjos o^AeR«li^*md Hm 
mnnine. jginats wl^ch^nW'Jhus exposed, give out a nanseoMs 
odoip- corrupt the nir. Nothing liowever hai been spami 
to cornwt (he unhe'iithincss a( this situa^ioii, the bqildfogs ate 
scattered, (be streets are brotpi, and meadows and Oom fields 
lie aroiiRil die sk»t«t^f the tonn. The iobabitnots arho are 
acoustomed to the dampiiess of the ))ln«cshow..f]o. signs of itv 
unhcaltlkiness : many ot tl’«'in icuctt'a greatUa^; tb^ ara^ 
even so modi hgbitU‘^h‘d to the <ui^ (bat cme'vrhich h mont" 
pure and diy, sue]) as that of Utrei^V.l^ satd^^ien to cense 
an uiteraiitting tergr, which iv cured only w Yettlca to the 
air of Sluys. its lufiucgfce on straageMs howeviw is very 
diSereat. (The ganison sutTcrs sPV«|fty,^BerUcalnr}y» in the 
first year of (heir residence) in lJ79‘only wiir.oatof (ywhote 
battalion remained free trom, tfiscatt.') and fida is vaEy.eoim« 
inontytlie case. iu'spi(e,>bowev<9r,of this jcemirfcadp dttFer" ^ 
once hetwTOtt tlie inflocuoe of the {dpee oivn|^v.«Oomers and ohi 
icsidentt, it used tc^bo tha change* ttw*i>zggiaients 

•evciy two oi three years. • }•. ^ W » “ . ^ i;' » 

'Ij'o the gcsicral tdct^ot the insalnlnrity of Bwam|% one of 
the most reinarKable excoptiogs. hk^fioffipd tiy tiie fen batlis 
in the neighbourhot^ i^gisncienli^) einid«iyed 

as lemcdics wr dbg^o*, TJn^lsee^ilS' A thic^ tdack aoti 
stinking morass, on^j^rfi^||i<» which'Sii sniwc)uanti(y ^ 
spring w.iter stands, nybioH In vnauy plact|r rises duii m the 
soil. That th^ baths may be gsod with gr^sr convcnieitee, 

* there is a m otiffi rt^M witli sla^, and 

suppliedt with balks 4 pibvsnt any^OMOdrom sinking.tooi 
deep the mud. . Qn (be£nrfa$!aare«H(nei;tK^(’!lei^Us w 
celts 4|&,wbhqh tbs batliets gcn». 
only^tbeJeH tho^nghWS 

tiicias^vw^sh^ up. ti»«^e ni^H |ittdv;H^i«ve%de«|Kr. 

Im hatb\hff^ roteh(idq(lJbt;<fi^ qgfi^&bciatii^fpabiiy, 

.c,* < '' .'t '• 

W> %lieve that our aiiny pnysioian!> Mere not ptcpaied to 
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fliul lh(* s f.f \\ jlcliorfii so obsfiuate as tlu-y proved to 

be: till* of fj irk in their haiids, and the irequeiii 

occnrr'nuMjf led to a trial of mercury 

with vn> ib’ir’renl u suits. c iKjiieve that those who had 
the rdercoursi* with the VValcheren oases feU at ihe 

roiioiJi^ion <j» allendance vor\^ imperfectly satisfied with 

till rev nil of the'r piactice. *JI'inke who seems to have piac- 
IivhI in the Netluijdands,*^ and to have been extensively taint- 
liar wifli I fie i< veK? inci(h^|}t to these marshy countries, attri- 
butes the unsui'<*essfnf treatment of Ins piofessional nei^libours 
to their rally employineiil of b.irk, and iirg(*s with ^rrat 
force the necessity of repeated pntfj‘j>;^ before this remedy 
is p'sortid to. ^ 

It not iinfrequcsitly happened, fay« Oi. fiCnipneie, speak- 
ing of (he pat unit from VValeheiefi,^ in whom the symptoms 
hail >iehl(d in a coiisidmabJe degree, that there remained 
spell a depression of strength as not only to reiidin* tlie patients 
unfit to resuinc their diny^ but tdso extremely liable to a re- 
lapse. 'riiidr riH'ovciy miicht be < tMi‘‘idered lobe at a stand, and 
it did not appear to be in the leaat degree promoted by the 
usucvl tonics. Suet easts theretoie i.ppeared to oiler a fail 
opi'ortiinily for tiying the new miiieial wafer. Sixty patients 
were selected in whom th<‘ [nioxysms of ague had been sus- 
pended, but who were left in a state of gieit debility. In 
„a))out three weeks thirtv-siK of tile'll' putients were restored 
to hcaltli and sent to tlieir dufy; Vight were obliged to omit 
ilie wattT, in con\(*qucJicc eithei ot n‘ln|)ses, or the* superven- 
tion of other dut'ases, and sixtt'en c^mtinnyd tJie water whilst 
they \\(*re in a piogn ssive stale of r<*covery. 

1 was very foreinly stfuck,” he eontimu'S, b^ the rapid 
efiVetwhicIi tlie vMtei piodiiced on tiujifppelitehnd spirits. 
irnpiv^ene'iit of the appetite as soon sneeeeded by !in in- 
ereasi* ot stiengih and a letiun ol the natural complexion, 
and the reeoveiy ot these pjflients evVlenlly proved inon* 
pel mam pt Ilian that of the other W ah hereii cases sent out of 
the hospital umler a ditlerent mode ol trt'alinent.*’ ^ Dr. L. 
alwavs employcil purges l.elme he began to piescribe the 
wRU»r, to each dose of which was adikd a tea-spoonful of 
tinefiin^ okeaidamouis. The other diseases in wbicli he em- 
pluveil it witli great success were all cases'^ of the asthenic kind, 
nmoiinected with any pcAnaiiciit aflectioii of the abdominal 
viscera dyspepsia, general anasanca, debility by ob- 
stinate ague, or visceral diseases, chronic dysenter^^jchronic 

i — A 
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rheumatism, that state of constitution arising' from loni: courses 
of niercurv, .scrophulon^ diatlicsi«, and "particularly m a 
disease occurring in the troops received fro:ii the West indies, 
of \vliichthecluci symptoms were paleness, sallov#>f/f*sS, brCiith- 
lessuess on motion, debilifv, (Bdenia, quick pufce, inability to 
bear the upright posture withaut giddiness and a ivmleory 
to fainting, l)ad appetite, pale stools, and piyniinent b Hies. 

(Visas observes that animals uj^ich lia^ Iv^cn brought up 
aiuoug blacksmiths have very small* spl<*eiKs, and lioncc 
advises that water in which red hot iron has biwui eooletl should 
be used as a drink iNMUr/.efactiou of that organ '\W know 
not how far th'v fart or the in tcu-nce may be lelicdon; the 
former could be readily asceitained by (omuiitling a tew 
murderous depredations ,011 the bUcksmilirs shops, and if it 
proved to be correct would* i^ive some ailditahial proOibility 
to the cllicacy ot chalybeaie wateis In oases otcnlaig* dspn'cu^. 

rise analysis of the water, the assejrtions ot luose ',*ho ha\c 
(Miiployed it, tlie eminent name included among (he witnesses 
to its etlica(‘> , and the situation where it springs, will lend we 
liopc to a full trial of Its vidues. An tmiinent eontiiiental 
writer calls tlie Isle of Wight the Mr)nt[)<'lier of England, 
Its southern position, its insular torm, its sal ubi ions air, its 
vales and woods and mountains, and the spacious and striking 
prospects beheld frftm its elevations, i nulcr il admirably 
ealcniated for tin' resort of Invalids, 'fluTe can be no rea-* 
sonabic dortbt flint the eflicacy ofmineral waj:eis depi'iuls very 
much on the eireiwustanc^es which accompany their employ- 
ment. i^^en a healthy person grows fattci and moie florid 
liming a tour of pleasure. Business and all i!»s caies are 
laid aside, the Mings an^ distended by a puK»r air, a hundred 
leniptations invite to exercise, ^and the heart danc(‘s wOlvthat • 
( heerfiiliiess which is^universall;^ inspireil by the sight of the 
country during a fine season of the year. A new scene with 
«dl its accompaniments invites%the mind outwards, jjnd pre- 
vents its dwelling on those uftehsy feelings which attend on 
a state of aynuy it r Diseases do not more sun ly piodiicc un- 
easy sensations than uueasy sensations ke^'p up and aggravate 
diseases; these sensajions aresnte to be mco'ased d>y attend- 
ing to them, and to draw away tlie mind from them is to re- 
move one of the causes of their intensity and perpetuity. 
This is yie meaning iNcltided in the popular expression 
change of sceAe,” and it is certainly^ not an over-refinement 
in obs *rvatlon. We all see where the hour Iwnd of Nature’s 
clock noints, but we liavc no ejrc for the run of her second and 
third liaiids.” • 
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CONSISllNA OP 0B101NAL t>P VAltlJ^lES IN 

THE ApPCAEAHCE AND TKEATMENT OH DISEASE. 


(Commanicatiou^ are reAiipsfed to hr addressed to the Editors^ 
at Mr. UnderwooaFs, 40 , West bmithdeld, London ) 


A JUT, L Effects of OL Terehinthince refhficntum tn Cases of 
, Intestinal JVorms^ Gonim,um^ted by Dr. J. F. Davies of 
Bath^ « 

• * ^ 

Case 1. A lady, the wife of a distinguished philosopher, 
formerly a physician, but who has long relinquished practice, 
had for many yegrs beeq, subject to complabits which were 
^ cobsidered to arise from intestinal worms. {Strong purgatives 
wCft^Had recourse to for their^xpulsion, and it was only from 
the use of these that she obtained any relief. Among the faeces 
were coils of cylindrical bodies^ of a daik olive colour, of 
Tarious lengths, and about *!fe size of a crowds quill. The 
longest shewn to me was three inches. When dried they con- 
tracted so as to break transvensely in several pBices, and* were 
of a deep red colour. Neither head nor tail could be accu- 
rately dMmgushed, but as the extremitiel> appeared truncat^, 
perhapsf^KHie of them were eitire. Notwithstanding all this, 
and the absence of motion, the busbaqcl of the lady was firmly 
persuaded that they were organized, and resohred, alii;r perus- 
ing fllte communication from Dr. Fenwick, in the«2d^ol. of 
the jCcansactions* of the Medicp-Chirurgical Society, 
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minister the ot. trrebinthinae. Two ounces were accordingly 
taken on the morning of Feb. 8Sd, after a light anpper of gruel. 
Three stools followed within two hours, when another ounce 
wtb taken and thrown up again. It was howei^ow^^peated, 
and remained upon the stomach. In the coijrse of toe day 
she had two more stools, and dicing thenig^wits pur^ tmd 
VO lited violently. Scybaia with mucus and the bodlies con< 
ceived to be woniis, but in confused mass^ were observed in 
the evacuations. She soon recovAed from the violent opera« 
tion of the medicine, and remained free from complaint until 
Maipch 7tb, when a^Kj^uch uneasiness in the direction of the . 
arch of the col^ii sheliad a costive stool, and with it puckered 
shreds of coagulabic lymph, about half an inch in breadth, and ‘ 
five or six inches lu length, were discharged. The ouckers were 
in the longitudinal direction of the shreds. Koiie of the 
cylindrical bodies accompanied this evacuation. Castor oil 
was adndnistered, /Which bn ..,ght away more of the same kind 
of shreds. It has bemi repeaUxl occ^ionally since, and she has 
at present no pain, nor can eithci tlic shreds of coagulabic lymph 
ortho cyhndrical bodies^ic .low [lei'ceived ip the iseces. Neither 
has she any of the symptoms formerly attributed to worms. 

Case 2. A lady who had for several years been afflicted with 
ascaridi^s was adviseft to throw up two ounces bf oil of turpciii 
tine with one ounce oi warm milk, which she did severaltimcs, 
and reriaihed tree from the complaint ten pionths. About a 
month ago she th»ew up*four ounces of the ou, with the same 
quantity ot warm milk, and is now free from coinphiint. In 
the first proportion it occasioiiet< much pain, 'and having 
hear^ me say ftiat it hadibceu swalldwcd wiw safety in its pure 
form tor other kinds of worms, sbValtempted to use it'undila-* 
ted, but the pain qpcasioned^^ it was so great ihat she was 
compelled to desist. 

,C<ue*8. A little girl, six of age, hod for more than a 
year been troubled with asemdes. A table*6poonfiil of ml of 
turpentine with a smifll tea'CupQil of warm milk was thrown 
up, and repeated sevcial times. This happenedT two yean 
ago, and she ^as been free from tjie complaint ever since. 
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IT. rffecis of Laudmum taken in large quantities, 
f Coruintuiicated by^ibc same. 

Case VV. »t. 70, took by mistake two tea-spooti!uTs 

oftbictuia opi^(J50 drops) on tw'o«^accessivoniirhts. The first 
dose VC him a very fl^ood \>i^j:h<, and on the following day 
he said his head i^lt as if heliad taken laudannm, and that he 
bad a frequent de^rc to make uater without beiii^able to empty 
the bladder. The mi'^take was not discovered, for it was sup- 
posed both by hiraseli and friimds that he had taken two 
lea-spoonfuls of tinct. camphma'CorT^'^^hioJi had been recom- 
mended for a sptisniodic affection of the oit^ans of respiration, 
with which he was idflufed. U was called to him at six 
o’clock in fhe moininc^ after the sec'piid do^^e. He wis then 
mueh Hurried, his pul e \eij* quick, considerable thirst, 
and ficquent micturifion. Jlc had then discovered his 
thisfnke. He was recommended to drink freely of lemon- 
ade, orange juice, coffee, &.c\ and some ina&rnesia and rhu- 
barb were given, which in a shoit lime moved the bowels. 
He gradually rccovjeied withouf iiuiHi ihowsiness, and the 
spasmodic alTection of the oigaiisof ic'^jiiiaium was complete- 
ly cured. 

Case 2. J. B. at. 68, diank, out of a bottle which had been 
•accidentally left in his room,* it is suppo’^ed, two ounces of 
vinum opii, at four o’clock in the morning. Ho soon after 
talked a great deal and sung ; after which, ijt six o’clock, he 
became sleepy and bieathed lahoiiously. At nine o’clock 
wdiat he had/ionc wasdiscoveied : he was immediately routed, 
and compelled tQ swaiiorv two scruples ot*- while vitriol, 
,an(f soon after six gi uiis of taitari/ed antimony. Sidkness 
followed, and he tln<*w up moVe than a pint of fluid slightly 
tinged with laiidaniini. \ iiieijirfr ami conee were fiequently 
administered, and he was kept ^wakethe whole day. At seven 
ill the evfhiiiig lie had a veiy svrfmg lull pulsi*, Avas lessjlrowsy 
tnan he had been duiing the i?ay, but appealed to suffer 
much from irriti lion in the bronchia}; jvhicli was supposed 
to arise fre^jm some vinegar that iniglit have passed into the 
larynx while the altciidanfs were forcing'him to swalloAV that 
remedy. A blown irmciis Sias occasionally expcdlcd from 
the trachea, a circumstance from wlpcli this sus|)i^ion dc- 
rived confiimatlon. Slioifly after he fell into* a slee^ state, 
from Avhicli he cpuld not by any means be roused, *nor^oiil(i 
life be made to swallo>v anything', llis breathing was rather 
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apoplectic, and he perspired considerably. His pulse be* 
came more t^^ble, with irregularity and occasional intermis* 
sions. Slight subsultus yas perceived, but iu> general coii« 
Yiilsions. He rciiiamed in this state till the evening of the 
third day, when he died. When he could no lo^t^r swal-> 
low, blisters were applied to his chest an^ between the 
shoulders, and sinapisms to thc^ feet, and an enema thrown 
up with vinuin aloes. A stool* followed a second injection, 
and some urine was passed. There was no Appearance, either 
in the head or stomach, when these parts were examined 
within two days after tlcath, that could be fittributcd to the 
iauduuiim ; the bladi jcr^w as full of urine. 
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SoigeonsiQ LotidOA^'dvo. ^ 

J^osology, or Diseases arranged in their Classes, Orders. Genera, and Species» 
with accurate Definitions, translateii fiom the Latin of William €ul]en,M. D, 
late Frofessorof the Pn^tice of Ph>«ic]ii tiie University of Edinburgh. 12mo. 2s. 


The Principles of Botany* and of Vegetable Physiology, translated fitim the 
Gfcman of D. C. Wiideiiow, Professor of Natural lltstoiy and Botany at Berlin. 
A new Edition, gi*eati^ enlarged by tbe Author. Plates. ^8vo. 16s. 

Observations on tbc contracted lutestinuna and the Mode of Treat- 

ment, aecotnpanied with Cases, illustrative of the different Morbid appearancea 
attendant on the Complaiiif ; to which arr subjoined two Engravings of the 
Disease. By J. White, Member of the Koyift College of Surgeons, London, and 
one of the Surgeons to the City lufinnary ard Dlspensatoiy, Bath. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


A Review ^of Mr. Everard Homc*s Practical Ob&ei'vations on tUc Diseases of 
tlve Prostate *Oiaiid, and of liis important Auatoniitol Discovery. By Jcs&a 
POote, Surgeon. Svo. 2s. ^ 

Elements of the Science of Bota^, as established by Llnnseus ; with Ex- 
anudjn to illustrate the Qasses and Orders of his System. 3 sols. 8vo. iliird 
Edltmi. Plain, ll. <5s. ; coloured, 21. 6s. « 

Ro^rtofthe Medicmak Effects of an Aluminous Chalybeate Water lately dis- 
covered at Sandrocks, in the Paiish of Chall in |he Isle of Wight, pointing out 
Its Efficacy iii the Walcheren and other Diseases incident to Soldiers who have 
served abroad, and mord parliciilarly the Advantages to be derived fiom its 
introduction into pnvate Practice. By William Lc&priere, M. D. Phyticiau 
lo the Forces at the Army Depot. In yne i^plnme, 8vo. 5**. boards. 
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HT. I. C r/Ar? of Apophj t/ and J^clharf^^^ Obscrvafiops 
upon the C ^mato^c Disease. By J. Clirync*, M. D, 
j\*llow of tiu* Iloyal CoUetce oT Physicians, Edinburgh ; 
Licentiate of the King mui Queen’b C\>llegc of IMiysicians 
in Ireland; one of tiic Physicians to the Meutli Hospital, 
and County of Dublin Infirmary, &c. 8yo. Londou. 
(biderwood, 1812. Pages 224. 

Observations sur la ?^atwe et Ic Trailemcnl de VApo* 
plvxie^ (t sur /<*''• Moj/cns de la Pmcnh , Par i\ritoiiie 
Portal, l^jofessi'iir de Medecinc an Coll<‘g^‘ Imperial dc 
Krariee; d’An.itiMnie an Museum d'Distoiic JNatuielle; 
Che\alierde I’l^inpire.el de la Legion d’fl«inneur; 'Mcinl>re 
de I'liislitut de Tiaiice, de Bologne ; ile J’Acadcinie des 
Science's de I'urin, de ('openhugue, de llailem; des 
Societes de|Medecinc de Paiis,, de Abyjljn^lfiei, d’Edim- 
boarg, de 1 tuloue, cfe (Junes, de V'^eiiise, de Petersbo'ijr"^ 
de \\ ilna, d’A nveis, de ^Bruxelles, de Neueha*tel, de 
Bordeaux, de 'Pouluuse, • de Tours; de la Societe des 
'Valuialistes de l.i Velteraire; ancien Che\alier de I’Ordie 
de St. Michel. bVo, Paris^Sll. Pages 4 bO. • 

GOME impdrtaut questioi^ are connected >>ith the subject 
of apoplexy ; question^ wbich aie piactical^ as wll as 
.speculative, and Wfe therefore rejoice in every attempt to 
investigate the subject. • 

Persons of vary diff^^rent habits, and under very different 
circum/ (winces, .arc often suddenly struck duuii by fits attended 
with .uiipar, stertor, a slow pulse, and soineliines convulsions. 
In a large proportion of these c:fces, muUiplied experience 
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has asccrfainotl that blood distends the vessels of the head, 
or that, having ruptured them, it lies in a mass upon or 
i^ithiii the brnir^.. Are all cases of giich fits then to be refer- 
red to compiession? 

When fulness of the vessels exists, and when their is 

threatened, clepletion is the natural remedy : but W'Sbrae 
cases of apopl(?jcy, water alone, or water mixed witlr blood, 
has been found within the bVain. Are stich cases similar in 
cause to those of lifoody effusion, and do they admit of similar 
tieatment ? • 

A iihiri who eats and drinks largely, who is fat and florid, 
whose breathing is thick, and his jy ^ij^c lesi c logged in their 
action, may very probably afler a nieid or .active exertion, 
have his brain loaded with blooc], and no doubt can exist of 
the propriety of lessening its general quantity. But when a 
.spare mail who eats little and drinks inurh, after an accustom- 
ed debauch, is stunned by a fit, is pale, convulsed on one 
shle, and d<‘ad on the other ; is such a man to be regarded as 
L’lbouring under a plcthonl of the head, and to be bled like the 
glptjton ? 

of sense and voluntary motion* whilst the vital actions 
continue, arc the prominent marks of apoplexy. Arc we then 
to regard every one who is oppresseil and snoring, and who 
cannot be ro!isod without ilifiiculty, if at all, as in a stJite of 
apojilcxy ? If not, at what point betv\oei> common sleep, and 
total stupefaction which no stimnlation can dissolve, does the 
apoplectic state commence? and what is the nat#ure of the 
heavy opjiression t>hich is on the other side, of that point ? 

If the minor degrees of somnolence are merely tendencies 
towards apoplexy, ari'.ingfroin smaller degrees of compression, 
whejt are we to say of shvp? A man i^ho sleeps six, eighty or 
Ami lioujrs iu the twenty-four, is not regarded as oppressed with 
drowsiness ; but if he slee^is twMve, fi>urtt»en, or sixteen hours, 
and if, when forcibly roused,* he readily sink back into his 
doze, though without pain or any other disorder, he is thought 
lethargic* and diseased. Doc^^Viatural sleep differ frpm this 
exn'ssive drowsifless in dogrc'c iri^rely, or do they depend upon 
stat('s cssentiallj^jstiuct from each oilio^ i 

lie whq ha^iccn exposed for a certain period to the . 
va])oui of burning cliarcoal, loses sense anti motion, his breath- 
ing is stertorous, his countenance flushed, his lips livid, his 
pulse full aud strong. Is such a man i^poplcCiic from pressure 
on the brain ; is he so from a change produced in the chemical 
qualities rtFAe Wood, or from some impression onUheiierves 
alone ? " * } . 
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AVhon from aire, intemperance, or other causes of prema- 
ture weakness, the fiiculties fail, the head shakes, and the 
limbs perpetually treinbl<*, we say that the pmon Js palsied ; 

ascribe the eficcts to deficient strengtii in the nervous 
uiid^M^ll^cular systems. ^Whcii Ihe power of one side is lost 
we mso say that the person has palsy. The latter disease 
we know generally proceeds • from pressure; but may it 
not sometimes arise from a change in the^state of the nerves 
independent of compression ? and if it d(> soj in what manner 
niay the complaint be distinguished, and how should it be 
treated ? ^ • 

Great difFcrence^^TOpinion have existed, and do still exist, • 
in respect to these and similar questions, as in respect to all 
other medical doctrino^r. .Some of them may probably never* 
be satisfoctorily answered; and those whicli admit of reply, 
can receive it only from a Ctircfiil record of cases, and a 
minute and faithful connection of symptoms with morbid, 
appearances. • 

VVe presume that Dr. J. Cheyne, Physicraii to the Meath 
hospital, and County qf Dublin infirmary, is our oldac^nin- 
tiiiice from Leith, whose works on croup and other diseases « 
of childron, wc have formerly had occasion to notice with 
respect. His present work will derive its reputation more from 
f)cing the only distyict treatise on the subject in our language, 
than from tJie extent of i^s nyiterials or the originality of Us 
concIusio{is.< It is unquestionably inferior to the eIabora*te 
ticatisc of ]^ortal, both in quantity of /act and ability of 
argument. It is' written avowedly in haste; and we have not 
discovered any siiflicicnt reason for this urgency in the 
importance of the doctrines which it contains. • 

“•Being aware of many defects in the foTlbwing pages, *1 bog 
leave to say, that, nniil lately, 1 have not had the benefit* of leisure 
to make the propeip use of in^mpportunitics of observation; and 
that in a work compiled under the disadvantages of the fatigue and 
hurry of professional employiiigiit of (he most laboi'ious kind, 
ncithef deep researches into ty writings of medical authors, nor the 
most orderly disposition of ro^crials, can reasonably beexpccted.*’*^ 
Dr. Cheyne dcnicii the opinion of Morgatgni, wliich no one 
at the present day tiitcrtains, tfiat aneurism is a common cause 
of apoplexy. ^ 

“ If I have ^ot misunderstood Morgagni, (which from Iiis ram- 
bling a^id parenthetical %aanncr, and defective arrangement, is not 
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improbable,) he is not consistent in his commentary upon the 
Tarious n'ays in 'which laceration of tlie vessels in the brain may 
occur, but his f<|[vouritc solution of the .cause of (ho lacerations 
appears to be, that they arise from an aneiirismal dilatation of the 
•vessels.”* 

Extravasations of blood often lake place in distant anil 
opposite parts ojP't he same brain, but wore j[lu'se from aiiriirism, 
independent of general vascular 'excitement, it is not probable that 
they would all burst*at the same time ; and we should doubtless be 
able to detect, in sonfo part of the brain, aneurismal tumors which 
had not hurst. Dilatation would be perceivable in a very minute 
ressel. The smallest vessel in the brain, which ci^ritains red blood, 
'may be so exposed, as to enable us, the aid of a common 

magniiitr, to demonstrate partial distension, werA it present, as 
' completely as in the aorta. I need sdilircely say, 1 have repeatedly 
examined, with the utmost care, many of the vessels in the 
neighbourhood of lacerated portions of the brain. A strong 
argument against the existence of an aneurismal state of the vessels, 
might be rested on the admissjon of Morgagni himself, that although 
he had carefully dissected so man}'^ brains, he was not, in any 
instance, able to detect the commencement of (he irregular cavities, 
so small and obscure is^it.’H 

Although aneurism very rtircly exists within the skull, yet 
we believe that the changes in the coats of arteri(‘s which in 
other parts of the body ])rc(lispose to this disease, ar<i a 
frequent cause of apo]dexy wdien they ‘take place in the 
vessels of the brain, and that*tli(? etiiisiqn which in other 
situations is limited by the formation of a bae, becomes a more 
difl'iiscd extravasation in the brain from the deficiency of 
rdlular membrane, and the tender and yielding nature of the 
surrounding parts. This, however, is not the opinion of oiir 
aiithpr wlio ncxt,gprocerds*to deny (he truth of Dr. Ihiijlie^s 
apserti^n. that an ossified and diseased state of the arterial 
trunks isa frccjnent attendant on the extravasation in apoplexy. 
The opinion ofthis eminent anafoftiist is, that when Idood is 
extravased within the cavity of the cranium, wdiere there has 
i)een po ex)cnial injury, the val«][Jilar system of tlic brain \yill 
be almost always diseased.” It iV ho proceeds, very com- 
mon, in examiniaig the brains oPper^onji advanced in lifi^ to 
find the trnqks of t lie internal earotid arterjes, upon the side 
of the sella turcica, very niucli diseased; and' this disease 
extends frequently, more or •less, into the small branches. 
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Tlie clisenso consists in a bony or earthy matter being clepdsitc^l 
in the coats of the arteries, by which they lose a part of their 
contractile and distcnsiMe'powers, as well as of their tenacity. 
Th^ same sort of diseased structure is also found in the 
basillary* artery and its branches. The vessels 'of the brain 
under such circumstances of disease, are mu ob more liable to 
be ruptured than in a liealthy state. Whenever blood is 
accmnnlated in unusual quantity, or the circwlation is going on 
in thcni with unusual viirour, they are UaUle to this accident ; 
and accordingly in either of these stales ruptures frequently 
happen. Were the internal carotid arteries, and hasillary 
artery not subjeef diseased alteration of slnictiire which * 
has been descrilfcd, effusion of blood within the cavity of the 
cranium would be very rare.*®’^ 

This is not so imich*to«be called the deliberate opinion 
of Dr. Baillie on a point of controversy, ns his (lechh^d and 
positive declaration as to a matter of fact. Dr. (’heymr, 
however, maintains that he is wrortg; assorting that blood in 
apoplexy is not poured out by the large trunks, but by the 
branches; and that thej more the strength and action of the 
trunks are impaired by ossification, the less is the probability 
of niptun* in the smaller vessels ]m)coe(ling from them, fie 
adds that ossification is not generally loniul in those whom 
apoplexy has clestrgyed ; that its occasional occurrence is 
nothing more than an insianoe of the casual coincidence o4:' 
two diseases ]icculi<ft* to the same p<*riod of life ; and that some 
ossified vess<‘ls, as the ^ coronary arteries,* sustain a great 
inomentmn of circulation without being disposed to rupture. 
We must observe that we have great I’aith in tjie accuracy 
of Dr. , Baillie, and also in his sirnplkily ;* or raUier 
In’s kabit of 'stating *fiis opinions withom vehemence oi^ 
force, ji habit which gives Ms confidence that wlien his 
statements arc strong, his fact will be found so too. W e trust 
more, therefore, on the present occasion to his declaration 
that the arteries of the hcai^re generally found cTiseased in • 
these discs, than to the rc^ons of Dr. Cheync, or to the 
inferences whTch he has drawn from the silence of former ana- 
tomists as to the iiriffcqnency of its occurrence, |le is in this 
instance, we tliink,* guilty of that frequent source of error, 
an unwillingness to allow the^adcquacy of more tlian one 
cause for the pwidnctii^n of an elfect, for although we believe 
that apoplexy .is often produced in the manner which he 
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subsequently describes, namely, by violent capillary excite- 
ment, still our own dissections have abundantly confirmed to 
us the accuracy of Dr. Baillie's observation. We applaud the 
patient minuteness with winch Dr. Cheyne has conducted «hi5 
dissections, and acknowledge that have often obsdry^ed tho 
dotted appear^jee wliich ^hc mouths of ruptured vessels 
give to the siifikce of apoplectic cells. 

It is not,” hc<tiays, by the scalpel alone that the anatomist 
can demonstrate the statf of the vessels which pour the blood into the 
substance of the brain during apoplexy. Cut iff many cases after 
he has exposed thereat of the extravasation, ho may, by means of a 
syringe, or by the patient use of a cameMr^.^ir ^)encil, by washing 
away che broken portions of the brain, and carefully removing the 
larger masses of the blood, (a work uf two or three hours and of 
great delicacy,') at last, all along the w^lls of the irregular cavity., 
Bhow many vessels, not larger than* a human hair, ending in small 
clots of blood ; and he will sometimes find the same appearances in 
various and distinct parts of the same brain. Hence it seems that 
the bleeding does not d(*perid on erosion, (which, indeed, could not 
be c.bnsidored as uti ultimate cause, for we should have to explain 
the origin of the eroding matter,) nor is 'It owing to aneurism, nor 
ossification, but to a great and sinniUancous action of the smaller 
arteries of a hemisphere, or of the whole brain ; an action which, 
strong as these arteries are, they, in general, arc unable to bear 
.without a rupture of their coats.’’*^ 

• Dr. Clicync admits that serous apoplexy exists as a disease 
distinct from the sangu i neons ; yet this afcl mission Jeads to no 
practical bcnerit*; for he adds, that thej^symploms of the disease, 
as well as its causes, arc so involved in oTjscurity, as not to 
justify any decided diifercnci? of treatment. 

‘‘ When ive find, after ^ fatal case of apoplexy tha^ we can 
^incbver the brairf“*without the escape df* a singit/drop of blood; 
that fne brain is soft and colourtcss ; the ventricles enlarged ; ami 
pcrha))s di'^tended with serum ; tbe* plexus choroldes pale ; we see 
a very difierenf disease from that which is described ’n this volume 
, at such langth, ami which Gal^ has emphatically characterized, 

^ iniilto nimiriim sanguine iu principnm animantis confertim ii;ruentc.’ 

The symptom^. which SaHus, arkl after him a vadety of authors 
have described, distinguishing serous < apoplexy, have, been 
repeatedly oOserv^d in those casts, which dissection has afterwards 
proved to have been sanguineous. Most works on apoplexy con. 
tain dissections, in which tho sifbstance of the brain is described as 
lacerated and injected with blood, in sneh as hhd been of a spare * 
habit and phlegmatic temperament.” ‘‘ Even if ^-thc patient is far 

('hvsne’s Casts^ .Stc. p.igc 
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advanced in life ; of a pituitary temperament ; of the feniafO'^' ; 
and of abstemious habits ; we arc not sure that we shall not^imd a 
rupture of the vessels ; nor are we under ^ these circumstances) 
warranted in giving a mOre favourable prognastic than ifrhcn 
apoplexy seizes a person sanguine^ plethoric, and habitually 
intempcr&te.”^ 

The general plan of treatment recommended by our author, 
is that of copious bleeding aiij purging, he employs 

even in those cases which are supposed to depend on repelled 
rheuiuatisin or gout. He reprehends in (Jlie strongest manner 
the use of emetics which Dr. FotliergilP so warmly patronized, 
and which a controversial letter by Dr. ljubbock, under, the 
name Pyrrho, iliset4/i a few years ago in the Medical and# 
Physical Journal, tended to encourage. But to this part of the 
subject we shall have occaston to revert hereafter. * 

A principal object which Dr. (’heyne had in view in his 
present publication, was to distinguish certain states of stupor 
from the decided apoplexy. 

I have every wish,” he obscr^ps, to avoid unnecessary 
distinctions in medicine, and to see simplicity in the nosological 
arrangement; yet at the expciicc of restoring another genus to 
the table of diseases, 1 *coiisidcr it right again to draw the line 
between apoplexy and lethargy. 1 found great confusion arising 
from the attempt which had been made to identify these two 
affections of the brain ; and those who best understand the nature 
of apoplexy will be the most ready to admit that it is a disease 
which requires an undivided attention.”-!' • 

Some interesting* cases of soporose aflections are related, of 
which we shall qqole th« following example.* 

December, 1808. For some years I have occasionally visited 
a Aorid, but enfeebled man, now 65 years of age, witl» light blue 
eyes and sandy hair, w'ho has long livpd iiidolcijHy and luxuriously, 
and Who has mng complained, that while dreeing, or sittiilg 
breakfast, or arranging his aifaifs, he often, ten times in *aiff hour, 
fails asleep, and he iK>ds even tw^iilc conversing with a friend, or 
walking across his chamber. lie complains that he spends many 
hours every day merely in pn^^ig on his clothes : indeed I have; 
ascertained that he begins to djbss at five o’clock, and is not ready 
to walk out boforc one ; eighj^ours being daily wasted in dressing, 
and at breakfast. He complains not so much ^ drowsiness, as of 
the length of time consumed in every act which he haft to perform. 
Tlis whole time is spent in dressing and undressing, and at his meals; 
with great difficulty he obtains halt an hour for walking abroad. 
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He is much troubled with tremors, particularly of his- hands. It 
was necessary, in ISO/y to put him under a course of mercury; 
but ^his medicine did not produce the slightest change in his 
lethargic complaint. His recollection ol^events long past is accurate; 
but he has so little power, orer his associations that he is obligecjtto 
make memoranda of the questions he wishes me to answei*, relatiro 
to the state of ^is health. From thd medicines ho has taken for 
these complaints,,.he has not derf^cd the slightest benefit.”* 

Similar cases, tt^U|irIi varying in degree, our author alleges 
to be l)y no means uncommon, and to diftcr in some essential 
respects, especially id the perfect muscular power, from the 
common forms of apoplexy and palsy. 11c further maintains 
«that the appearances on dissection in suohidilschses arc uniform ; 

and that they consist in the following particulars : — a depo- 
• sition of watery, citrine coloured dluid within the ventricles, 
and more especially upon tlie .surface, of the brain, sometimes 
separating the convolutions very considerably from each other ; 
an opacity of the nieinbranes, particularly the arachnoid, a 
turgesceiicc of the veins yind minute arteries ; flaccidity and 
moisture of the substance of the brain, particularly in it^ 
cortical part ; and a laxity of the arterial system. Sometimes 
there is a change of ^colour, and of structure in some parts of 
the brain, as of the corj)ora striata wdnch seem so disorganized 
as to approach towards dissolution. 

These lethargic diseases arc regarded as arising from long 
continued excitement of the brain ; and fio great novelty of 
jlraeticc is ado])ted for their relief.* llleediug, blistering, and 
purges, are the principal remedies, and of these,* repeated 
lociil bleedings \9cfo, found most etiicacions, •purgatives being 
less so than might have been expected ; tonics, diuretics, and 
mercury being of little avail. 

Ivr onr own p^ wo beIi(*vo many of/hescfca^’s of lethq^rgy, 
s^iipor^, or mental lassitude to, arise from disorder in the 
aliinentary functions, and to be proxiinatcly caused by the 
circulation of ill prepared fluids through ‘the brain, and have 
fl)uiul theyi generally relicved^by such remedies as r<'(!tify 
clisorder in the chylopoictic fuliitioiis. We attach bwt little 
iniportiuice to the appearances in Vfe brain wliicb Dr. Cheyne* 
has observed iii:l^uc]] in.stances, ^because they often occur 
without the existence of stupof, lethargy pr earns, and being 
in possession of no standard to ascertain the natural vascularity 
or consisteiict? of the brain, • wc are unable to decide the 
importance which should be attached to slight'appearanccs. 
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His vrorfc ofi apafdexy oontaim a tnass of fetonmll^ 
wfaiclr n^nderii it highly^ valuable. In France it ap^pam^ 
toat in tirfiat is r^atid^ as herons *tf|i 0 |iek 7 , tdt 
plexj froiO "a lomcd stomacn^ emoiics tJhb' us^l 
romraics ehiptoyed. In 1781^ Potrtal j^ublWfied a rnemolt in 
the Transaetiona of the Acadenrie des Sdmtei at PariS|^' lo 
which thoir un^as opposed , the author maShtaiiiiUg, that 
serous and sanguineous apopleaty were indistinguishable in 
thoir symptoms *tlUr«.*they proceed from the s4liie cauae^ 
fulness in the vessels of the head, and that emetics \vere eithinf 
wholly' inefficient from the •gen^l torpOr of the system, or 
injurious by increasing doterinmatioD to the brain in the act of 
vomiting. It would appear that this paptr had nOt produced 
general conviction, for in 1603 a second lUemoir was insei^led 
in the Afemoir^s deV Institute in whioh the same doctrines vroto 
fcvrtlier inculcated, and in 1811, the volume before us, iU* 
which they are re-urged, with many additions, appeared. 

The symptoms which tlic French pliysictans consider as 
sufficient to indicate that an npoplexv is serous, and conse- 
quently that it (loos not lequire and will not admit of bleediug^ 
are paleness of the face, foamiugat tim month, and a small 
pulse r M. Portal relates sevf ral^cases in which these symptoms, 
occurred, and in Whi(;h blood only was found on dissection. 
The following is ti short statement of one of tlie examples which 
he has detailed at length.* 

M. Pfttneot, «t 68, rather bulky though not tall ; deaf for 
some timdj^ut mom so \«i<hin a few months, especially in fho 
light Joiffd motionless and* sensoiestNilie day after^ts 

lotuni fiom the comitry in good health, to Pans, lie «soaii^ 
racorerod the motion of ffic right arm, whii^ ho ppriietnally applied 
to the right side of his ifead as if In pain ; bis breathing short andk 
sighing ; his pnbe r<^rv weak as^d gndulating ; his face^pale and 
cadavorops. A^surgeon in Tain ^itUeavojiircd to make hhn swaUoir 
an emetic, and Portal applied two blisters to his^^s, and oidered 
a glyster which *could i|ot bo injected* He inhale 

volatile alkal^ b|it he could notswatjow a few drUflhJn fiiot water, 
as was wished, * • 

** Though I was well convinced,” says Fortal, that^M« 
j^dtticot waSsfruck with ^apoplea;y of the moat foimidable kindf 
and though so mapy observatioos hrt proved to me, that paleness of 
Ihe face ancyulness of the pulse by no means proved fh'^t it was not 
sanguineous, and though several oypes insertedinm/ Memoirs, as those 
Fitz- James, M. Boktiti, M. Faveau aud others, had 
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ll^wh mt tlrailtttj]k 3 r of bleediag^} yet Idii^tnMiidYjlso jtoo^th^ 
prmtitoceasioO'^ M£;Patricot. being as cold* as ice^ aiid tuspuise 
being extretxusljff small and feebloi wbieb. had not been the^oa^e in 
« those instances to which X have . referred, in which , the! ^najtp rat 
warmth had remained. t . . ? 

. 1 durst not f rescribe bleedings especially recollectiiig^ the passage 
of ^^retsens ; ;,«Pa:tertim si frfgiditate multa, et torpOre," vena 
minime sciiidenda^ sublucrida alvus cst ; but 1 directed that if' the 
heatahould return,^ and the pulse beconi'e stronger, which might 
probably be the cascj a dozen leeches should.be appH^ tq the 
neck.”* ^ 

The heat of this phiient did rctiirii^>«^id his face became 
very red ; a few leeches were applied to the nock, without 
drawing much blood, and *he died the day after. No water 
was found in the encephalon; biit,a small quantity of blood 
W'ds extravasated into the ventricles ; and a black clot, the 
*ci 2 e of a large egg, was lodged in a cavity within the right 
hemisphere of <lic braiiUc 

This example may serve siifliciently to show that we cannot 
ascertain by liie colour of the face, and the state of the pulse, 
the kind of effusiow by which the brAiu is oppressed but it is 
of more importance to enquire what is the imturc of tl>at 
action by which the fluid is thrown out, than what is the 
quality of the fluid itself. A state of general fulness, or 
increased force in the vascular system, ‘may for the most part 
be readily ascertained before YheabsolntQ. stroke; and wc have 
seen cases in spare, pale, long-necked people, ‘in which an 
excessive hardness in the pulse, without any general plethora, 

{ >reoedcd a fatal apoplexy. Practitioners however, more* 
irequcntly sec apoplexy only after the fit. and h^Ahe pulse 
is' often mato^Ily chsfuged ; charge^fr^m Jliuess and 
haMnoss, to softness and undulation, so as' to mislead the 
judgment of those who do ^ not form their estimate upofn the 
general history of the case. ’ ‘We should therefore say tbat^ 
a palc«face, and even a smll i)ttlsc, jidt only failtoprbve 
that an apoplexy is seroiisyVmt also that it proems from, 
causes difiere^ from those at strong arterial action in the* 
heifid. If Inr^y instance a wUlery efiusion takes place from 
a mere kixky of the yess<tis, Jt might. ^ esipected to occur 
in those apoplexies which accompany general efropsy . . Three 
examples or this kind afe related by Portal; one of the 
Arcld^sbop of Paris, who ia I781»\Vas oilt for the stone’ 
Frefe' Cosme, at the age of 76, bcOanie dl^psical some time 

a.. ^ 
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aften^rds, aad died suddenly cf* a^plexy^ ^Kbiist his 
iverc disputing whether he should *arink mueb 'Or itUie :r en 
dissection water was fbtind in the catties dF'the^^nmki but 
'iiisrie in^the head, the blood vessels ftnd'sinusOS being merely 
tinged with blood. THc second case is that of a** Danish 
merchapt^ who, after recovery from ana^arctRtv^ 'seized 
suppression of urine, and a feturn of his dropsy; and mo 
diea in a state of profound stupor. One Mdney wasscih*hous 
and partially suppurated; there was .'water in the chest and 
belly, but none in the head, though tlie vessels werO greatly 
load^. * • 

« 

I have 1os|, this h inter of 1809>” our author proceeds, the 
Chevalier de Labcntinaic, hji a very similar disease. After several 
attacks of coutinued, and intermittent fevers, he fell into a general 
anasarca. Aperients, duirctics^ and blisters had increased his wafer^ 
the swellings dimini^.hcd, and yet the patient perished afifiost at 
once ffom the most decided apoplox}', discharging a large quantity 
of blood by the nostrils. His body was not opened, but every 
thing tended to prove that a congestion of blood in the head was 
the cause of his death,”* 

In these instances, it appears that there was decided fulness 
of the vessels within the fie<ad, whatever might be the state 
of the general system. In many other cases the same local 
plethora may coexist with general debility, as where the blood 
IS obstructed in its return from the head, by tumors, diseases 
of the liaart, &c.*aiKl on such occasions, since wc cannot 
unload those vessels dirgcfly wliich arc distended, it becomes 
our duty to calculate whether less evil will arise from a blc^d- 
ing by w|fich the body 'will Ijg generally weakened, or from the 
local c(l|(iplaint lemaiying uiirclieucd. always^asy 

to sdtisly ourlelvcs of tuc justice pf our decKiou. Ij lyay be 
said that apoplexy from obstructed circulation through the 
veins, is by no medns commbif ; and indeed we do not believe 
tbpt it is frequent. M. i^ortal, however, has stated one or 
two cyses, in which thou^'^^not the sole, it wosli strongly 
concurring cause of the dispise. ^ 

** 'M. 1e Prince d« Reum, a little, but faf man of, 68, 
'i^hh a red and pityplcd face, & short neck/ a la^ge head, and 
commonly a hard and full pulse, was a great eater, and resided 
successively in the principal cities in Hurope, but preferably in 
Parh, living at the bestiabl^^s- , * 

lie had seme threatenings' of drbpsy in 1804, which yielded 
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U Ar^r aisa{i]^0artfn«<»)i0 

About thr& weeks afterwunis t was called to visit. kim^v 
abV^SjiFas told that.be was dying, ifk breathiug sras^so jsteftovurss, 
m to te heard hai'an adjoining rooms face instead of liettif yed|J 

U ^siiol, was pole; aod his poise lahourkig and unequal, hut 
nothard. ' * - . i 

It appeared that he had dined copiously. ^ > 

The patient iiof being able to shew me his tongue, lying 
without seiisci I was desirous of examining the state of the abdo. 
men : what was my surprise when I perceived that his body was 
I tightly girt with a belt^ and that his legs fwidi:<hlgh8 were swaihecT 
in strong rollers!’* ' » ' 

This monster who was by these Ineans striving to reduce hU 
paunch within the curve of beauty^ recovered from hisattack^ 
with little other assistance than that of cutting liis laces^ and 
difd in a few months of a dropsy** 

It is well known to our readers that Dr. Monro, many years 
ago, made experiments to ascertain how far apoplexy was 
caused by strangulation or suspension,; and that the result of 
his experiments wds a conviction that it contributed very 
little to the death of the animal. Enquiries on the same’ 
subject, it appears, have engaged the attention of physiciatia 
pn the Uontinent. 

•• 

« ** Dr.*Dycan, Professor of Medicine at Caen, satisfied himself 
by experiments on living animals, that apo|fiexy was, really the 
result of strangulation, and arose froiq a congestion of blood in 
the brain. He opened tlic heads of several oogs which he had 
strangled with a rope passed round their necks, and found the 
TesSels of tbd brain, the veins and sinuses especially, iMded with 
blowj. This ph3i>^ian, however, by hb means fattrilmted this 
htfccl^tcr the simple obstructioiv of thecxfeinai jiis^utar veins; for 
bavihg tied these separately in a clijing dog, '^thc animal remained 
half an hour, without showing any signs of disorder in thisTiscus/*t 
r.« Now, \f our recollection be ^urate, for we liave not the > 
work tefore ifs, the expertmei^s of Dr. Monro were much 
more decisive. That the veins agd sinuses are foil we ate not 
disposed to denjjy but the qacbuon is whether they^ are 'so 
fhll as by iuere compression to cause apoplexy alich death ? 
The upon this organ alone cannot be ascerfoiued to 

bg" fatal whilst all tlie other organs of the body are deprived 
ot .arterial. blood by. suftbcatioii. ,MoMro, tfierefore, simply^ 
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optaed the tnudwft bjalov^ thh ]Wiwe<.Qn^4J|(M9^ klkJrl^'ki 
antmsils were suspended ; and the results ^rettidi Sfiis|^i|k%^ 
stated. V * , % , » V 

ha respect to those cases of apoplexy -after in SiliMli 

the pracfice of giving euietics Im Imn so mocb 4Ddn|i!S(fi^ 
some information ia contained ip this voltinae? iiSsne^p«tiha» 
dissections of some who had perished under each 
stances ; of these we shall quote the shdttesit ' * * * 

4 msson was struck with apoplory tablet jn a paMic-housp; 
he was carried home wUhout ^eose or motion, with stertoroa|^ 
bjeathin^, and eosisyerable haemorrhage from* the no«e. I saw 
hiqp on the third day. *Thc surgeon in attendance had not bled him| 
though he had every sign of plj^thora, fiom the prcraicnt injurtoulS 
opinion that^bleeding is unsuitabie in apoplexy occurring at, or 
soon tifter a meal. The*ma<i died and was opened. A ginat 
quantity of blood was found extrarasated between the membr&nca 
of the brain, and within the ventncle<{. Tho cavities ot the 
hoarr, and the vessels of the lungs, and belly were aho ^fciU of 
bteod.»*^ 

When a man is hanged, or drowned, or long exposed io 
gasses which contain no oxygen, the whole mass of ms blood 
becomes venous, and he probably dies fiom the general 
deficiency of arterial blood tbroughont his body, iiecent 
experiments, however, have shown tliat if venous blood be 
iqjected through tlfe carotid artery upon the brojin, the 
presence of aiterial blood in afl the rest of the body, is insuf^ 
ncient to* keep the animal alive. \1Jhen, therefore, a 
man becomes apOplcctifi from the fumes of* cliarcoal, wliat 
is his state? Is his head loaded with bloody or is be 
sufibringjifrom a change in its chemical quality. Huqtec 
maintoinra thc^ in almost all casesV>f aspbyi(ia bleedingwoa 
improper^ and in Dr. Babinglon^s case of aspbyxia*froiif 
fixed air, it seemed pretty /^Iparly to be injurious, f Our 
author is in a great measure of an opposite sentiment ; if 
the pulse be full, and especially if the breathing be stertor ous^ ^ 
bleeding is not to he avoid^.” He does fiot, however, 
appear to have seen many c^s of this desc^tion*^ 

Apoplexy from mephitic gasves and narco^ pai6on§, Isnmeh 
mpte rare than carus trom the same cause. • 

Those who have asphyxia, are reduced to a state of apparent 
death, without seusc, motion, re^irafion, or pulse; they long 

■ : ; : 
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beat aad the flexlbilitjr of tbeir limbs^ counte- 
sancf being of its natural coloijh*, and the eyes brilliant. 

vbeo ^hc patients have a fre^, large, and full pulse, wlnpti 
Klkeir breathing is distinct and soft, they are in a true earns. ^ 

At other times, but these are rare, stertorous breaAitpg, an'd 
decidM apoplexy follour the inhalafton of mephitic vapoors. 
Ye# 1 r ^eak rather on the authority of authors, than from my ovrn 
<4>servation; having never seen such an apoplexy proceeding from 
lnafcotic^.*’^ 

Experience has sdiown that in all these cases of asphyxia, 
tarns, and apoplexy from mephitic gasses and narcotics, it is right 
to expose tho suiferors to the open air, Jit Sprinkle cold water 
first gently on the face, and then on the rest of Jhe body. 'Fhesc 
means are alone sometimes sufficiccit; but if the stupor continue, 
the lungs should be inilatcd by the nostrils, or mOuth ; a mild 
oxypraie should be given, by the* moiith, if there be power of 
^wallowing, and in all cases by glyster ; stimulant Injections may 
also be administered, but as to tobacco, it docs more harm than 
good, being itself narcotic.’^ + 

The kind of aflcclion produced upon the brain by tjxosc 
iobstanees, still reqiaiiis, in our opiirlon, extremely obscure, 
and worthy of more minute enquiry, more, perhaps, for the 
iiiftheraiicc of physioViry, than of medicine. We do not, 
however, think that the piopricly of bleeding in such cases 
has been either sufficiently ascertained or yi'i’utcd. 

‘ FronWhe foregoing extract,* it appears^ that cases of cams 
were considcied by Portal, as well as iSy Dr. Cheyiie, of a 
nature distinct jwid different from ap^plcxyv A few cases arc 

f [iven of these diseases of somnolency, m ith remarks on tlie 
rcatment. , The distinctive symptom between / apoplexy 
and carus he^Qiisidcrs to be ^tfrtor. This Jffstinction 
to us wry iiisiifficilpiit, and we prefer that oT Dr. 
Cheyne, though applicable only to the minor degrees of the 
«ame aflection, viz. th<» pcrftd posscssfon of the muscular 
power, when tlie Hi of dio*>sincss is absolutely shaken pfF tfv 
'^xnLcd t'xcrtion. In the fivalment^ Portal reco|piuciids 
*antispasmodics, as camphor, m^^*' opium, &c. and blisters, 
‘purges, and ^tlleeding ulu re tlAstate pf the pulse indicates 
the piojbrigt^ of depletion. «!No disscctpqs arc givcu > and 
this is, in jfoct, one of the least satisiactory of the 
volume. « ' 



It been tanght by samfi practitioner of repute, 
we believe, moiQ particularly W 
of Materia Me^ica in ^inlmrgh, that apoplexjt fro, 
drunkenness, ij» not to be treated by sucb fiop^m.blefidinga a^ 
would r^uisite on other occasions^ lliis cptton,^ito doobil, 
proceeds from the conviction that drunke^ess ijf 

indirect debility, or exhaustion^* in which bluing lb 

faliil. It is known, too, as a matter of fact, that the per^ 
vigillum of drunkards, or that urgent disease which is kno\f^ 
in some parts of the island by the name 6f%raiu*fever, a namo 
veiy juwy bestowed seeing that it Uifier|both from mania 
and common pbronitis, can be successfully treated only by 
stimulants. • ^ * 

« We ought not,’^ says M.^Portal, to confound tho apoplexy • 
of habitual drunkards, wjth ^that nhich is the cirect of a single 
debauch, or excess in eafing and drinking. In the latter thebraih 
may oe in the best possible state of health before the meal, aad ^ 
proTe itself to he so by the perfect general health of the indi? iddlf* 
Apoplexy, in this case, is to be attributed to the excessive disleiw 
slon of the stomach, which by its pressure on the vessels in the 
epigastric region, causes a reflux of blo(j^ towards the Upper 
parts of the body, and more especially the head, the vess ja of 
which are gorged, either without bursting, or with extrarasation of 
blood between the membranes, or into the rcntricles of the brain* 
This blood is either pivrc or mixed widi serum ; or this latter may he 
the oidy part of the blood oxtravasated, , 

On the other llknd, those who are addicted to drinking wii^ 
or spirits largely have a ccrtaiii tendency jto, apoplexy. Th# 
substance of the brain, in such persons, becomes more dedsef, i£ 
not throughout its whole structure, at least in many parts ; and the 
Vessels ips more or less dilated and filled with bleed ; so that I 
hare* found og opening «ome bodiek, what **126 llaen bafd<,aiso 
remarked, that the pia mater was covered with greatly distentM 
vessels, not only at |lie surface pf the brain, but also throughout 
its convolutions ; and that the*left ventricle contained an ordmmy 
spoonful of extravasated blood, and the right nearly tho name 
quantity.” j 

No ijyifiercgice 6f practic^however, appears to be foumilj^ 
iitoott these wide dificrencerin the state or brain ; and it 
appears to us that v^hether the disease consists in sqfoftsefiasiQn 
or extravasation of blood, the indications arc the same. Tfbo 
serous effusion is an increased* secretion, caused by vascular 
plethora, and a^coudilbn not very unlike thatof inflammatrciu* 
Sanguineous rCpopIexy arises from rupture of the vessels by 
the irapiilse of the circplaiion or extraordinary distension, 
4iuji^^uniulation of tlieir C(^tentl« In both cases the ol^ect 






ii^^rtlt^p Gdnwquehce of 
ki-lfteil^in the IfaoaV, . f * ‘il «J • 
iftiger which i$ likjeW to aoiA OcOm- 
jforiilteil bctwe6b,th$troanail|illhe lundl 

^ i ^curismal toC} majr in he 

the artci^ at a grc^ fllslaQce trqqi its 
rt^ha m the uoper ,|f«irt of the tmgh. It js.to l>e 
ted ah^ by plrdcimng hcamg ofwe wohtKl by 
' e inflammation. With regard to the bth’(ir qmiction, 
w that patients have died from filbaghfog, dr suppO^ioM 
adenrisipal tumor aiter the operation, out wd Jiavj^^so 
heorption tnkp place when the tumor has beeu aitni^Jb a 
iiiw condition before the OMration. tf thd svfeui^ |a 
ocd to the stage in which its DOmtlng is iuevitahlfc it is OiA 


ip a btate most surely iu which it Vrovld be advisable to It 
C|peO| and to attem'pt the ligature of the artery 
h^ow the sac. The author id the qases which terafli^jli^ 
ripened the tumor in the ham at some dia$ft 9 <^ ^ 
unie after the operation. It may be thpught that -he acti^ 
mju^idiiKlj in so doingib But ibis probame that the t,vimots 
•rould fP^ soon have bunt, as tbey hadgraduatly iocVeas^. 
m siae, and bee9iae4Wftct and more painful j^er the^^rapoa, 
Krogh alt pulsoQoB in 'them had ceased ftmnibai ips^t* 
%yfliati]te of contents at the time of opening thctojulty 




presence. * t ' w 

'?®fthe great success which attends the |ier]fo|rmhnce‘olf',t^ 
oporatioh in the present day. ni|||i ■• <* < . . . > . 
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But w ’^VfAces no^eriMj d< 

In the sepon^ ^... 

sider^bjle'lehgm the IiMbries of somte 
aneariB% at^ of Mood^ tipjhots {umlt^uk ia 
aneta;^^ : apd^Also of sonMi ''adeorjuans ren , 
froiq jitouioh and ^tent. eases ale niO]>ttjr of 

tance«<,bp( they toe not, tVfll an»qged; and eoroe of . 
pertiap$,. are tncorrecfly placed here, as they Jl^not^' 
natate, or iu the means required d>r their cure, %fiiB read 
aneuti^. ‘ It would be bett^, ‘whilst we remain iii i^inel 
of tW siructure oi* foimation qf a morbid swi^lW, OV 
con^tdA '1^ with those of whiehi the history and trea^^t 
shev^^md t^,ell understood. • , 

"Ipm year 1786, M. Fcncfan proposed, and ^was pi 
ed'wt^ >be artery below the clavicle id a case of an 



afteoth^ His, intention was to divide the claviootnr hiti 



ih Atl venture, Jbaf, ns %higbt be foreseekii did not suiyoi 
the artery. The tumoi underwent no altenw^and the p ' 
(hediafniyteeks afterwards. On disspetiepliIsfMnetioei 
of t||^(MWiflA Jiroposfd by the author bei^i^ rery er' 
'vUb iflrwiy^d^* wadtly cxposptl above the aneurism; 
^e been secuied wiyiput diiSculty, and wilH' 
IB^. . In pnblpev cMsp of a;icillary aneurism no pub 
(£tta’'the wmbV was at first punctutpif 
f|fep4,.tho sme |rf rte 
to'Hadi 




tumor the shoulder \ 


fo as to'^nCi^er It impossible in 
le arteiy albdfe the clnvicler from fn'pi^pifntia.^ 

. fhese 'tpm not'room to do U bebw. T|^* 
tamitf t^om^hadi swd thp patent dfiedjjhrim 
(imfi. a dihihttloo or thw 
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tnaaot.^- Boldw vras obMtemtwI^lMr^-ik 

cabaideiiddiespMe. . > . ‘ - 

lav« < 0 t' csytensiTo <wsciilar dilatoUan nsf* tii 0 <i'aitecuil 
bnuadieb on (the sid« «f ‘^.li^d and feoay M. ^Pelletaa 
attempted a 0i||« by a metbo^pal compression oiimie Wmr^l 
OMmtmnrteryt the patient waaunuhle* to- auppM^be pain 

trmfox i^snort^u^. He tjlieh matS: a rory a’wkwflrchhttempt 
tot&pthearte^ in mnt of thV ear. His patient vas Qpruly 
a^tbe needle paa^ through the vessel. this.partioa]ar 
ligature, .aided by compression, bad a manit^ effiact in 
diminishing Uie {lulstttion in the branches aboye it. The 

B tient soon aiies died snddenly from another cause. > Mt 
lletan relates also another very similar^eale, in which the 
pditdt refused to consent to his proposal of tying the carotids 
^ .xsdhi4henfBvimatenii, or vascnlarliimors of infants, whicll may 
ItlhMCnied cpugenital aneurisms by; anastomosis, the author has 
emptoy'i^ qompression with nuich advantage. Tbesurcessofthis' 
tjl^e if well conducted, is we believe generally acknowledg* 
though it is not, perhaps, so frequently adopted as it 
deserves to be. In a case of this kind the celebrated Morand 
divided the tumor which was situated on the fonhead. Ttf 
xeftrain the profuses bleeding which ‘followed, be employed 
'^ety strong caustics. The child was seized with convitlsmiis 
and died. On examination a deficiency was found in the 
frontal bones opposite the tumor, and the duia mater beneath 
V8S highly inflamed. * 

1 segto of the cases M. Pelletan (Icscribes a disease which ji*’ 

'tomis antorism by erosion, and which be cqppnreS with that 
^li^iibed in (lid well known case rekited by Mr. Toft. Two 
m these' from the pictuic he draws of them appear very like 
we have in this country classi'd inidcr the namOipf tongas 
tj^amatodes. l^re is hofrever, yeUno ]tttic'o|>sq|p^ to the 
«of this most iorniidable malady ; and* we shoold tot 
ajrare that from a wish of sinjpUfying di^sc we may be^top 
Imty in generalizing, or classi^< nnd^ one coinpreheitsivd 
_tiPo, dishes alike in their iiitrnctlMile nature, but to tnWy 
poi^b dissimilar. Wc cannot hem notice any otbe»4n£>tli« 
discs, but we may observe that aftbdugbtiie treatoM^ut^toltond. 
by the {p4bor in many of them, Mqes not always accojp with;^ 
uptot we ,hcve been taught td consider ac the best^ tolu dbes 
nto^impress us with any very high ideas of his knowledge tm 
tpi/ part of^^gcry, the ^es timmselVes are uatuatoeM^^ 
>y aecou|W They mwrn% poss^ mnee totoitoi^eqdMh;^ 
0^. tliin suoh as isM to the lot" of/nia t6 ob^e. lid 



•ppoit«nitjr*|» wifergqf^ 

disease by ntmnte di&sec^iona. N atbJog^ }<l WSaw feMlfad . > »#» 
aekm>Trlea^''tbretiglHMit iri^ Vtirkj' bensiUefs ei^on 

IB bis practice) as ^^ty Im plibat^lFtAiaa^ en ii^ltfidWi 
Iddge and sicffi, *> In uiif opinkM B# dimvetm tbaMif Mf <bb 
professioti publicatton of tnai^ iiBuMaatiltctS) 'bMaik 

lie justiy eoDsiders «t to& tnach ireportM]/»io be sdloMbiil^ 
die ^Uh him. ^ • ' * 4 . f »i4 f ’ 

The remaiiliit^ meiDoirS in the first votmne are Mr the’etAt' 
jects of objure syphilitic diseases, and furensio mcdtchic^ 
medicine k^e," In the first the ilbtnor bdrotkatt wnw 
opinions which by many of oitr readers willbwiegaificcl^tM 
fiksbioned, and liltAly exploded. They are e^iven help aist(l!|< 
result ot long experience, and ca^tul observation ; andN^bJlf 
will be read with interest by those wlio think with nh^MwMT 
aUhongh much has been ejected by the aoutouess and tfsatt 
sense ot Mr. ^berncthy, much yet icmains to be doimtW 
complete the investigations into the nature and cure of thhik 
multiform diseases, which io soma of their character^ Mlaif 
sesemtde syphilis, though the accuracy of modern patbologfstk 
has shown that they differ from it in oth^. M. PelieUMf 
eodcBItours to prove uie*influence of a syphilitic taint in thk* 
conff^tiim on many complaints which are on that accoaift 
oniy<bath obstinate and seveie; the continuance of such it 
taint hi the habit, whether observable in the individual, or Only 
io the children of a Ihoibcr^to ail appearance sound, and 
return <rf' the syphilitic symptoms after many years of npparent 
health andT freedaip from the complaint, l^ie remedy he ha# 
em[doyed in these supjJbsed secondaiy, or as he terms tbetll^ 
chronic forms of sypnilis, is the oxy •muriate of inercuiy>| 
and ftom the accounts before us it would Seem nrith marko^' 
sQOc^.j)''lFhe,ca 8 e 6 are taken from* the authoj’s private priroK 
ti«e ; and the subjects of manjsof them are individuals irhonf 
he hns been able to ^atch for p ^ong series of years, and wttif' 
the previous and sidiseMent histories ot whose lives ' 1 ^ 
woe' •familiarly acquainttm. He {^serves that littljy 
leamedvfWim hospital pra^icc in these cases, as in geninM< 
onr ffntifBts aae quickly l^ing visitors of 'wboin we knoj#" 
^lHn|r', Cibd whom jwobably we never see again. \ 

'iWommoirs on Vbrensic merficine contain nothing wbieh 
we otm VwH extract, 'fifty place the author in k favdtorai^ 
ligfaklifMidtbeypre df value ns' hxkibiting by^ actual occu^ 
*hrepBt»'^ grMNieoekdty ^>d!tut^ in one reports. ]a tram 
there is op parf impiibtant^cMme^'rejMv^'db'^ heiids 
which nquiies ftodi us more^eady and acotirate knowlutige. 
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Iff more im^artml mid dftspaesieiMilfer immligation tlan oiie tn 
which the hie and the botiotir of individuals dej^d sometimes 
wholly 'Oil the evidence wc ate to give* General directions 
as to our proc^dings can but of little use, where every case 
has its peciiliaWties. A just man will never forget the wjde 
difference betw^ uncertain, variable opinions, jfiitid* demon* 
strable facts^ n^dVhe man of science wfii be 'ever iready to 
distrust his ovtn judgment, if *{ie is not conscious of positossirig 
a thorough knowlejjige of the subject under inquiry. 

The next memoij on effusions* of blood is divided into 
several paits, accord fog to the different terminations of this 
aceident. The author considers the decomposition of the 
toffased blood to lx* the principal cause of iriPtne train of bad 
if^ptoms A\hich occasionaHy follow it. And# he endeavours 
ilf these observations to prove th<*' correctness of his opinions 
l^a variety of cases; some shewing the little disturbance 
piWftUced by very considerable eifusions if no decomposition 
. Unik place ; and otliers the dangerous consequences which 
invariably followed if fropi any caUsc a decomposition was 
efiected. He examines also the various circumstance^' 
which immediatety produce this alteration, the means 
of preventing it, rnd the best method of combating ita* 
baneful cticcts where the prevention of it cannot be accomp* 
plished. 

In the first part, on the termination by resolution, we find 
several cases, selected from the many which he met with in an 
immense hospital, of cfliisions* into serous cavities, and into 
cellular tissue. The visible marks of the first werb found in 
some of these instances a very considerable time, in one more 
than twenty years after the accident ’ivliich produced it. 

In the cases of effusion into cellular tissue in different parts, 
wehavc'some stfiking instances of tbordiirusion or dis^ejrsion 
it«were of the blood from <its primary situation, and iti 
appearance in parts, unhurt an(l remote from the injured 8|mt| 
a considerable time after the acci^it. (file varying disco* 

« f>ii qf the skin for some way Iwnd a bruise, catised^y 
^ adual diffusion of the more ffuid parts of the oxtmvasa& 
cd l^ood, an^ the chemical changes it undergoes^ is fotK^fUatly 
known, is justly considered us a favourable sign., fifot 
some of ouf readers may not, pcrjmps,i be awarb of the 
great extent to which tbis*diffu$ion oqcasionplly re0(cli%; ia 
some cases to parts as distant as pos^le' from the iupSpEld 
region, especially if they abound in ^ 

from any cause in a radtc depending situation. ' ' L 
U the blood is mot absorbed a^lter some 'weel^s/ibm tfab 
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roundingj^TlB are in 

ctrQumsprtt;^^ be liai) in ebme pasea apeiiw thi^4umor^ press$ed 
out its contenfii^-and by regular compre^ssion has speedily 
eifeclcd au oljiKeratiou of tbo cm^iiy. In severer e^s ttie 
parts are too much bruised to recover their hemby action^ and 
tli^y sloygb) or they bcconije inflamed ; is secrctra and 
mixed lyiUi the effusi^d blaod, which is sp^lily decomposed; 
The consequences are sloughing and iU-c(Jndilio!ied abscesses. 
Where matter is collecting the author proiyptly lays open the 
tumor ; in some of the cases related with good success ; in<v 
others no benefit is derived from it, on dlfe contrary tlie largo 
openings appear to have brought on very dangerous sjrmp* 
toms, and to hawe^ hastened, if not caused the death of 
patient. Fatal^cousequeuccs were found also to occur ai^ 
opening the tumor not only in the cases in vvhicli ffooT 
violence of the injury IJ^ie parts were essentially damaged, or 
inflamed, but in those also* where the collection was btood 
alone, and the parts compaiativcly indolent and quiet. Tjho 
author attributes all the bad sympioins in the latter cases *to 
the opening being large, and the contents not being all 
carefully pressed out. Ho insists with much earnestness on tho 
necessity of attending exactly to the last circumstance, and of 
aflcnvards keeping the sides of the cavity in contact by coiu» 
stant gentle pressure. lie appears to have a great dread, and 
we think a most reasonable one of exposing, and only partially 
evacuating a large cavity in such cases. Attributing all the 
disorder \^ick follows to tl^ decomposition and absorption of 
the remaining bloocl, he^ would rather expose the wliolo 
cavity by a free picisiog, wash out every \)ifrticfo of bloody 
« and fill it with lint, than give room for such an occurrence by 
partial evacuation from a smaller opening, if tho latter wore not 
instantly closed. ()p<yiings made* to Jot out collections*of 
blood^iihmediately after its elusion, arc otlAi attondcdiiwitBP 
tile best success. If made at a more distant peiiod, tiie skies 
of the cavity otlcn liiflaiw, ^hd much disturbance i'oilows. 
Where li^iflammation is iiiwctHl by tlie original injury, gthv , 
any oth^r cause, and an effusion of pus takes place, we nave * 
to deal with an abscess which usually breaks quickly, anil 
which iiddom* therefqre, rq||aires to be opened, di^lcss the 
fluid be CQufincd by ^scise. * • 

in the latter part of this memoir the author enters into a 
disquM^oqi on the i^Ufe and composition of the bloodi 
<^itu a view to eMlaim^me of the phenomena observable in 
tite pl^rasil of evasions of blood tpwaids absorption, or the 
formi^ioa ^^putxid abscesjses. I n the same spirit he examines 
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the chemical acfioa of different subidanees On the blood in the 
hope of ascerlainins^ tiie most activo and effectual means of 
arrcstirifi^ tlic pioi^ress, and preventing the fatal effects of such 
abs'ccsses whether opened spo«'itaiicpusly^ or by the hands of 
the surgeon. 

The ineinoirNm hremorrhages is styled by the a^ithor an 
clementai 3 >^ one.^t is neatly written, and consists of sound 
and well delivered precepts illpstr^tcd by cases in the different 
methods of arreMing bleedings of whalever kind. Perhaps 
there is no part of^siirgery in which an able surgeon is at once 
lK*Uer distisrijuishcd^ fVoui a b id one, than in the treatment of 
bminorrhage. one does nothing, or nothing lo the purpose, 
^in the toohsh hope that each bleeding will to4lie Iasi that will 
Qccur; the other follows the danger to its so^jrce, and is not 
satisfied till he can conmanil the flow of blootl by efficient 
means. In cases wliere a ligature is iiiapplic'ible from the 
naime of the hc'emordngo, or till? situation of the vessel, the 
author applies coinpression, and he here relates cases of its 
efficacy in import mt bhedings under various circumstances. 

It should be applied if possible innnediately on the bleeding 
point. He remarks with gnsit truth that pressure carelessly 
applied, far from checking haBraorrhage, is often a cause of 
its continuance, and ir.sists p 'rticularly on the necessity of 
exactness and method in oer piocecding^. We shall all agree 
aisp with our author, that the presence of coagiila between 
the vessel and tlie compress is a con^pln'e impediment to the 
due aclion ot the latter. This notHinfreqncully happens when 
the wound in the integuments is small, and it is a maxim not 
to be forgotten, ^liat until the ro.igul^i arcyernoved by a free 
iiiv;ision ot the integuments, we cannot for one instant depend 
on compression however acciiialely applied. 

JH. Pelletan has einphijTd the actual cautery with groat 
cncci^s, and he prefers it to the potential cauio.'y, or styptics, 
in obstinate bleedings, \y here no vessel can be tied, where 
compression* cannot be accurately applied;; or is found to be of 
no a vail, and where at the same time from the minuteness of 
'TTfc^ oleeding vessels, tlieie is no fear of fresh haemorrhage on 
the di'tachment of the slough. • 

Ainongjil the cases of deal h froraijhe bleeding of small Vessels, 
is one ot a<^i infant who du'd from t|ic bleeding produced by 
leeches applied to the chest That such accidents occasion^illy 
occur we liavc no doubt. (The profuseness of the blaisding 
j|l infiints, and the means generally a^ised and employed to^ 
Oncourage it williout rcfcpcace to this fact, often occasion so 
copious a loss of blood as immincnily to endanger the life of 
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the child, or to reduce it to a state of debility from which k 
does not inmiediulely revive. 

The last memoir in tho second volume is on physiology. 
In H the author wishes to prove that the laws of ^ieneral physics 
are applfcable to every part of the nysiej^ of the animal 
economy, and that in no other instance arcyhjy so evidently, 
and unequivocally demonstrable lii this/ attempt to revive 
in some degrec^iat may be called meehnnigal physiolt^y, he 
ridicules the doctrine of attributing all t|ie pnenomena of a . 
living body solely to the influence of a vitAl principle, or to any 
peculiar propel tijs inherent in living matter. * Wc are far from 
considering the prevailing opinions in phj siology as perfect ; ^ 
they arc ingentous, but they are many of them conjectural, 
aiul in some points extremely defective. Still they proceed 
from more enlightened view^, and are more correct, we must 
think, than a doctrine which considcis the process of anmtiil 
exhalation to be nothing but physical evaporation ; which 
explains absoiptionby the laws of attnclion in capillary tubes; 
and the circulation by the compressibility of fluids and the 
elasticity of arteries, Wc mean not to say that an animal 
body is exempt fioin Ihe action of physical causes. We 
believe that they operate generally, ana extensively in the* 
animal economy : and that wc shall widely eii if we omit the 
consideration of them in oia endeavours to explain the varied 
phenomena of ariirntll, or organic life. All our observations 
go to prove the niccet mechanical structure, and adjustment of 

S irts for flic (liflerent pui poses they are designed to execute. 

ut to suppose that (Ik^ hotly is merely a mftchine, and that 
when pui and maintained in action by an imaginary principle 
of life, the functions are all executed mechanically, and 
according to j)hysica> laws excldsively, is at least qipte 
as absurd as to attribute ewery thing to ^the individual 
propeitics and energies of li^ii^g matter, to the exclusion of 
external agents, and of those general principles which are 
known to operate universally, though their action is modified 
accordifig to the qualities or the bodies on which they acTT ^ 

The third volume contains two memoirs on hernia, with 
others on the subjects of ®iseases of the heart, otji|^efifusious 
into the chest, and ^f amputation, • 

Til memoirs on hernia consist almost w holly of cases, with a 
few remarks on ejeh • To follow the author through these would 
bo inconsistent with iHe brief notice which a review pefmitf. 
Nor is it easy matter to present the author^s opinion on any 
given point relative to uii% disq^se. Perhaps there is no 
subject surgery on which so much has lately been written, 
yoA V. NO. XIX. in • 
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or well wrilfeii as on hernia. It may be thought 
by a ri‘w lhat enough has been said to exhaust the topic^ 
ohd that any sur^reoj po^se^sed ,of the information which 
our ireent p^i»lic;»tLi)*is allbrd, will not feel himself fX a 
li)‘.s how to under whalever ec inbiiiation of •untoward 
elininistanees tni cotn|)laint may show itself. Yet from a 
fail!) (id record (V exteiisiV peisonal experience there is 
always soniethin<f to he j^Ieantd, were it onlv a knowledfijc of 
the vari(*ty of foim^ in wliich a disease has actually oceur- 
rcil. and of tlie unrfm*s('en .neidents which have practicallv , 
called lorlli (Ik* :^]vill and kno\vledi::e of able men. 

M. Pellelan is a])pareiitly iinaccpiaitKeH with the nicer 
disdnetions of Eui^hsli surireiins with refi^ard* to the anatom} 
of heinia; or a( least he nowhe^re notices them. We have 
not (Hie diieetiou as to the best mode of operatinuf, but very 
nianiy as to th<' Ik‘s( scxisoii. j\o remarks on the situation of 
vessels wliieli may be (‘nd<in<ren‘d by the knifi*, but numerous 
observdions on the ditti^wlties the surt^eon may have to 
encounter in eomplieati'd castes, and on the readiest means of 
overronuiii*' th<*ni. 

The lirst iueinoiftis divided into two sections. In the first 
M. P. de'.erilies varieties in the ('\ternal appearance of hernia, 
with res|)eet to form, volume, and situation. Amongst the 
more nMiiaikuble cases are some of ventral hernia, caused by 
pivijn'mey Tii one ol tli(*se nearly the (vhole of the great and 
"small inte tiru-s, willi a portion of the stoiiiarh, were found in 
the hernia! s »e. 'Phe author introduces also in this* place some 
case' of h)>se*ra*tty tumors, in form and* situation strongly^ 
resembling hernia. As sm cases are not geiuTally known, 
anil lune been I'^rely noticed by others, we shall follow the 
author tin Olio]) his lercmtil of theinf • ^ 

l^jiainah' ^i?l'jeef brought .into the dissecting room many 
years since, he ob^inved t w(^ sweUings^ corresponding to the 
opening, ol the nbiJon irial rings. Tfiey were rounded in 
town, exfm.iiir'’ o:i < nil side into the scrotum. Their s’oft- 
.md th(‘ iiie(|iia!it'<N ot tia ir surfae(‘s made him*look on, 
th'm 'IS omental ruptures. Tlie taeility with 'whicli he was 
a lie to^vslnce tli nn emifiimed% him 'in this opinion. On 
dissi'ction |he at first ohv*i/ed a inembianr’ous sac, slightly 
u'dif-rino to tin eell'jl ir ti'v-»ue of th * scrotum and neighbouring 
parN. On opr iiim^ fhi^ he^foiind a mass of ii regular form, 
main pi r’ce* ^,‘s also loaded wi^h fat, ies(*inbliiig tb#' 
oprndiees eiMplou ;e of the* colon. The wlKfle wijs included 
j s'uooth polished inymbii^yie like peritoneum. It was 
- ‘ o'lshciJ up and brought down again through thc^r^g, 
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vsac followins: Ihe tumor. On examination from the abdomen, 
he Mns surpiiscd to find the omentum at a distance from the ring, 
and in no respect concerrw^l in the foimalion o(y the swelling, 
virliioli was found toproceed fiom a ])art beUveen 'lie periioueum 
and the posterior surface the bladder. J^oin 1 his place a 
mass of cellular tissue loaded widi fat, waTt'c^tinued in the 
direction of the abdominal ranSl tluoiioli which it passed, 
dra\vin<^ wilh irU'^Mieritonenm by which it Was immediately 
covered, and pe^huhr belore it tlic peiitoycum occupving the 
internal ojSening of the ling. In this way a perlut sac of 
peritoneum was iv'c^lucod. correspond big uf the fatly mass 
which projected into it, as the testis pro jr( Is into tlie tunica 
vaginalis. It communicated ijrcvly wUl) tlie alhlo nin tl ca vity, 
so (hat both intt*stine and omentum miiiht hav(* pissed mlo it, 
ihough this docs not appedr to have ha]}pened in this indange. 
The fqjniation of this species of herniaiy tumor, it tlie teiia 
maybe us<*d, may be compared to what lalv(*s pLu‘(‘ iii the 
descent of (lie testis. The author des(5ril)f‘s somi* other vai ieties 
of (his tumor in cliffeienl siluations, all of winch mod pro- 
bably in the living subject would he mistaken for Qmi.n(al 
hernia. They occurred most frequently in*tat subjects. 

The second section o.iatains rases of sti mgulatet! hernia in 
which the o}H ration wa? pe» formed with smxV'S. The 
author’s object is to jjoinf out (he cireumst inces on whicfi 
tliis foitunate issue may be, thought moie immediately to , 
depend. 7 he ca^^c^s present a considerdile varhdy of 
tieatinenf arising from (lie difhnent s^mpf nw"-, and peculiar 
circumstances ot eacli. I?nt, tliough tlie> oiler much that is 
important, we do not find any thing (lint is new in prietice. 

It is well known that (he indie alions iifier (lie reihielioii ditfer 
widely tn viirioii#* ca'^es, iirfd that we have often ^o rouih'd lh5^ 
disease e’onsecidive (<> stianguhdii^n, atlcTOie (oUd K'liet of ilie 
strangiilaied p.iit. Tiie pibpriot/ also of ojimaling early, and 
of pursuing a s(remions depleting and antiphloj’i',(n' <i(*itment 
after the operation in (he acute torrii of her.iia ;hv* poiiiN 
sstablishefl In surgery. Some of the easi's are comjilicated, 
but not so inii^h as to be considued very uncommon, or 
requiring any extraordilniy ifianageni^.<d. ^ 

M. Pelletan relates se\einl casi's of ailificial enus, In coii^'C- 
qucnce cif mortifii'ation of the iiitestiye; and one the conseqiR nee 
of a wound inflieded diiriijg tlie opeialion. In one of these (lie » 
ofiening closed, iii the olVis it remained during life. In a 
rase after cniral hernia, (he pabCiit cdiitimu'd doing well with 
the cxtcimil opening closing, whilst she waS ronfmed to a 
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low and regular diet. Ailer eating freely of improper food, 
an acoumulatioa took place above the opening, and brought on 
very dangerous symptoms. The Opening was enlarge<l by the 
iaiile, and tiilysyiuptoms were speedily re’^qved. The,snine 
accident occurKrI from tlie saiiie^ cause a srSbiid time. The 
patient refus^ y submit « to any operation, and died. It 
a{)peared on dissection, that^he adhesion between the intestine 
and the opi|nii]g<had given way, and that contents of the 
bowels were poured^ into the abdomen. **From this and from 
other cases he takes occasion to argue against thc^ractice of 
attempting to clire an artificial anus by cqp^pression. If the 
passage fiom the upper to the lower part ot the gut opposite 
the o{}cning is so far coritinuojis and free *as to allow of the 
Oeces being partly evacuated by the anus while the patient 
observes a temperate diet, the Opening may generally be 
brought to close by continuing the same abstemious c(^t, by 
rest, and by the fiequent use of glystcrs. Compression in 
this case is injurious, it prevents the partial evacuation by 
the wound betore the tube is sufficiently dilated to allow of a 
free passage downwards. As the natural course becomes less 
obstructed, the external opening will contract without assis- 
tance. If no tirces pass by the anus, while the patient is 
confined to a moderate and liquid diet, the author thinks any 
attempt to close the opening dangerous ; he advises a more 
' generous diet, and takes c»rc to preserve the freedom of the 
unnatural opening. , 

In tnc scci^nd memoir on hernia, our author takes into 
consideration the general causes, ns wellas the accidents and 
complicatijons in the diseas^e which render the operation of no 
avail, eith*er because they arc not rightly understood at the 
^ fime of the i^pcration, or because* (hey are in their nature so 
vifally dangerous as to place'the case beyond the assistance of 
art. Although M. PGllctau«is cvidcRtly a vain man, he is 
always open and honest in his relation of cases, and exposes 
hfe otin errors without any reserva tion, if he thinks he can 
thereby^ improve thesciencc. The cases he Here gives 
derive^an additional value .from ^the cHuse of death 
being ^ways autlicnticated, ana made evident by dissections. 
Out limits however, wjll not allow u8 to make any selection 
which would be satisfiicto^'y, although we are sute^ihat an 
» attentive perusal of these cases ^cannat fail to impress 
some important lessons on the minds qf many of oifr 
readers. * ^ 

^ The memoir is divided info^ three sections. In the first are 
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arranged the cases ^hich terminated fatally from the natur^of 
the btricture. In some of these the hernia could not be 
reduced; in others iFrhpn reduced it was still tied by an 
ti\j;ernal stricture. In one instance the autho^J in returning the 
intestine aflcr dividing the stricture^ comnd'^d the mistake of 
pushing the former between the peritonqf/m and the muscles. 
The symptoms of strangulatior^tontinuccyf anti the patient cHed. 
This accideir'j^e have seen occur in one of our own hospitals, 
and inr the haiuh^f a very good operator.* Tte bistoury was 
passed between the sac and the edge oi the tcncfon in dividing 
the stricture, and the intestine instead of receding as it should 
do into the afid^men, w<as pushed by the finger into tl^ 
artificial recess prepared for it by the knife, so as to remam 
completely strangulated. • 

The second section jconfains cases which terminated fatally 
from the intenseness of the inflammation, or from the delay of 
tU^ operation, the progress of the symptoms not being at all 
arrested by the relief of the strictyre. 

The third section contains cases of crural hernia. M.Pclletan 
considers these in ^neral as less rapidly dangerous than 
inguinal ruptures. Tie, says the iyflaromation which in 
inguinal ruptures spreads so quickly, is slower and more 
uniform in its progress in crural hernia ; and it is more from a 
conviction of the final necessity of operating for the relief of 
the stricture, than from the urgency of the inflammatory 
symptoms that th^ surgeolri dhcidcs on operating.” His cases 
liowevef, do not all bear him out in this opinion, which 
diflers completely from that expressed by the best writers on 
the subject in this country. 

'I'he memoir on some of the diseases of the heart does not 
oflj^r much that is It contains some cases of aca|e and 

chronic inlfammation of tlwit organ : sonic of cfois^n^to 
the pericardium pot distinguished daring life; and others in 
which the existence of a nuid in that cavity was regarded as 
certain, yet no more than the usual small quantity was found 
altci® death, lie relates two instances in whiefi TRS valves 
at the opciuing of communication, between tirts left auricle 
and ventricle wercbfounckmuch diseased, and the^ening very 
considerably narsowed. Ild considers tliis ca|e as rare, and 
not hitherto described. * • 

In the subject of one of the cases in this memoir, an ulcer 
was found in \he rigid ventricle, which had nearly pfeneti^ited 
througl^ ils* substance. The patient had been ill for some 
mouths with inflammatory! syiqptoms about the chest| at the 
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commencement of the disorder, and fixed pain in the region of 
the hear! <o^\ards its termination* The author relates also 
a case of degeneration of the masculiir structure and powers 
of the heart, afcd another of passive enlargement of ijts 
cavities. • 

In the memoir orK-^frusions of fluid into the chest, and the 
propriety of \vilfulr\wing theA* by an operation, M. Pelletan 
gives many peitinent and original observati}VJ& wbieli are 
the more valu^le as these disordeis aie obsQtirc, ate trequent 
in their occurrence, •'and highly dangeious in their nature. 
In different seclionsjie discusses^ the management of efiusums 
of blood, of pus, and of serous fluid* In iKe^first he thinks 
an operation scarcely ever advisable, unless ihert^be symptoms 
^of a decomposition of blood with purulent eflUsion; unless, 
in short,* the ease becomes analogous to one of a simple 
collectrion of pus. In this second kind he distinguishes 
the symptoms of collections foimed in the cellular tis^e 
\vithbut the pleura, from thysc within ils cavity. Abscesses 
between the pleura and the bones suirouding it, both in an 
acute and chronic foim, arc by no means uncommon* They 
. should be opened eaily. In a sound habit, and not attended 
with caries, tlu^ heal spontaneously without any particular 
management. In the coiitiary ca'*e they are at best tedious, 
and frequently fatal. The author relates some instances of 
very large collections in the anterior, or posterior mediastinum, 
accVmipanied by carles of the sfeinurn, or « dorsal vertebra^, 
which terminated fatally soon alter tlu'y were opened. Jle 
much deprecates fli^ practice of oietiing such abscesses, 
especially those produced by a disease of the vertebra*, as he 
has invariably .lonnd that the death of the patient was at 
least Jiastened by the operation, liisqmiclice is the saii^e, 
beigg guided on Aie same piiiiciples, as that adopted by Mr* 
Abernethy in the case of lumbar of psoas abscess. 

Pus in the cavity of the pleura, may be secreted by the 
diseased surface of that juembiane, or may proceed from 
an absZSss ui the lungs, or in the cellular tissue surrounding 
the pleura. The symptoms ol sucli (»tt’usions arci^sometiines 
illusory, a^ the kiiowlidge of til's circumstance should 
put us on our guard. Our autlibr strongly ^ad vises that the 
matter should be withdrawn by puncture. If the collection 
be circumscribed, and there be any externa^ appearance 
indi^ativb of this, the opening should be made at that 

E oint ; but if there is not a projection he makes (he Ofiening 
stweci) the second aud Hurd fjke r|bs. He does not allow all 
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the matter to flow out at the time of puncture, but introduced 
a small strip of lint into the opening, so as to permit if to 
ooze gradually away, covering the whole with compresses^ 
and a modfirately tight bandage. 

In drdpsy of the che^st^he does not expcoirniuch advantage 
from evacuating the water, unless at the apme time the cause 
of the etfubion could be removed. If any Operation is perform- 
ed, he advisT^miat it should be done in^lie manner recom- 
mended above. ^ • 

In the memoir on amputation, the^aiithor touches on the 
cause which repnires tliis operation, anA describes briefly 
the diflerent moflhs of performing it. He prefers with some^ 
little variation* that described by M. Louis in a masterly 
memoir on this subject iii*the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Surgery. But we were utterly surprised to find him averse 
to one of the most capital improvements in modern surgeiy, 
the^IRtempt to make the rut surfaces unite by adhesion in the • 
first instance. We had thought* the practice to have been 
universally adopted, as one founded on the soundest principles, 
and confirmed by every day’s expcriciiee. RI. Pelletan- 
prefers dressing the stump with lint whtch he applies to the 
cut surface, making no attempt to bring the skin over the 
wound until the whole is covered by granulations. He says 
that by a practical comparison of this mode with the one gene- 
rally followed, he Is well, satisfied of its superiority. Hp 
gives many reasons tor his preference. The principal are, that 
the skin can seldom be placed or kept in accurate apposition 
, with the uneven Surface^of the muscles ; thal in almost evciy 
case some blood oozes from so large a surface, and is collected 
in the interspace, becoming the cause of further elfusion; 
that frequently the bleeding is siicli as to require an expostirc 
of the stump ; and that where it does not proceed to thisle^gtflj 
it becomes decomposed, and^gives rise to ill-conditioned 
suppuration with serous discharge, preventing all union by 
adhesive inflammation, and producing a caries of tbQ«itt>ne. 

, So that‘^fter tio little risk, and much constitutional^ irritation, 
the patient ia really in a worse situation than he would have 
been if the stump had l)ecn^Iett open at first, and iiAmpproxi- 
mation of the cut surfaces had been made until tiie suppuration 
of the wound was declining. * 

We cannot l\ut think that fhc author has magnified fhp 
’accident^ which prcvdit the immediate closure of the stump, 
and descri|bed *as ocCiitringigencrally^ that which happens 
but very rarely under the hi^ds of a carefiil surgeon. We 
* 2 
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'lave certainly often ‘witnessed cases in whicli it has been 
'necessary to remove the dressing on account of considerable 
MMing; and others in which a deposit of extravasated blood 
irrtween the muscles and the skin, has caused all fhe evHahe 
points ont. WeVhink these aeci^^nts have ocennfed' more 
particnlarly in <h^itals, in, which for the instruction oi^the 
atodents it' is the cu^om to dr^ the stump immediately on the 
operating table. tThis is often done while thrt"' patient is yet 
feint, and end. The lemoring him aftq^rds causes some 
disturbance ; and as tlhe warmth returns in bed, and the force 
the ritculation is restored, effusion oft^ takes place to a 
* considerable degree. The b(»t practice Is not to dress the 
stump until the patient has be^n some tirad in bed, and is 
recovered from the shock. If the wound is then carefoHy 
^eigied, and the cut surfaces accurately brought toeether, and 
kept so by gentle compression, haemorrhage will scarcelyMOver 
occur, nor will more be effus^ than the lymph necessary for 
the adhesion and union of parts. So little risk is there, iqpeed, 
«f serious bleeding, and such is the quickness and ease of foe 
** cure in most cases, that we cannot .for a moment hesitate to 
prefer the means wliich effect it, to the painful, andtanneoes* 
sarily lengthened course pursued by our author. ' 

We close this analysis if not with feelings of admiration 
'for minent talents, certainly with those of respect for conn* 
deraUe zeal for the iroprovement,of surgery. M. Pelletan’s 
contributions to the stock are numerous,* and mauy of them 
of a value su%:Knt to make us sincerely hope that be will 
fulfil his promise of adding to them. ' 


‘.aw. HI. Jtf Examination of the Minardized Remaim of 
the Vegetables and^ Anima/s, of the ^ntedUuvkm World, 
genergffi/ termed Extraneous Fossils, By James IWkin* 
« I It three Volumes. Volume 3, containing the Fossil 
tmfsh, Efhini, Shells, Insects, Amphibia, MoomaHa, 
&c. " 4io. pp. 455. Loudon. Sherwora &kCo. 1811. 
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'Wl/JB jgladly resume our eritical examinatioa of lltr. Fkr 
* ^ kuison’s third volunte, and iu jurtice to* the aufoor, sbfj 


If ioevk. 

hr wjtich he Jms 


ur dhviate from our usual p^, as to insiit tim ^Upwing 
addressed jfo us since the imhUcailion,^ 











'<M« last* mxiBbi%> U eriBces- a mind adBkirably a^ptad to 
> (liat kind of soimtific lesonrcb^ where troth ia elicited ^oai 
the ctdiwUm of opposite opinions; and we remt num than 
e\|Br, that proimional avocations sbmld have been the Canes 
«f inscddracy in a work^that cannot fitU ^ven in Ht pieseat 
state'to do the author grmt credit. f • , 

<< 7b Ike Uevieuerof ParJtimon on Ejaromm FomSk In 
ike Jjondon JRiesiew, « ^ 

< K Por tlic uO^y here l^en of a^dressilf^'niy cAndid 
reviewer through the dread veil interposed Mtween tUf 1 
most pliead tfap oleasure of holding cornmnnication willt 
•one well'informea in those pursuits, to which I ackiipw* 
led^ myself \nacb addk^d* Besides, it cannot but be 
aiiesirable (o enter into sutih explanations as may prev^ a 
master in the science from. entertaining too untavinirable no* 
tions of <me who is desirous to lose no opportunity of g^ii^ 
inmuctioiu But hete 1 have to resrret that circumstanced < 
as are, I cannot obtain the benefit of yoiir answers to 
the .'present remarks, unless you would kindly allude to 
the tew topics on r^hich 1 may request your opinion/' 
in your subsequent critique, or in yoftr answers to corres* 
pondents. 

« I. With respect to the epithet seconi&ay as applied to 
fossils, 1 confess it does not appear to roe to possess moia 
aiabignUy, as amplying vifejiorily of value, than when e^j- 
ployw i\^ design^ing rocks not possessing their primary 
modes of existence. > . ^ . 

<1 2. On ray fhilure *a8 to the nomcncUture of particalar 
fossils you have very justly dnclt. I had originally proposed 
to have distinguisbra all genera of which no retent anaiogne 
is known by ^e tcrmiftiftion tite y but was deterred by the eOki« 
sideration that in every case in which a reoent shell 
same genus might afterward^ lie discovered, confusion would 
arise, the name adopted would be wrong, and a chimm of 
nomenclature become necessary. Thus even the teimAVko* 
euatU^ is now impn^r, since recent shells of that genns 
are known ; «and tiius even the remarkable ^nus IMgoniaf 
which a very few years sihee jvm considered to 8b so very 
different from any Known bivalv^ that it would* have paru- 
ciilarly claimed the fossil mark, is how found to contain recent 
species; - This, difficulty wheh considered aS to spei^ 

* bdBooM s^tU greater ; fibce here the cimnee of the detertnina> 
tihn'bf to^y'Deiog contradicted by the discovery of the mor. 
vow Stitt more like]^ tel occur, in Biis eihhartassarint 
Jl fieared'to act with decision. , * 
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which }^a quote iUrefenii^lf to 
es chrtaiiily make auch^eference. , ^ 


Mtioe me to cancel the sheet, in order toenaUe oto m 


apptopi'tato term ; one perhaps, in wh$ctf l^^ht 
iHive alMj^ to the extraordinary degree of thicu^ 
tossed ^ese*cV‘ ^ , #rT 

■ ’♦*4.’^fee fiassfu 

rat iltossitScaJjion, ooes ^ . , , . , 

the tosW ehPs foapd in the environs of /Vara wer^^ by 
meafif all the ^neraVf fossd shells which t whs bmqd to 
nbtioe, 1 took the names and rharacteh <4 snch^hecsps 
«r had reason to speak of from Laman:k*s* i^stme 
nuUdg stem f’ertebres / and as a eompiete claiisificatiun ntora 
be vseiiiltoauch opllectofs as mij^ht find a shell fbrtbeqret 
411 a fiissit state, by enabling them to deteinifiile 


in 


Wkai g^us to place it, 1 felt ~ha impropriety in irib^o* 
during those few genera of which no fossil shell haa yiiit 
been found, giving at tbe>same time the useful but nega* 
itsve iaformatioii of these not having been found fiisstk • i « 
a. With respect to the Bradford f^ds, it U yettywrabable 
aa you and that excellent judge of fossils the Bev.«,|kfjr. 
To^send thihk, that the part which t have tonsideiis^as the 
Inbe is an inmotation round the byssus; but in flmcato 
totndd not the shells be found lying dowh, instead of stUfld^ 



j* • » specimen to wnicn you 

kotabr d^ not belong to any of tht; species except 
yer^sdnota. ^ ** 

** fi. The figure of spidhosc matter found in tho shells and 
de^oiUedby Walcot, I had attended'to; but hq hot spealdim 
df'Wy vmVoi tube, I was nob aware of its l^g fine fittm 
tohich Ibave described withrsvch culpable negt^tfce. I 
should be much gratified by learning your, opinion as to 
the ofiv of this peculiar spiral organ; as to my corjeC'* 
tUNs on toq original structure of the wlemnite, and Uif totllh 
ooiMuMndencw^of the present structure of tod betonaudte, Witt 
iba^thu^cohinital Spine. JHate IV. Bg. 19. ^ ’* ^ 

7.#l>diVufortanate revising in tmfdttphrfet^ndUcilia 
.iotbed^pption oftheplhtcs. ‘ 

^ & iJor ebservatfoBS* bn*'the''^«tttfii» of,boby ‘ 

' sresting. I ifm highly bl^i|ed1iy y^luh H 
ijdeU ivfaioh losteto.Cuvier'} 

_ , toteoththantto haVemkrioidMto lab, if 

vai^ ttM jtohtoged to that moto admirable toan ; 
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fajteil sdme eehin|t4t ; Vrhich'' bM ttloMHM'lMMi#* 

rematiud hr M. Btedtuit in tlte IT^h vol.' if tbe AfiAMfc wfiMr 
MiiteM of Natttfal rffstbiy at Patk >ollbiltiC*' 
tiong .nowo'ver appear 'to have beiin tvholiy 
eiliiiothier.' ' ‘ 

As to the ^iV|ilre ‘^hieft Mr. Paririnsbii 
JiiwaAa aAd wo af t\ntytiluSi is nA r^isoh ‘^ny tbe shdis 
'sbitoid have teen found Ivin? down in the ta^ case’. IW' 
at^btnAnt oiril** stfeking up,*’ as he expr^|>^R> Is'cei^niy 
in te^onv of ohr opinion. We iftight ratter expefct to*Ai» 
tl;^ lyirtg down, if they were inclosed within a tuber but Vre 
5^ wining to graiu that .the tube in jUtukafa, as mil a$ tbe 
bysans ip may b>3 a means of attachnwnf, and theto>''' 

fore in both ca^> the shells might be found stickiA^ np bti' 
the^ smaller end.”' Mr. P. would certainly chmge hie 
opinion were he to see the specimens to which we allude. 

’That part of Mr, Parkinson’s work which we are siiW 
more particnlarly to consider, contain^ his theory, in thb 
coitstraction of which he seems to have been ns in]udfcioos 
at was hasty in preparing" the materials. We havd 
alrekdy ob^cted to » tbe con^positiorr of his cement, and 
the onhehm state of some of the principal columns; bat 
now we liave cause to lament that he has chosen the" 
Gc^win sands fot his foundation. 

From the integrity of namerous clclioate fossil shells, and 
fi^m the congregation of numerous "slmy^r ^animals' in a fossil 
state,” he says, it bos been evinced th|t these aidinals must 
have lived on the vfery spots in which tbejt are now found imbedded. 
It iias been also shewn, that these fossil remains are found in 
thhsy*^arts o( tbe world in which no similar beings noW exist) 
alM in climates in which it is presume^ d>Bt they could not live;' 
tktfjhe .remains mf numerous ueknown plants ans found ih 'Ad' 
neighbourhood or coal, at consiiferable depths ; and that the re* 
mams of mwnne animals are found*iit very lofty mountains, as srell 
aStsr beneath the surfbee of the earth.” « , 


'He"{h?n observes that to obtain ahy useful knopledgw 
<fi thetoynbjectat,' it is necessary that the examination of feimh 
bodies sDqpid be connected with tjiat of the strata' in whioh 
they ard foupd ; andpre^nto^a list of tho, upper strata Which' 
^ve bd&di^covcred in this islandMateordlng to the octAat 
r|bBprv|||B of Mr. Sitlith, as gi^ by Mr. Farey itf 
GwernPview nf the Agticultnre and Mtueraldpf Oerbyidibd. 
foiUowed by an cpaideration <>f tbepiteb^ffolM^ 
btniiuiD, itf.whiito we too hieairly pOrbeiye tfatriltftiedoa 





i^MNiiiffc)Ubi»inwriQY«trats^tfthea^v^jn^ 
antiqnitjr^ the is manifest 'b^ th^it origin^' 

s^«i|Uoii,ifH^ Uie ipacaiiar fi^i]» which tb»y ' < * 

jPot tta^ pw^nnAe i$ )^di> a M*of c^ 
cayjers tlHf B|W irtMtone fft Bhidfonl j fnd ^cannot . 

ni«fws be rcgaijMi as markijBg tl»e antiquitjr oC i|t« 3 Sbnfilj|U 7 
HqyF ttwraidoes Mrlbrarkinsoo overcome difficaltW S& 

1 --^ L iHjJ 


admits ibat he has no authority to speak decidedlv r^spe^baig » 
tfa^ stratideatioiHQf Bradford, but has IHtle. doubt tijidfB'. 
Ttrouldi b? iound to be a portion or a lifted sfratum^.MfO^, 
original situation was betie|itli tne blue lias.” Witnwnat' 
wijiaderfu) ease do system-builders hfl out of their way 
most weighty objections, • We cm however assure 
ftQi^ personal observation, that there is no appearance yrny^P 
ever iti the strata of Bradford, to authorise bis concluslduo * ^ 
Agapi^ the pentacrinitte be says^^^in to belong poci^lianK 
la tha lias I and the confinement of this genus of anijw^ 
to f|0 low a stratum,” appears to him very extraordu^^, 
smee we know that animab of this genus* exist in the prefeqi^ 
ogean, J^ow repeated observations have proved to us ^ 
they are not confined to the ^ Uas. The ^ pentacrinitec aro 
found in various peaces within ten miles of Bath, in 
$|me stratum of clay that oontains the pear eacrt^ijfe, 
liot in thefiaine spof. Besides, we cannot entirely agr^e wfim 
him concerning iV necessity of ascertaini ng yie fossi^betong- 
ing to each particular slratum, as leading to usefQl Wulte^ 
A few fossils indeed seem to be limited to particular strataji^ 
bat by far the greater p^rt are common to many. *How .widely . 
diffused are the belemnites and ammonites, aad.«ome spe6|e|l 
r^erred to the Linnsean geaus’-^nomia. I 

From, the view which Mr.*ParJunsOn takes of the atrt^r 
and their contents, he is led to conclnde that the forma^onir 
of tbu fxterior part of this globe and tlie creation of itMeyeral 
inhabitants, must have been the work of a gisal: length of.tjNc 
apd tuttst been effected at several distant priodsi** „ jE'oii; 
this conclusion theif u sonfe foundation $ but we cannot 
taitb b im when be attempt^ h) recoupile this grcatle'^tlM^timp, 
acd these several distant periods, witb the hfosaic -a^ni^ 
qf.the. cregtionf by |$kumiiig that the word dt^ , iil^ tn^ 
•iMMit^not descriptive pf the time in w^h tliisjilaijift'^ 
perlbnQft^jhi ht(| thi^ % 




^ . (mwf iMttiNC».lw>v«J)l»fir)ft<Mtd^ 

^ Wff3^m idefcctw - 

expipnattoft isattmptcd pf, tM qji^tipearaDifc^ 

n^ai on^pmwjf bay*«tova|Fp^,fre^jrjprijf 
^>phMgs of 

%% htSfiMrioua puta, in «rd«| ip il(fe(l/ 

lenuras of antmals in countii^ft ** in «i)W}i ii i* pttougHid 
CoaM not Ivfr” * < 

^^t4^n>ji(sli4liffi(mnj haaocquned iotliereiiMvnl tha wiitoM* 
ujibienMe^ tibaleomoceolc^isU ^inlctbeybaveonij^eoTtsMl' 
psita of the earth in snecesaioo^ an^tibathraegiF 
have cetirsd from the places n'hich they once oedt]|^l|[i' 
iili’fiiedimMe to a cahse slow but cmstant in its operanitaf 
fi^'the contiimed action of this cause thej^cc^ive Ihiirt 
those pettts, which arelnow uncovered, niftr in the coittsalal 
tiim aeeoioe the bed of the ocean, as tney have ahte mc 
; hrid on the other iiand, that the actual bed of the oqBn* 
slaril in Uft tum bo rendered dry land.* Besides, thorn tire 
j&ets wilich cannot be' explained, unless it be admltt^ tm. 


S wsjsvrsar a/c«sasivw v A|.rj<4ssi^\a^ s«ss«\<po aw wr*.' saMsaa^awVw*. a 

ea has onljt covered and retired from cfKain parts 91^. 
*s suriacC) but that this has happened repeatedly in 

is itpt all, ‘She knowledge of fossils, they say^ hf 
vmons important &cts which it presents, beepmea^M iadsic,i 
> either of a change 6f climhte continually hamiening, altbom^ 
in&ittely slow, in respect to «ach*point of the surftce of Inr 
glebe, or of a similar change in respect to the forth, tempffli^ 
anmt) • and hi|)>its of fhh animalb and plants jl^ich 
uttouit. These circnmstaMre&J however, areforcontiddMl* 
in Mr^Farkmson’shirpothedso • ' * ' 

lAnieon' the fossil mnains of organized beings found In ' 


asaiaitmieseiie'intointied. F*rexh»p*®* ^ 

‘«|j IKhnMHnitSi impfessions of esoiie ieuf ta» fefeM im <Mr^^ 
seft& and* coal sthita. • t « i<« i 

t$, are nb tohere Kudigenbus 

fagiA AmattaM m I'Oiiib;^ 

ni*awrj4\»jLiA<i i> i.' #i» to «< ,j.*t 

SL ihnstt of sanber. the iwoduce orhesilisdiffiiient fipon . 
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tnaden disloGatioQ of bodies not haVioj^ a firm aHiesipnj^ and 
ta||Ay^.£3trp)^tii raii^aft platatfjp^markabte don^stiobs 
tlif iiaualokder of^tbings bad not* produced^* ^ ^ But if the 
here attest such awevolutton, the extraordinary caii^ 
of llrUi totally differeiitiiom that which gives tbse fiiovr 
dis|wc^u|^jit of the waters of the ocean, Scc^ but by no mdarA 
contradictory of its existence. They are wholly iudepeUd^ 
of each otn^, and the numetoiis monbrnents, 'Whidi 'the 
advocates of trie latter perceive everywhere as eonsequeneai 
of its. action, could iidt have arisen trom thc^sudden catastropto. 
of which we areynow speaking. * ^ 

.All the hypoth^ps however, of a gradual displacement of 
the waters of the ocean, and change of climates, or of a slo^ * 
variatiofi, either*in theincUn|^tion or •position of the axis of tKe 
glolie, are overturned by one plain fact. The hone^ awdT 
tusks of the elephant, so peniectly preserved in the plaiiw of 
Siberia, owe their preservation to the cold which congeals 
th^,"or which arrests the action of the elements upon thcrti. 
If this cold came on suddenly or by degrees only, the boncff 
and especially the soft parts with which they are sometitOoi 
still enveloped; would .have had time io undergo decaro«» 
position, as is the case with tliosc found tn hot and temperate 
pUmates.^ 

'^This fact likcwiM' militates against the %potlies!s Whitin' 
ascribes the presence of these remains in polar regions to 
irruption of the sea, by whioli they may have been transpoited"^ 
from those ^[egioiis which the elephatif of India and the known 
species of rhinoceros at present inhabit. Sg much violence 
«as they must have uhdergdne in the transport, could not fail to 
have detached their soft parts, and even given die 'bones a 
water*worii appearance: th^sc however, do not exhibit any 
nxbrks vof having been Foiled. Their angles nndf 
are preserved, and Aequeiitly the epiphyses 4f such ns fflST 
not attained their fulbgfowth. « Many circumstances shew that' 
they have been overwhelmed by an inundation, ^^^h 
not rise above the hiah moiititain chains; for the |trlm^hicli>' 
it^duposifed, and which contain the bones, in ptains 

o£ Wiodi^iitu 42^vation. How then, Cuvier could the 
boties of elephants ^hiVve be#n tmnsported to the uonh ovbr^^ 

'r-'r ‘ i-jx ! ^ -.y. 


♦ Pallas iiKwIe rtie ^sfoiushinfr <lis»»overv of a eoraplrto ri)inocer<»>«eflEB 
Sqyeii^ by aiKl Sami' 9a e>«* the riv«r Wlhijit 

enw v("irsa&o dn entire elcptiant vw* in a similai state, jaiid aeseiiii|; 

cU4n4«i>themi^i)ii|>(V9ieme\)F%famtucf^ Phusophiral Magaslie. 
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tlie monritofais of Thibet and the chains of Altai apd the 
.Onmls ? ‘ . 

Emy thina: relating to fossil bones renders it extremely 
probable that the aninials to which they belonged, liirctl'in 
tiio countries where we now find their remains. Tliotip is 
likewise reason to think that they c^mld nol have di&ppe^rcd 
but by means of’a uevolutionavhich occasioned the deJitntetion 
of every individiiuV at that time existing, or jjf a chamye of 
climate which putha stop t«) th(*ir propagation. Ihit whatever 
the cause has l)(vn,pltj wa^ sudden. 

If ho\vev(r, an irruption of the sea, proceeding from the 
south to'v.iids tho^noith-wc t eonld l>e rulmj^tV'd as sufficient to 
explain the above ph nomern, how aie wo to aceoimt tor the 
remains oi animal > in tV qnairies of Paris, whose 

congeners, the Taph am! ()pi»,snm, arc inliabitants of Houth 
Aiivcrica. 

W ere the existing elephants of India, as Inis been iaiaifified 
bf some geologists, the descendants of an ancient race which 
to, ok refuge in the ciimift"* where they are now met with, at 
the period ot the catastrophe that destroyed them in others, it 
would then be impossible to explain why the species has be^n 
destfoyed in America, w'herc suflicieiit remains of tlie$e 
animals are found to prove that they once inhabited tliat court*- 
try. The vast empire of Mexico affords elevated spots upon 
which they might have escaped fiom such an inimdatiorj'fts 
<hat by which we su[)pose tlien» to liaVc been overwhelmed, 
and the climate is oven xVarmcr than is nccessa^;y for their 
temperament. Jt«nuaht be shewn likewise, that the mountains 
oft he Isthmus of Panama could not have afforded any obstacle, 
to their paspge into South America. 

The northern parts of the globe formerly supported species 
Jj^njuiiig totIy3 genera of elephant, hfppopotHipiis, rhinoceros, 
tapir and maLtodori; genera 'of which the four first have at 
present species in the torrid «onc, whilciof the last no species 
are at pres(Mit known to exist. 

N3T%rthe]k'ss, notliiiig authorises ns to suppose that the 
species of tW* torrid zone have descended from thefe ancient 
animals of the horth, which were either griidudlly or suddenly 
transportejl towards the <*quarfor.^ 'Phey^arc jiot the same, and 
we shall fi^d> ns Cuvier remarks, from examination of ^eient 
mummi^^thai no estal;lisjied fact authorises us to iJelieve 
nn cfaanjHi as great as those whicii i]^iist ba imagined in such 
atranpormatioii, especiaUy in wild animals.^ 

Neither is there ^«y\prod|' that the temperalare of tbt 
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climates of ilie *noitti lias cbati^efl tiirtce t)iat cfjocli. Tbft 
fossil species diiTcroot less from Hvir^ specicsjMJiaii certain 
animals of tiie •north now exi|yns^y diubr fronfi tnSfiircdngetiers 
of the south : the arctic fox, dr dog of Siberia, for exam}^, 
(Canis lagopvs) ‘from Jackal Of India, (Cants auretisj^ 
They may therefore have belonged to climates much more 
cot&, » 

And ia respect to oth<9r fossils found m northern climates, 
whose recent analogues are su^iposcd to eSist between the 
tropics, aud^here only, as tlie habitations of ^6n\epolffpes and 
molliisra^ may these not be dificrences liitlicilo overlooked 
by naturalists, in consequence of which <in identity has been 
established upon insuilicient grounds ? ^ 

Vegetable pro*i:llicls, especially the elastic gum, arc obtai^d 
from plants vc«*y dissimilar ; and may not the tree whicn 
furnished the ft>ssil caoutcfjbuc of Derbyshire, and the palms 
which appear to have been once indigenous to France, as 
well as the prototypes of feriis referred to (‘xotic species, ‘have 
jlSfished with the mastodon, &c. ? Was there not a time 
when animals, whose congeners arp now confined to the lofrid 
zone, lived in our climate, shaded by forests of ptdms ? 

* , Vve cannot take leave of Mi. Paikinson, w ithout acknow- 
ledging our obligations*to him for llie aiguseinent and instruc- 
tion, which we have derived from his third volume. It 
constitutes, in this country at least, a new e^a in the study of 
the objects of w'hich it treats. Many works have 
written upon fossil*, but in none of them, except that 'of 
Brander on the fp^sils of IFaiiipsliire, liave any of thciie 

K roductiohs been properly clmnictcriscd and descrilied. Mr. 

lai tin’s work on the petrifactions of Deiby^lWre did not appear 
till after the eomnienceraent of Mr. Parkinson’s labours. Wc 
earnestly hope tliat he will continue to prosecute jiis interesting 
rescajfches : lot him dig, •describe, engrave, nay even tranjjlate 
foreign momoJrs upon his favourite sciem c, b'^t let him b^sSBIGr® 
of theory, for that way msyJjjtess lies.” * 
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Second edition. By Georgd^Smitfa Glbbcsl M. O'. F. B,.S. 
One of the Physicians to the Bath General Hos^tal. Fdldtir 
is the Royal Celles^ of Physidlans, and h(te F^jldW of 
, Magdalen Coll^, Oxford. Batli, Meyler and SOh." 1^2. 
pp, 116. 8vo. , ‘ , 

P OST^ tenebffls fyx. Thus did we hail ihe publicatfaxi of 
the first edttiog of Dr, Gibbes^s treatise, twelve years aso, 
when told, fhat the author was a graduate of Oxford, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society*, and an established physician at Bath. 
Nor were our hoj^es lessened by the recollection of' a vain 
<«p^jupt to obtain distinction, through tbc means of a pamphlet 
on the adipodre of the French chemists ; to frhich substance 
the author in the fulness of vanity, or his friends in the 
fulness of zeal, gave the name .of Gtbbesiumo The severe 
disappointment however, whicli we experienced upon pemsal 
of .this treatise, can only be compart to the feelings of the 
shipwrecked, when they 4mve mistaken the meteors of the 
night for the dawnings of the mom; for where we relied upon 
inccting with matters" of fact, we wer^ immersed in matters of 
curiosity. ^ 

As a matter of curiosity, I iinil that th^ Quantity of heal 
which Is evolved by them in the course of one year, above the 
medium heat of othtr sprina^t, ivould render above seven hundred 
iHHillioa of cubic inches of iron red hos.'’^ ^ 


Recent experiments upon the waters of other wann springs, 
particularly upon* those of the Geysers ip Iceland by Dt. 
Black, prompted him to search for silex as a constituent part 
of the Bath, waters, and it was accordingly detected in the 
residuum ob*iaiiied by evaporation. ^ The same substance 

a observed by Mr. Phillips and Dr. Wilkinson in* their 
^rses, but bn a much smaller proportion. The latter 
thftiks, niul in our opinion jnstljr, that it if not held in soltition 
as Dr. Gibbes supposes, but that it is only mechanically diffus- 
ed tfafOngh water; as no ingredient appears bjjj; wUeb 
its solution cWj p g supposed to have been effectei^ ai^d a$ the 
%witer passes tnfmgh a Ixxl of alluvial matter, ^Branding with 
fine .siliccops sand, iiiiinediately ocneath the surface of the 
cartlu • 

Knowiyp.ihat the autlior «bas always professed to be much 
— ui JL — 1— , — 
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engaged in ipivlstigal^ tbe dic^Mtl nature^ weU 
|inedics| prpM^^. <if the. Bath *'ii«r^€ufeaQ0'4^ 

«xpres8 opr anoppmwnt at iMt>findin|!^one new'dlKpOcliMtit 
in tho prasent edition of his treatise, instei^ of haring adtt^c- 
^ in tqp knowledge of 4ii8 favourite eatholicon dnrh^ ^ 
Ja^ twehsaye^, so as to present his readers wiA an improved 
analysh^ he* Is now sa^sfied with copying those ^of Mr. 
Phillips and Dr. Wilkinson :«thns tacilly^mittii^ thatifae 
was mistake with resrard to thh state in 1vhidi4he iron exhds 
in these waters, and that his estimate of the mle!||.wa6 far too 
great. These are not the only pmqts om^ed. ^he- 
iiumerous compliments paid to Dr. Falconer, a well known 
eximrimentalists^' Bath waters, can only be regarded^ 
oblivious sounds ponred into the ear of an antagonist wlti^ 
he dreads. * , 

In the first edition we were told that the water ctmtained 
iron in a state of extreme division, the quantities in oonse« 
qgpnce of its apparent volatility not to be estimated.** But 
from the second we learn that « iion exists in three stated iu * 
the Bath waters. 1st. In a qietallic state, evinced by par* 
tides attracted from the sand which the water brings u p into Ihe 
reservoir. Snd. In the state of pyrites, which is found in the 
hath. drd. In the state ot ochre or carbonate of iron.** 

" t No experirndllls are related to authorise this deduction, but 
the attraction of pai tides from the sand and residuum by 
tide magnet. That iron exists in the water, in the state of a 
carbonate we have no doubt, (but certainly Dr. Gibbes, who 
has now Jbeen employed fifteen ’years in his experiorental 
inquiry, should have given other pioots its presence than 
what is afforded By th^ppcarancc of “ the glasses and the 
' shies and bottoms of the baths.’* Thepyritc^of which he 
speaks exist in great quantity amongst the sand. It is a W|^ 
Inipburet, aiql tbcretoie attracted by the ma»net ; fqr svjj^h 
discovery we are indiHbted to*Dr. Wilkinsimp who has found 
the same in other alluvial saad* deposited in different paitS of 
the vallef near Bath ; consequently Dr. Gibbcs’s h> potlnfsis 
respecting a pyritic formation from sulphur ^^^etafne iron, 
Odtber'of which have any separate cxistenc^^H|e water, and 
his “glim^of Nature’s labomtory,” are , * 

<< Phantdmsbdtiilcse and vain, 

* ^ “ Empty visions of the brain.” * 

Pyrites, where iron in a raetaltic state is imttrd to sulphur, 
is fouu^ formed itf the bath, and in such situations as prova’thatTt 
* dttfit hare been, deposited^ by the waters themselves. It appears 
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Ih^jt ihpsc vratcn contain f be principles from wfilch Ihe pyrites is 
^mpo«ef}, aml^^c seem boie to obtain a gliitossi of Nature’s^ 
kbotalory, and to detect an operation hithertb un&plaioed«*’*^ ^ 

Vft confrss ourselves fo be such sliort-sighted mortals as to 
de^spair of ever seeing this enrions* operation, nor does this 
flambeau of fJibbrsium lend any assistance to our optics. 
If any iron exists in the lesidmim ft is the suIphuTct already 
mentioned, ^\hicSl ^vitb the siliceous sand had b^ti diffused 
through the water; Sue! this circumstance serves /o strengthen 
the vciy probalilc donjccture of Dr. VV ilkinson respecting tlie 
latter subslarice. i ^ 

We have been greatly amused witJi the following novel 
jnd in^renious nufdc of philosophizing, by «which powerful 
effects are attributed to ii ifling causes. The irpn as it exists in 
the waters can scarcely be detected by the most delicate test, 
tut this ciicumstaiiee is regarded by Dr. Gibbes as the strongest 
proof ot their etlicaey. 

Jacked upon the divisibility of it depends its greater 
for if by the common test of c^heniical cxpjiimcnfs, uc can certainly 
discover a single arain of vUrioUteJ iion difFiised through every 
drop of sevoial gallons of uater; there is no good reason to 
reject the siipposhion^ that the *‘ame, • or any other medicine, 
may be equally divided and diiluscd thiough the whole animsd 
machine.” 

Thus, 

‘‘ My wound is great bccauM* it is so small. ’ 

Then ’twould be greater iG^tweie none at all 

We shall now notice a loVvof the medital observations, for 
(lK\se occu j>y the giwater part of the work. Of dysjiepsia the Dr. 
says that many of the distressing symptoms arise from the < 
iiicreas(*d doterniination ol blood to the Ii(*ad.” The reciprocul 
influence between the brain and Ibq sJ[omach has not escaped 
ttj^iotipe of numerous authors both medical and chinirjrlcaf. 
lOs well knclvn that the stomach is inucli disordered in 
accidental injuiies of the head, *HfKl long continued disease ia 
the stomach sometimes produces disorders in the brain ; bat 
to imphtc tlr^rigin of dyspepsia principally to increasted 
action in tlMWbculating system of tlie head is an ojniiiotk to • 
* which few ww^ubscrili'. Indeed the aulhof himseli 
' very tenacipus of his bypotl>esis,^for in the next sentcticbhe 
Ifales that tne undue determination of blood to the bead letiot 
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jUie cause of dyspepsia, but the of coibpltiifli ii. At 
stomach.* But be shall speak for himself. 

We find, duriag health, that there is a regular balsacft 
preserreJ ia the circulatvig system, and that in. almost erery 
derangment of the body, this balance is not preserved, and conse«> 
quently<»part8 remote from the operating cause ha^e an iindua 
deter tqination of blood. Thus \shcn the stcim<yh is aflbeted, the 
arteries sappb mg the head have a greater ^ctivi|), and a tiiincss 
of vessels tifkc (tikts) place ; the cuticnlai \e^Sels over the body 
are ronstricted , greUcr internal reactionb* are produced, and 
soiniting and dial rhcei occur to (xpil Uio ofle tiding matter frotti 
thestomich and bow;^ s. It appears that these s\nipathctic actiona 
are dcbtintd foi *rhc removal of the cause prod (King disease, ai|||[ 
that the brun ,di pinscs its powers through the niivcs for tliia 
salutary purpose. Hut in sptaking of the fulncs'i of the resseii 
which takes plat e in the hfid, nhcii the stomai h is lU ringed, it it 
necessary to ob'^irvc tint the*%eiioiis vessels ot Ihe brain are niora 
li^le to acciimulat on, itagnatioii and rogurgitafion than any others 
in the system.’’ ’ * 

The I)i. here assumes what cAii by no means be granted* 
It IS extremely doubtful whether rei^uririiatiou e\ er t ikes place 
ill the venous system, ot the biam. The ciiculatioii of the 
brain appeals to be contrived in such'* a manner as to secure 
this delicate striuturo fioin the effects of excessive vascular 
action. Altliough the biain iictives a greater quantity of 
blood th(inan\ olhei viscns of the same si/e, the whole of this 
blood docs not p’ss in i direct coiuse and by one artery ; , 
but it i> conieyc'd by seieml tlnimcls, an I the force 
of the circulitiori is piobibly like wise* yeakeiied by the 
cucuitons route ithichtl^e bloocl takes in these toitiioiis vessels. 
That the jngnlcir \eins are 1 iigei in propoihoii to then corres- 
ponding arteries, than in other paits of the system, and that 
the vieins ot Ijic head aVe* frequently iiia turgid state rea*dify 
admit, but the descending fiosit’oii of the Jjgulars^ anu the 
capai lousncss ot , these vessils, and the sinuses, affords 
sufficient, outlet, and contules the assintioi) tlial the vinous 
vessels of the brain aie moie liible to accninuJaUon, STiignulioii 
iittd ri^^urgUatum than any others in the ^y^|^*** Ojiwhat 
authority Ji<? rcpi(*sents voiiutii.g and atprhoca as usii^d 
symptoms of d j op( p^ia wi^kno^v not Our exp i ie?l( e teaches 
ns tlwt this loniplaint is moie Jicqiicntlv associated v^uh 
constipated than loose bowels. Thejaigori about the ncrvi'S 
through whioh klie biijin dispenses its poweis loi tin* lemonal 
of the cause producing disease is peiteclly uiiuitclligible. 

Ml. F*jiiUcr* says that tin** occiuieiues ot lile aie too dull 
to afloqil cntcitainment in Ulie •narrnjjion, unluas they arc 
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emwlisbed, and our autfior seems to be of tbe same opinion^ 
if we may judge from the follawing notable dhwrl^lptiQli of # 
gouty paroxysm. 

loan insytantf and frequently dnri'ig sleep, the joint of the 
great toe is afflicted with excriieiatiDg pain, heat and thedliliinjip 
the whole body becomes fererisb, and all the secre(ioJMt%mt^ 4 dtered. 
Thu urioe become^ thick, high coloured, and deposits a MerMiouiv' 
sediment* The b0WelS|are inacitte^ and the whole lysteuitpartakoS 
in the commotion^ Iiidiilerent to its seat, the gout shifts Irom 
place to place, atid in a few hours, a part though grierously 
affected by it, will resume its healthy character. One foot will 
eveceed another^ and hardly a joint h free from the occasional visit 
Ojjt this painful tormentor. But whilst it thus Cjdbrts its rage, on 
these remote parts of the system, the vital, or tlv>'>c organs more 
essenitally connected with life, assume a serene and tranquil 
character. The faculties of the mind resume their wanted cdlm. 
nosH, and the stomach amd heart are relieved of their oppfossive 
burdens.’’ * ^ 

‘ The intelligent iea(h‘r will, no doubt, admire the ttirque 
emlicliishments of this dcscilptioii, but we catinot refrain froin^ 
dircacting htb attention to a new kind of commotion which the 
antMr lias discovered^ viz. the commotion of inactivity. 

There is another circumstance equally extraordinary. Thci i 
patieiK daring the paroxysm is compelled to walk, 
vo/en^, and in defiance of the excruciating pain in the great 
toe; for what else are we to understand by one foot W^l 
suet eed another. ” • • 

The extracts which have* now been made from *the work 
before os, fully ifwovc the autlior^s incapacity either for 
chemical, physiological, or pathological researches. As late 
ifetlow of Mii^dahm College, Oxford, and present fellow ofi 
the College ofPhysii ians, wc did at legist expect that he would 
hay^written with peisjiicuify. But tfic description of gouf^ 
#iiaihe Vcw seiftonces which follow, mark his deficiency in ^ 
this respect likewise. The *hHls are generally rocky and < 
stem from south-west by west to north and by north. 

The Irids iji Jfae immediate neighbourhood of Bath 
generally steep from south-west and by west 

north. OPIhe surface of the earth the ^tibstances tUfU 
dissolved jtn^l brought down entoHhe vallies, ind by 
agenpy of water, are elaborated into the vessels of or^miigea 
beii&s.^’j: ,In the isle of) Anglesey, the labour of thtf 

mcmturg'sC l^rcwcardcd by extracting the copfer^ with which ^ 

^ y-— 
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^ ilkpre^t^d^’^ Thm labour, like rwtae^^f^ 

its own rmard, for it is not the copper, but the IsMijUl^ 
of^jtaeti^ it, that rewards the motalliiraisi* 9htia 
dtuffgeffr^^ calcareous earth, <r. e. water) by vairiiMis< 
filtmtt0fil*lft^rms the i;oughest limestone and the fines! dlensst 
und crfl^Mline spar.^t * , ' 

It wovM tedious to enumerate any mcye ^he varioas i^HhI 
manifold errors of this treatise. Dr. Gibl|j|es may be a theme 
of admiration in the card assembly and blue stocking^* 
societies of Bath, and wc are not ceifdn that this work, by ' 
prociirthg for lym'a continuance of such distinction, wiH^ 
not answer the (mjcct of its publication ; but wc are vety^ 
certain that neither the Ho^al »Society, the Royal College of' 
Physicians, nor the University of Oxford, can derive any 
hoaouW^otn Ills fellowbbip. • ^ ^ 


Art. V. Obserealions on the Sut^cal Anatomy of the Head 
and Neck. Illustrated by En^ravin^s. By Attad 
i^Burns, Member of the Royal Colleger of Surgeons, libn,^ 

** Ion, and Iiecturcr on Anatomy and Suigcry, Glai^W* 
iryce, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 414. 1811. 

fJSHE study of anatomy <gnbraccs three important objects^: 

a knowle^e of the elementary structuies which con- 
sUtute the di^rent organs ot the hum^n body; of the 
taarture, form, and coinposition of those drgaub; and the 
relative situation ahd connection which the various parts 
possess with regard to each other* The two former objects 
are pijncipally physiol(%n:;al,aiid it is the last which constitutes 
what is called Vurgieal or relathre anatomy. This is a«biam^ ^ 
of tjie science which^bas been,^t least in this country, too little 
"(ided to, and a knowledge of the oiigin and insertion of 
cles, and the ramifications of vessels and uerves bc»s b^n 
lituted for a familiar acquaintance with jl^ize, relative, ^ 
aujd* connection of those parts ar^ it 

ely^he object ofssurgical operations. tAn unim^| 
p€Mr^ist,, 4 inerial twig is traced with exquisite minifleness, anj 
the profi^ciency *of the dissector is estimated by the , 

ness of h|8 inve^igations and tlie cleanliness^ of faia incisiohff. 
i^be situation which a large artery holds with regard to its 
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tniin or nerve, its distance from the bony ptromineneeiy it< 
situation with regard to the muscles and the nature of the 
cellular fascia in which it is imbedded, are totally ^sre^rd-* 
ed, and its minute expansion upon the joints ai^ bones^ara 
tile vain objects of admimtion. It is owing to tbia^pbrveraiQMi 
of labour, that jn operations , we sd often witness iUdireoted 
incisions, doubts as^to which** side of the muscles the vessel 
will found, net;,ves raised from their situations, and veins 
included in ligatures. 

This erroneous syitdhi of auaiomical education is the more 
to be deprecated^ because the extent of tt\c science almost 
fprerliides a thorough knowledge of it, even to the most 
ind<»tatfgnble and industrious student. If the patient, the 
iiidusirious, and the comprehcnsVve mind of Haller required 
more than twenty years to obtain what he considfued a 
tbleiahle acquaintance with the subject as far as known at that 
day, how can we ‘now expect its accomplishment in ttat 
short period which is devoted to it by the horde of students 
liybernating in this metropolis. In truth, the erroneous 
habit of tracing the blood vessels, the nerves, or the muscles, 
on different subjects, confers no practical knoudedge to the 
surgeon, and tliis object might be almost as well obtained 
from anatomical tables. A knowledge of the principal 
regions th«*it are the scats of surgical operations, constitutes out 
a very small theme of the sciqncc^, altnoVigh to the surgec^ it 
IS themovst important, and .is even indispansible. Now if the 
generality of students have neither the means, the perseverance, 
nor the op|x>Ttuhity of studying this*science in all its branches,^ 
surely it is desirable that tlieir attention should be directed to 
that part which is obtainable, and is at the same time the 
jAo^t imporhint. To this end we ^vt’ntui'e to recommend the, 
pstiieni dissect on of Uiosc regions which are t*lie seats of the 
more important surgical opemtions, aqfl the substitution of 
that relative knowledge of pails which conferred such peculiar 
merit on the unrivalled demonstrations of Camper. 

AlthougtyjUs knowledge is iu truth only to be ^acqtdmd, 
ill tbe.disse^||gf room, still we have derived <so much assist* 
ance frSlm the clear and elegant description of Camper that 
we do not despair of seeing the al>sence of a demonsfimtar in 
d&ne supplied by simple descriptions and unconfttsed 

^platfs.'V^The head and nfcck constitute ^one of the most 
import^it regions to the surgeon, not only because these are 
the -teats of an infinite variety«of diseases that re^iire surgical 
qperations, but also^cacwc those diseases 0te so irregular and 
complicate that their treatment chimot be subjected* to 



dBimd niUm, bat must be left to the jlfcili and ap0.t<»Enii(!^ 
kiiowled^e of the operator. The active and the labonoas 
Iftbita of Mr. Burns, are aiich as toaflbrd him a ^miliar and 
extensive ncquaintnnce with the subject, but unfortunately 
he hue tten betrayed 'into a desultory style of composition^ 
'^nd a rambling habit of writi/ii? which to|a1iy deteats the 
object of his^rork. In truth, the whole bpok is a collep^iwof 
scraps of ess.iys on various surgical subjects^ ntc*rspersed a 
few practical c»bservations and many roinantic tlieoiies deduced 
from meagre evidence, and connected b^^aVery scanty liasiieof 
anatomy. Thistj^ more properly a degotgement*^ of bia 
common place book, than an anatomical description of thes 
head and necll. Wc have a dipsertation on tumors, on 
aneurisms, and bleeding * vessels, on cancer, and fungus 
basmatodes, on emphysema, And various other subjects, which 
ajg introduced with as much piopriety as would be a treatise 
on inflammation or any other disorder to which this part of fhe , 
body is liable in common witli alt the rest ; and from which, 
probably, we are only sjiared because Mr. Burns did not 
happen to possess any yew ideas about (hem. Three (iiths of 
the book are made up of these extraneous disquisitions, the^ 
Yalue of which by no means exculpates their misplacement, 
and although with some labour it is possible to pick out a few 
thteads of anatomy, they are so extremely diffused and 
attenuated that quo(fpctis efit nfisquam is the conclusion wbi^h 
we are coinpelled t# adopt. 

Moreover Mr. Burns has a wondeiful predilection for new 
ideas. This prdjjensity is betrayed in tii^veiy commence- 
ment of his work, for we are told that the chief use of the 
platysma myoidos is to support the neck and throat, and that 
the oelltilar membranrfcbnrieeting the different parts that form 
the neck, wfiich by the way is dcnoininatyl a fci9cia,^ind 
described with an ojrof origiiiol importance, ifct only performs 
"the office of fasciae in general, but materially contributes to 
the facility of respiration. 

\ A^t (he lower part of the throat there is Atac peculiarity in 
mechanism of the fascia. When the inicj^m^Rls ar&dissected 
dff,' the fascia, which* has %eeii. described, is brou£;tit into view, 
cuveHtig tbe stern o-mastoid miisclei^ and extended *bct ween tfactr 
tendons* By dividing (his fascia, a mass of fat equally ttiidK as 
ifie upper bone of the sternum, ind often having imbe^djd fn its 
^ohstance a small conglobate gland, is brought into view. When 
-ihdse arhecleenhd away, another layer of firm, tense, and fibrous 
fasria, if exposed, covarisgthe outer of the sterno-l^oid ' 
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thyroid muscles. By pulling the superficial fescia, the de^ 
aaftted one will be seen to bo derired from it. 

From what takes place on the rejpoval of the superficial and 
deep fa^cise^ Accompanied with destruction of the sterno.byoid and 
thyroid muscles, we learn the value of them. So Idng as tffese 
remain entire, breathing is performed wjth case, provided 'heie be.r. 
no disease in the*' lungs, or net|;hbouriDg parts; but never 
these Ipsciae and mnsclts are rt'moved, (an occurrence n likely 
to happen very often) then, on every attempt to iiierea .he size 
of the chest, the atn|osj)heric air pushes back the iiniesisting skin 
on the trachea, coinpressing that tube to such a dcgice, as to 
Occasion very serious dilliculty in breathing/’ 

Mr. Burns was led to form this opinion ftoni the case of 
a youn^ man who bad been subject to pulmonary complaiau. 
froin hib infancy, and about the of twedty had an abbcess 
which burst above the bfernutii, and from which was taken 
a portion of lynlplialic substanec.’’ Th'^re was 
desfriu (ion of parts about the top of the stcrnnin, and when the 
sore healed, the trachea, the arteria innurninata aow! the 
tbvroid branch of the inferior thyroid artery, were found to 
be covered merely by a very thin pellicle of polished skin,— 
a defence not sufficient to prevent the pre‘'&nie of the air on 
the trachea.’’ The air passes into its canal,” Mr. Burns 
remarks, in part by the riina glottidis, but it likewise ciulea- 
vrajs to force its way directly above *1110 sternum. The 
fwiae and musdes beiin^ ( 1 cs|ioyed *iken)cchanicui pressure of 
the atmosphere compresses, to a certain di^gree, the canal of 
the windpipe.”* • ^ c • 

And there is at each time that the patient inspires, a deep 
hollow formed at the up[)er part or the sternum, and a 
wheezing sound produced by the ah passing along tlie«iiar* 
rowed trachca.”f « 

*We can be at no loss to ac^opnt for such symptoms in a 

! )erSon, who it seems had not been free from pulmonic disease 
or several years, and Mr. Burns will find that in every case 
there is ^cb difficulfy of breathing, the same kind of 
hollow is tbrm^'by the strong action of the muficles inserted 
into the sternum and clavicle, althcgigh the fasciae are perfect. 
In the case which he has mentioned, the formation of a hollorr 
by«||iaease, would^of coutte, render the appearance more 
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Attention should be paid, Mr.- Burns leraarbs, to the 
ence which' this fascia has in binding down tumors, and 6ailiii 
ing them to form adhesion^ to parts of s^reat consecjucnce in the 
•lec^ ; he Jherefore with jfreat propriety ri^comnieiids their 
’Mrly » ^wttrpation, if such operation be in other respects prowr. 
-He s.i s 'y may be dislin£:uished from tumors external to, 
f • i i their being flaitciu^d on die surface, and less 

v^*eh'e, " ^ 

^ It* j, ort and but very imperfect account of the inipor* 
.f connected with the suiicliivinir arteiy, Mr. Burns 
alhuh"^ to the ]>mpo>al of tying the arteria i^norninata, in cases 
suhrLivian aneurism situated too near the scalenus to admits 
H ' iigriture of that vessel. We do not doubt the possibility 
f . icing a ligature arounfl the aitena inuominata where the 
uatural condition of the iiar^s has not been dlcrcd by disease. 
But we tliink the ultimate success ot such an operation Very 
improbable; not, ho ever, that Me su-ffiect the powers, of 
collateral circuhitum, oi in the Last de^u'e coincide with Mr. 
Burns in his <ip|ueheusi<iijs of any ill etiecL being produced 
upon the brain by suddenly cutting oft thesupply of bipod from 
two of 't vesseL^ since both the carotids have often been tied’ 
in aniiUids " ithoiu th<» least impediment to the cerebral func» 
tions; but we think iiiat ihe shoitne^s of the trunk of the 
aiteria inuoniinata, and its position would prevent the for* 
niatiori ot aping, and that^the force of the circulation so i|^ 
to the hcait would l.icciate The* recent adlukioii upon Ime 
separation of the ligature, Moieover we ciniiot concx*ive the 
case that could «'quire» this opeiation, fof if the aneurism 
appear above the clavicle, how is it to be ascertained that it 
does notarise from or extend to the arteiia iniiominata, or the 
arch pf the aorta ? what s^ace would then* be for the incisions, 
jind bow great tlic danger of •inflammation excited by trhese 
free incisions and If^erations §tt»the root of the fceck ? 

The difficulty of tying the carotid artery is considerably 
exaggerated in the account of it given by our ailtlior. In 
the iijJ^cr part of the neck wheie it is n^^vered by the 
8terno*mastoid muscle, the difficulty is cei|P»ly npt great ; 
and in the lower part, whore the surgeon is more (jkely to bi 
called upon to operate, if this m^usete obstruct him so much 
as to endanger the proper performance of it, why not dMbch 
the sternal portion? The fear* which Mr. Burns entertains 
for the. safety of thfi thoracic duct is surely unfmindeft. 
The embtyrrasshicnt which proceeds from the alternate dila- 
taiion syid .emptying of the ju^lar ^in*daring respimt^on; ‘ 
anay be*obmted by pressure on it abo9e the ^lace where the 
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aa^y is to be tied. If then the artery be faifly estposed, for 
fairly exposed it should at all events he before the surj2jeon 
proceeds in, bis operation, ^lolhing »is more certain than tbitt 
he may still open its sheath and tie it, without 'a/iy risk,* of 
including or injuring any other parts. It has happen(‘d to 
Mr. Burns to lee some very unclinimori instances of the"** 
div^ion of these art^,ries, sncH as it is impossible4i.^o calculate 
uponf but we ar<\, very ready to agiee that every surgeon 
should be acquainted \vi<h the fact I hat they do sometimes 
occur, and l)e piepaVi^l supposing it should unluckily occur 
' to himself to meet rvith them. 

• Generally, in both the younsf and old subjects, the bifurcation 
of the cotnmon carotid artery is placed opposfto to the upper 
margin of the thyroid cartilage. But in farl, the place of 'division 
of the common carotid artery, is liable to great variety, both in 
poinf of situation and appearance. Sometimes it bifurcates low in 
the neck, at other tinIVs it does not divide at all, but merely sencls 
off 'branches on every side;, and in not a few instances, a scries 
of large branches arc found, in place of an external carotid. In 
one of our sublets, the common carotid separated into its two 
4runks low in the nn\ The division took place opposite to the 
tipper edge of the <^ixth ccrvital vertebra, and about three inches 
below the angle of the jaw. The tuo vessels mounted aloug the 
side of the larynx parallel to each other, and enveloped in the 
* sheath with the internal jugular vein an^ nervus vagus. 

a preparption of the vessels of the head and neck which ts in 
my possession, the external \:arotid is a shbrt thick tstiiinp, re- 
^ Sembliiig the axis ar^oria; cocliacae, and like it from the top of (his, 
the large branches take their origin. This mode of arrangement 
constitutes a very beautiful variety in the appearances of the vessels. 
As the parts on which they arc to be distributed, lie above, and on 
evesj side, the branches in their course^ tb' these, form a very tuie 
vascular fun. * 

In another ^^preparation whiflywas also ip my possession, the 
common carotid, instead of dividing in the neck, sends off lateral 
branches, till it reaches considerably beyond the angle of the jaw. 
O^osite to the, root of the styloid process, it djvides into tw6 
branches, one iWips the internal carotid, the other i^tho conjoined 
trunk of th^ tempora! and internal ma^illary.arliTies.” ' 

Ipbc disscKaiion on aneurisms occupies nearly one hundred 
pa|^aofr 4 |iji| trealit^c, smil mntains a variety of repaarkaonthe 
opewtiw^and treatment of this disease in g^ernl. The use 
pT compression is sp.oken of with a decree of confidence that 
believe to he borne oiitf by smy experienqp, and we 
cOuBF very readily^ explain* to Mr. Burns another principle 
upln which the cure Uas been in such cases eiTected, if such' 

a 2 
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a disqujbitioa wftuld not be almost as misplaced in our rovftfo^ 
as it is in bfs treatise. The remarks on this subject bowev^^ 
afford 80 fair a spccimei^ of thtjAtyle of the work that Ve 
extract it iy justifiGatiori of the opinion which we^hare fjirea 
of tne^gefteral style of the composition. 

pferlons to the introduVHon int» iise of thd^ li^ature^ gpocral 
compression as, alun^ with trivial cxteri|<il a. » plications to the 
tumor, entirely trusted to. Nor arc cases wanting, in whieli the 
compression was successfully employed. At llie present day, some 
recommend its indiscriminate u^e in every itiotancc, while oth^TS are 
equally decided tl\|^ it should be employed in ng case. Those who 
adopt the practice, or who reject it> employ nient, ou^^ht to bo^ 
acquainted withHhe principles on which they proceed; but few 
who are thus decided act on arty principle, except that of imitation. 
Experience proves that there are cases in which general compression 
may be most betieOcially used ;* but it, at the tiame time, informs us, 
thrift there arc others in which it would be lapst injurious. What 
arc then the cases in which general compression is advisable, and 
what the rexerse ? One who is acquainted with the mode by which 
a spontaneous cure is cifcc^ed, will be at no loss to ans\i^e^ this 
question. He will knovx that whenever the symptoms are such 
as to indicate a tendency to spontaneous cure, compression will* 
assist in completing it. Thus, when the tumor, at the same time 
that it is large and fnm, and not beating strongly, is neither painful 
nor discoloured, general comprebdioii, jiidicloubly employed, wpi - 
prove a most bcneficikl auxiliarjj in the cure. Nay, even wtfl^ 
the aneurism is only in its incipie^it stage, geneVal coii)pressi%, 
although it wjll not be so certainly succcsslul, is not without its 
advantage. Indeed, it never does harm, ff^not productive of 
much pain, which, along with an increase of numbness, ought to 
be considered as monitors to desist. It need hardly be observed, 
that phere the swelling is fnflamed, painful, and diffused, its use^can 
never be periftittcd^ it would, jf employed in such circiynstances, 
aggravate the disease it was meant to cure. I 

In using general compr&SMon, our intention is in no case to 
induce or increase inflammation, which would, almost to a certainty, 
terminite in gangrene. On the contrary, the object we bo^ ia 
view is to produce coagulation of the blood in and thiiV^fo 

cut off the aneurismal cyst from any share in tM circulation. If 
|!im be accomplisheii, ’the alhorbents will soon perforn# their part 
of the process. They will slowly, remove both tHfe sac its 
cbfitents, leaving, in the end, in the place where the turOi^flfbad 
been, a small, gewarally ^blong, haM knot, free of pulsation.^” ^ 

Oa the use. of the ligature we find some opinions which 
lead to doubtful concldsioqs. « The ligature I suppoief* 
says Air. Burusi' does no more thanjby its irritation excite 
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inch an increased action of the vessel as shall occasion the 
secretion of organized lymph,' The same may be done by 
bruising it,^or by loosely pacing r|| thread around it.” Ana 
further in speaking of the form of fhe ligature : ^ Ther^ are 
many circumstances which would lead us to believe that Dr* 
Jones has crrec^in the cxplapation<««hich he has given of tiny' 
&ct, that an ill foipied ligafitre prevents obliteration of the 
arter^.” If an pneven thread be used, the inflammation 
excited inns, perhaps, too high; or on the other hand, if the 
vessel be torpid, ’^Ifich trecjuently happens in aneurismal 
patients, a sufficient action is not brought ^n, but all this is 
•totally independent of what Dr. Jones supposes, being totally 
uninfluenced by the internal coats being cut, Vir (he reverse*” 
To whtt does all this lead, but to the inference that it is 
imnialerial, with what kind of Jigature the artery be tied ? 
Now that adhe««ion is capaldc of being effected without 
, the wounded inferifel coats being brought info contact, Uas 
been proved by Dr. Jones Aimself, and that it is possible that 
(he adhesion may take place if an artery be simply bruised^ 
or its internal coats but partially divided, we cannot deny, 
**but it is very unlikeVy to take place, and surely no one would 
exchange the safe and certain practice grounded on the 
knowledge which Dr. Jones has communicated to the public, 
for the great risk of failure incident to any mode of operating 
feunded on the opinions of Mr. Burns. • 

*Our author attempts to aQCount for the obliteration of divid- 
ed arteries up to the next collateral branch, after 'they have 
been tied, by sftpposiiig that the digatute is capable of 
exciting the adhesive process in its neighbourhood, and 
beyond the sphere of its action lie supposes that the internal 
clot performs a similar office. HeVer»soiis in the ^ following 
way : • ‘ ‘ ‘ 

That naturally no absorptioh ^gocs on feom the inner coat of 
arteries. Nature has ihenforc increased her own task by ^orming 
a %>ody clot. Unless it performs a part in the process its presence 
must be detnm<HI|tal, since it must be removed before adhe^on <caD * 
lake pldoe. Wht^i it L fbund such a change must afterwards^ be in. 
duced in tl.e natnic of the internal cCat, as shhll adapt it for re* 
mc^g by atfsoiption the extraneous sul^tancc. The accomplish^ 
renders the aptitude for adhesion greater.” 

^ * 

A Ovulation, as we learn from Dr! Jones’s experiments, is t 

ehiete jwtmed where the di^(anr<f from the ligature |o the first 
Ja^lK^ branch is cdnsiderablo. \W)cre the distance is short, the 
ligature excites a suilsient degree of irritation to proctucc the 
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lymphatic effusion* but where it Is considerable, that part il 
niciiiityr of the thread is sufficiently excited ; not so the more re| 
parts. From the natural effect of the stagnation of blooJL 
coagulation is formed, ivhich being an extraneous substance, cxcitu 
the action of that part of the canal ^ the vessels, wkh which it i 
io rpntact, i^rocures its ow n absorption, and ht the same time causes 
an atiusidb of organized lymph. This is really the only benefit 
which can be derived from^ the clpt^ and its presence under these 
circiimstancqa shews that all that istequired tc^ produce oblite^tion^ 
is a certain degree of irritation applied to a healthy artery. If 
this be brought about the adhesion is complctb.’’ 

• • 

Mr. Burns has but little charity for any theories except his 
own ; of the plai^hicli has been proposed f5r tying the artery^ 
below an ancuysinal sac, when it is impossible to pass a 
ligature round it, between ib and the heart, he says It is 
absurd in theory, and experience proves that it is ruinous iu 
execution.” Now the expef-icnce which has been had of it, 
is certainly not suilicient to warrant so rowid an assertion as 
the latter; more trials should be made, before such severe 
judgment should be passed upon it. * It will be recolIerte|j[^that 
tying the carotid and external iliac arteries, would at this 
day have been as utterly coiidemticd, 4pd the surgeons who i 
pr<moscd and practised these operations, formed so precipitate 
a aecisioii from a few failures. That it is absurd in tlieory 
we cannot admit, on the contrary, we think the reasoning on 
which it is founded extremely .good — tying an artery wilL 
unquestionably in a liealthy state produce obliteration to the 
next collateral brandli — why is it *ltiot fair to suppose it very 
possible that the same may occur although an aneurism 
•situated in its course ? 'J^his proceeds on the supposition that 
there is still a current of blow through the artery, fur other- 
wise it would be alto^ctjjes nugatory. 

If the insertion ff this dissertation on aneurism i^ to be 
tolerated, surely an enquiry into the nature aii|| appearances 
of fungus haematodob cannot considered misplaced. The 
differences between fungus hicmatodes, cancer, and medulla^ 
sarcoma^ are elaborately discussed, althougli the only nove^P 
4hat we met with was the history of a disease<U|tireast, ‘‘ one 
extremity of 'iVliich jjresented the decided ferffur<‘s of fiing^us 
haematodes, while 'the otbAr end displayed the, ^culiar 
characteristic texture of carcinoma,”* thus affording a uouM||||l^.^^ 
evidence of the co-cxistence of these two disease!. 
identity of medullary sa(|Coma ana fungus haeoiatodes iai de««” 
(lied, and the di^rence is inferred frpm an anatomical exami- 
nation of the tumors. In iuiigqs haematqdes,” says Mr. ' 
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‘ Burns, the body of the tumor is intersected by numerous 
membranous bancis) but in medullary sarcoma the mass is 
of an uniform pulpy consistence, and resembles ia colours the 
co’rlical portion of the bmin. In the former we can wash 
out the soft brain-looking mattet^, while the membranous 
bauds are left reniainini^; if we treat a section the kilter 
tumor in a similar manner, me leavj? only the capsule in which 
it wn^ conlainAl, and a nuiljber of flocculi hanging from its"* 
inner surface We by no moans however, agree with Mr. 
Burns in consideVing the absence of these septa in glands 
secondarily affected, i;is a proof that they are never met with 
in medullary sarcoma : the structure of the particular organ 
» in which the disease exists may give rise^lo a considerable 
diffidence in its organization, and ue have s<^*n this strikingly 
exemplified in a case wh<‘re the<estis and lumbar glands were 
affect«‘d with a disease possessing the genuine characters of 
me*!! Hilary sarcoma, and where the liver {ind other organs at 
the same time sii^iered under a disease equally resembling 
fiingns hamiatodes. cannot avoid supposing that the 

differences of opinion which have existed on tliis subject may 
be recotuMled by considering the variety of structure in the 
different or&ians in ^hicli the disease* has occurred, and that 
this (‘irciimstance will account sufficiently for the varieties that 
tako pl'Kv in the appearance of the di’^ease. 

I'lie rel ition of a case of bloody tumor on the face, gives 
rise to a disquisiliou on the structure aiu^ treatment of aneurism 
*by anastomosis, in which dis<'U*'e*Mr, Burns sa^s there is no 
loss o^ muscularity; no ‘ililatation of Ifie coats of the vessels 
from weakness*; * there is no pailiaj growth from any indivi- 
dual arl<‘ry ; but on the contrary the tiinior is formed by 
enlargement of the inosculating twigs. By the dilatation ot 
vessels wliicli in the healthy state .would hardly have been 
visible to the nuked eye, ij*,the pulsatil.g nms com^^osed.’* 
The saccuH irhich have lieen described as constituting these 
tumors, Mr. Burns suggests* to be mcivly convolutions of a 

4 ilatcd vessel, and to resemble in their structure the vesiculae 
^minales. The following nmiarks however, U|K>n tjie cure of 
this clfs<*ase'i||e are compelled to notice for the purpose o^‘ 
rcfiitihij^ the doctrine which they^ inculcate. * 

Frort (he descnjjffori of Sriastomosiii<; aniMirbm, It will appear 
a fwcuhni allmion bf the vasculiir and therefore not 

treated on the i^cnrrHl /principles appiieabJe to true aneurism* 
In the fetter, we tic (he urcai arfer;^ r«>n&idefahly above the aneu- 
rismal spot, and we alloiv th^ tomor to decay froiki %|>enitionS 
'jsirned on withu\ itself ; ii} the ^rmer, we mast prq6eed^l>Q a very 
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different principle, for wore we to r^st saiisded by securing tbo 
alteries passing ante the tiinuir, we would only suspend its gr^Mirth 
till the colhileral tcSsoIs had enlarged. So soon as this took pUee^ 
and experience proves that it U not 41 tedious operation, the tuo^or 
would again be supplied \Tith blood, and would again resume fts 
peculiar character, and proceed in the extension of i(ii limits* Any 
littempt, therefore, to ciir^' tlii^ disease, hy ligatiiic of the arteries 
which sup^rt it is entirely out of* the quesii<>i..V 

Now It ffbs provt'd hy the rfisp riilniod hy Mr.*Trav<?rs 
in the second volume of the Medical andat'liiriir^icnl Trans* 
actions, thiii the ligature ot* a trunk i*| s^inicient to ciicet the 

S ure of this disease in its minute ratniti cal ions, for h^y the 
gature of the^ommon carotid, this disetise in the orbit was 
completely cured, and wc rejjard the estabiishment of tbiS 

r ioint as very important tn the treatment of this disease, 
ndecd we should a priori have imai^iiied thatthediniiiiutionof 
the force of the circulatioii wodhl allow the establish mont of 
thbsc processes which fake place in Iheicure of aneurism ii^ 
frcneral, and the contraction and obliteration of these sitiall * 
sacs, is at least as reasonably to be expected from a diminution 
of the tjurrent passing through them, as of the large oiies^hich 
are daily cured by operations in the e^jjtreinities. Mr. Burns 
does not regard the complete and total extirpation of these 
tumors as a point of vital importance, provided the bseinorrhage 
can be commanded by pressure. Our own expericucc 
however, compels ijs to protest against this doctrine, since * 
we have in two instances known the disease return aber 
imperfeef operations. * ^ 

Tracheotomy 13 a ityitimate object f(w.cJi.sciission in this 
work. Wc l)elieve it to be an operation which lias been much 
neglected, from fin exaggeration of the danger of its perform* 
ancc. and the speedy foiality of the cases in which it is recom- 
mended. I'hcse ire either wjiere a foreign body is iin flatted 
into the larynx or trachea, or where tlie passive of air into the 
lungs is impeded iTy the prAjftire ol’ tumors in the neck, or 
cases of asphyxia. There can be no doubt of the projirictv of 
cutting out foreign bodies lodged in the larynx, and 
they have fallen into the trachea and excit^violent irrit^ou 
and inflammation, it may be necessary to make air opening 
into the canal for their reihovarf. It was coinmonljr thoiufht, 
that where a foreign body had descended through the tr^bea^ 
it could nbt be extracted by aiiy^ opening made intb that • 

Favier however^ foun<d that after introducing a pea faij^Iy 
the tachea of* a dog, it w£^ expelled througn an opening 
nfadeiiitd the windpipe, Ijelow the thyf^oid gland, by the 
• 2 hS 
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force of the air passing from the lungs ; and Mr. Burns re- 
lates a case in the human subject i;vhich confiilus the opinion 
that tracheotomy may be useful even where the extraneous 
body rony h^ve fallen to the bottom of that tube. 

About twelve months ago, during the autumn, a young woman 
called "on me relative to a plumb stone which had passed into (he 
trachea. The acQDunt which slv^ gav^ of the accident «as<, that^ 
she had been eating plums two difys before — that in a V-rry she had 
incautiously attempted to swallow, at the same time that she was in« 
spiring. She was conscious that a stone had at this instant entered 
the windpipe, where it^xciled cotisiderahle irritation, and long con- 
tinued and severe cojjghing. The latter had gre^*!}' abated in ti|9 
course of a few hours, and at the time I saw her was only momen- 
tarily totcited by forcible expiration. 1 examined ifer carefully, and 
ascertained that while she was taking^air into the lungs, (he foreign 
substance descended with rapidity along the trachea, to the point 
where it bifurcates, fiom which, during expiration, it was again 
forced up into the l^ynx, but could not, by any effort, be pro- 
jected through the lima. During its ascent and descent, it was 
productive of a tickling sensaAon along the course of the trachea.” 

ThWe also can be no doubt of the propriety of this opera- 
tion ill many cases v'here abscesses Unci tumors press upon 
the larynx and impede respiration, and in chioiiic inflam- 
mation, thickenin/r or ulceration of tlie laryjix and glottis : 
the imjiossibility of defining the extent of the lymphatic 
effusion in croup, will also render its trial tin some instances of 
that disease admissible. Tti cdkes*of asphyxia however, we 
very much doubt the necessity of its performance, because we 
believe, that wher^e there is no derangoincnt of the natural con- 
dition of the parts, and no mechanical obstruction, it is in all 
cases possibly to inflate the lungs through the natural inlet 
into the trachea. The introduction of uii instrument into the 
rima glottidis, through the mowth, is in ihi livifig subject an 
object of so ni^h difficulty that many have questioned its 
practicability ; Desault however,* found thdt a properly curved 
tube, passed along the riglit nostril, slipped very readily inta 
the^pening of the glottis, and, as in most cases of asphyxia, 
the irritability of the muscles of the larynx js suspended 
there will be no impediment to the jntrodiiction of the instru- 
ment andH^je inflation of (he lungs. There is however, 
|no4^ of inflating the lungs «still more simple than this, for if 
the Mgiartilag&s of tlic larynx bf pressed against the vertebrae, 
was t<^ close the oesophagus and prevent th^ passage of the 
air into the stomach, and at the ^ame time the mouth ai|| left 
no^il be closed, aqd the pipp of a pair of common lilellowa in- 
9 a * . 
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serted into the nostril, the air >vill unquestionably pass into 
the lungs through the rima glottidis, because that is the only 
opening through which it can pass ; its passage inio ‘the 
oeso])hagiis or its egress tliroiigli the mouth or leff nostril being 
prevented in the manner above described. The practicability 
of thus indating the lungs we have repeatedly ascertained upon 
the deasl subject, and tlie tacj^tity with which it is/iccom- 
plislicd, tIN readiness of the apparatus, aftid the absence of all 
subsequent inconvenience, render it in oui^opinion far prefer- 
able to all other modes of effecting that ^object. 

Where it is decided tliat the windpipe should be opened, it 
if^a disputed pohat whether the operation sHoiild be performec^ 
upon the la ryii;c or the trachea. Many suigeons whrf" have 
repeatedly performed this operation, amongst whom we may 
mention Mr. Astley Cooper in this comitry, and M. Pelletan 
in France, prefer making the opening into the larynx between 
th^ thyroid and cricoid cartilagt's, w iulstiot hers condemn this 
situation, from the alleged irritability of the laryn* and Ihc 
irritation which the presence of a canula would excite 
part of the tube ; an inconvenience however, which those who 
have performed the o)icr!ition do not rej^mrk, and which the 
result of their practice proves at least not to form an impedi- 
ment to the success of the operation. The objections however^ 
to traJ’heotomy are certainly considerable, not merely from the 
danger of wounding vessels winch com'} from the thyroid gland 
or the gland itself, but also from the more alarming chandU 
of cutting* the greajt vessels at thft root of the neck ; namely, 
the artcria innoininata, or the left subclcwkin vein, not to 
, mention varieties which Occasionally exist in the origin of the 
carotids and in the distribution of Die vessels /)f the neck 
and shoulder. Some ye^s ago tracheotomy was pcrfbrmecbin 
one of the hospUal|of tliis mct|opolis, upon a number, of per- 
sons who died from suffbc<ation : in the majority of these cases 
it was found upon dissection, llfat the left subcTavian vein had 
been wounded in the operation. Piobably the peculiar mode 
of death in these subjects may have rendered the vein 
• turgid &nd prominent. There is also another objection to 
tracheotomy, t^hich wy do not remernl)cr to have been Viot iced 
by any author, but which ^n our opinion is of qpitsiderable 
importance ; namely, the absolute i»ecessity which there mu^t 
be to keep the head in one steady position for someHime S^lcr 
the operation, for* if it, be inovecl the trachea also wll b^ 
•moved* and Ih^ relative position of the opening into the 
tube aip tluit in the integumeqis will be altered, and the for- 
mer, when the chin is brought downwatijs, will pass into the 
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chesf, and a dangerous emphysema may be the consequence. 
After all however, the peculiar circumstances o^’ the caw 
mukt open determine the situation of the opening; if the 
disease exist* at the glottis, or a foreign body be lodged in 
t|ie larynx, of course this part of the tube should the the leat 
of the operation; if it be required whore a tumor Vxisis in 
the neck, or a fotfeign body pfiss^d into the tracheay it may 
be Ticces<«ary to niak# the openiuir lower down ; i^'ii is to be 
attemj)ted in asphy%:ia we should pr<‘fer lajyngotomy, but we 
beli<*ve that in all siq;h cases it is possible to inflate the lungs in 
the manner which we nave described. 

Wefeel confidebt that we have justified tfcaj opinion of tip 
*demc|itsof this production, which was expressed in the early 
part'oi this auricle. We have adduced but a few of the speci- 
mens of extraneous matter, and crude doctrines which it con- 
tains, and its sins of omission inu&t be acknowledged when we 
report our vain attempts to find a notice of the operation* of 
trephining, of slopping haemorrhage from the nostrils, of ex- 
Ttractigj.g polypi, of the aciftdents and diseases of the vertebra?, 
or of the articulation of the lower jaw, of the wry neck, of 
the interna) striicturq of the larynx or.pharyjix, and innume>» 
rabie other important subjects. The extracts which we have 
given exhibit the verbose didactic style in which it is written, 
and we have more than once thought there was an attempt 
to imitate the habits of Mr. John Bell, especially iu the 
pompous manner in which extract arc made from the author’s 
case book, and probably in* the employnreiit of such terms as 
the tteklish coiulition of an artery,” ‘‘ the breaking down of 
a trunk into branches,” ** full and iflstaiitaneous sweep of the « 
scalpel,” “ jiery pimples,” and ** lacerated looking holes.* - 
If^such have been the exalted object^f Mr. Burns's ambition, 
wecan*assure him that he has^ but ilk*uca*ede^, and that in 

I point of view his work can be regaraed only as a bad 
imitation of a Dad thing. 
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Aar. VI. Observations on the use 'of Caustic Alkali^ in 
Scrofuth^ and olh'^r Chronic Diseases, Hr Joseph Brap- 
dish, Surgeon to his [loyal Highness the oi‘ Sussex, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 48. Reynolds and Son, J^ondon. 1811. 
Ah Esmj/ on Scrophula ; in which an Account of the Effect 
• of ij^e Carhonas Amnistnice ,ns a /temedj/ h that Disease^ is 
suhmH^ to the Medical it) of vision. By Charles Arm- 

strong, 5f. D. Member of the Iloy.if College of Surgeons 
in l^oiuloii. Svo. pp. 82. Cadell atui Davies, London. 
1812. 

• 

T hey* why can bring to the perusal of these parrmhletsti 
siifficiefit portion of f(|jlth, will derive no litt}e consolation 
from their contents. To come at once into possesion of two 
remedies for a disease, for whidi many havebetm taught Jby 
e:rperience to believe that no remedy <j(ists, is to acquire a 
most important accession of medical power; and wheitthe* 
extent of the disease is considered, the promised ben offt 
becomes incalculable. ^ ~ 

The less credulous,, and the less sanguine likewise, will 
look with considerable suspicion at tfiese proposals. They 
will not be able to divest themselves of the remembrance of 
many remedies W'hudi have been presented to piiblio notice, 
with prdensions emially flattering, and which in despite oi 
all the efforts of the projectors to prop their reputation, have 
been consigned to* oblivion. They cuiinot fo'^^et the jnaises 
lavished in succession upon coral, os sej>ia;, cic^^ terra 
ponderosa, oxygen, ox&lis, muriat of lime .itnl the like, with 
the fate of the hopes which were excit<d by tliein; and they 
must therefore be pircjpin*d, if unable to resist the ajmre- 
hen^otm wlych avill 'intrude, they tremble for the eimct» 
which time and experience may produce upon the* autiscro- 
phulons powers •of cani^tic alkali” ^md carbouas 
ammoniae.” 

It may indeed be asserted, that Mr. Brandish Imving^for 
more than twenty years” pursued his plan of treating scropliu* 
lous affect ioifs with singular success, in almost every trial to 
#iefFect their cure,” if has akeady withstood the apjj<fllitig Influ- 
ence of time and experience. To this probation we are willing 
to give due weight, but to complete the evidenc^twe want the 
sanction of otheii; practitioners ; for we have otlen had (^cabiemm 
A oJm erve in^rc^ard to new remedies, that cases year after 
yeaffWilkscem to sha]^ their issues at once to the accoin* 
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modatlon and deception of the discoverer, ^hen their inade-* 
macy has nmoifest^ itself on the first trial by another* 
lliis phenomenon, atrange as it may seem, ^we ^ think we 
could explain without wandering beyond Ians well known in 
the governinciit of human opinion. ^ The sanction of others 
could not however be obtained until the auspicious perjpd 
when this pamphlet was given to the world, because as Sin 
B. informs us, it has hitherto ^been k^t a secret both* 
from liis medical brc/hien and'the public at larged Against 
this conduct it sce^ns many have remonstrated, but without 
ellfect ; as it appeared requisite that the plan should be tried 
upon London coristftrftions in London, oefore it was to 
deemed perfect. Thistiial need not have bi»n delayed,^ 
presume, until it might suit Mr. B. to conduct it himself, as 
many^urgeqns in ttie metropolis^must possess candour and 
inteliigeiice suflicient for the purpose. Indeed no such 
difficjilty could have existed, for be tells us that be had a long 
conversation with ^r. Hunter, when he was preparing jio 
f exercise his skill upon three patients wlio were going with 
him from London to Alcestcv where he then resided ; and we 
are lurther inioimed in a note affixed to the first case inserted 


near the end of the pamphlet, that M^. Cline and he were 
contemporaries at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in the years 1771, 
1772, and 1773, and have kept up an occasional correspon- 
dence ever since. Some years ago,” he continues, I sent 
him three remarkable cases which are published in the 
Mj^dical Journ{\). One was a ense^Df a gtin-shot wound, See. 
&c.” Now this infarmBtion 9 avhich is most forcibly djragged in 
on the inention of a bone which is in the museum of Mr. Cline, 
is decism agaiiist^^thc vindication of Mr. Bihndisli’s secrecy ; 
with siieh a friend and correspondent in J^ondon, the trial of 
the remedy Could not stand in need of his superintendence. 
The probability of any other man*'s* competency didp not 
perhaps ‘occur to Mr. B. and Uieiefore iir the spring of the 
year J808, he Cjroughl the plan of trcatnieiit to London; 
the result of his experience in the three succcedi^ years is 
not more astonishing than gratifying to us. I^oin that 

f eriod,” says he, 1 have been constantly resident in* town, 
ave treated many afflicting and aggravated eascss of scrofula 
in patientsiof all ages, and c^n Wth tlft* greatest confidenGe 
affirm, that Vheir recovery Jias,' in point of time, been raihe^ ^ 
more rapid for the purposes of future and lasting health, 
jy|L my .ojpinion, quite as complete as any I lyive ever aco 
^isbw under the boasted advantages of country ak i 
exeiaise.^’ * • ' • % ' 




«t oa^ ^Stttf it <4cKlt^ to «Aee{»«Mm 

to«|IMiKOjilo|#of AvMTia i flails ^*i4Ml^«Bt<ll|tf^tlM«fMtt 
iUlfpljp^ tof )(t telWbto 'llio yott'iiMMoMwir vHwrtC^ 
toeobdnneliie alotni«At<toioiighoiie tho 
jt^Oi^pn 1 shall Ipavo-to tUs 4«tortftiMMiiM of^.eiM*' ihlis 
’oonjwt flieto hb 'bo oh)tctloaii.«hatom to g {ssiag Uts 
Uka^ w^erdHorde^at obf lebioftoltitoxoar.** , ^ 

«r|£jf|io clastic 4llu^*^weto fiict i^pmedy igteaddi^ t« 
j8dff » WW* P <! N » mte^t sutejiy be alloiiMl to 
cpBijM ^mhatiect for tne retief of ibb fla^butoabWtoMlit 
MS tw v(^f of (bgMe aiiicied. with any nfhrt^iii^iiii , 
avoiding in all, the fault of making it ** too fhaifliar,'* 
>0di.|jkOitoiMr hand the mercurial mntment be the etli^on 
tlKUk^ nlian<;e ia 4 placed, and fbe alkali mi anaiiliai^, by 
itmiinttoaGtiaQ. the conduct of Mr. B. altoough not nndmaund 
^wUmself, Decomes intdiligible : it wouB be uadteia and 
mtfMWSfm to exhilut tiie OorrectiTe, when the btood and' the 
aaiiwtntioa are not ^posed to the mifichiefi of metcnry. ^ 
fihivertbdess the alkaline solution, being *< the seme^,” 
and ** the efficacious remedy,’* according to the aiMor, 
aK'-fiuflh it necessary to inform our leaden bow the sohMim 
hbgiiqjMied. The formula in which 1 have been aeenstdn- 
adtomaiet&f offinfu 1 shall,’/ says Mf. B. ** now deliver. 
1 higv osed it in we tame inanner for more than twendy 


diner* davellator. Americaobr. lb. Vj. , 

<: - .Cajl^viv. recent. 

/ , 'Ciner. Ijgni conAuttiaR. lb|ij. 

„♦ .Ag. buliieot. cone* yj.* « , f 

, . A||^ dumping us to " bolt the water in a tin kettle,, hnd 
ohBo 'the water is boiling hoi to put the Kme into it asmall 
inece at a time,” then to, put in the pearl ashes, then the 

I * i mu III I » .. ■ ■ I,, I I 11. „n i, d 

* III 9 note fie are told that ** the original way of preparing tff» 4^ali 
fw, ' . . « • 

« R. Caleit viv. recent 

. Chier.lMaaeiHiiMtU.ps it. . 

i&dlMtliinf medidiie tto»aaol|«nri<peirite 

M Uis alMMtioa ms,aMMM, ‘b«mi|^an 
I ihoiiid basttendedi gtto.Jig' odim tbtt l 
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m a Ji i i i tfj ’ >»<<> Aa & Mmmi^g «b 
im tWVri BOm fOmlA i»,on^ ^ 

^ liBM aiumld be^fta^ from ^ iAhkjt t&e g^hct 4bfl 
jBgde from frieMiwtto of tiwmtk til|i^s1tOf|l^)Mi 

'4Nt4NMl|l«* miQr iWy afrerjbe wood in dijr^aod the aehes 
JhMiltl^tiite ffgah.V This is the very eti^ce of ^ 

OKiM eointioii thw ^rapfred^from <m to tbii^leih^Mi , 

■ftrf WB WPdetterf the deee to the eti^ of the pttidQL 
Mminkteetd thxee times ditUj ia a tmafl 'teft-copW of frtNI 
aamiibcetet tde. . ' > *'"'* 

V' hntt justice to the wthof to st^te, thht wixief yhe;liilife> 
ODoe of that fi[ee aod Uomel spirit of diaiamiiiciitfoir**^rpMr 
MoapedyBAmrem^iag in 4ar^itoe vile for twa^7<dl^«fre 
sednsddermioedtopouroutatlhisknowle^. A.coti0im^ 
he {H!es«ts to ns foe copp of hu rwipe for aiakii^t lNlsfo|1m 
flarum, cerate^ luumeatum arcei miMeimuB giniMd 
dhni, and ponifd« satum. gonlaid : and IrO likewfro for 
wfalcn infoi^tion may we never ceafo to begWilefor,>w4f 
rfseropheloue tumors) tend to suppocafomy 1 eonmi^tf 
dy a TOoitiee of bread, and raiUc wwoat an^ grtd$e 
-^ht and mornings and put’ itpn sofoeioutiy tbiok 40 Mm 
sm for twelve hours.” Notwithsthhding fhirnewly folM^aM 
most laudable disposition to communicate/ we lameimoi^feVi! 
occasion to notice larking in foe conslitetiod}’’' w Stde of 
that virus which generates the misobfevous ** dM^pW of those 
whojboast the pos|essidn1>f a secret.’* Iforfog fosbrted ampler 
diie^foDs fol: foi^ which he sopposea 4o be om 

|Nnacfpal and auxilinry^ tlip^kalfoe Sblhtipn, Ur. Bf next 
" rivasilie following directions for^ making, what he ptioMli to 
_ bg fo his own estimation foe prhicipal. ' -t t 

lie form in whieb t have prepared the merearial eiitfosik is 
lb fMloWs: * 

R. Argent, vlv. 

. Axnng. pore, ia Ih. j. 

nfot^the qaiefcsUver info a marU/er etone nortabadBai 
r of Mn/KMA Ityiioc, and fob. it for eeaui fonewlfowi 
«sfls jVdAbf degrees Me rfsiofodi^of foafMll 


le abicksiiTer is compli^t^ kMlIide^** - ' • ^ ^ ^ 

Jert mark veU what followi. 
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^ I do mot pot an^ ihnttofi Miti into it, because I Uunk^liie 
ointmeitt rubs in bettaer withotit it.** ^ 

Hjlow of the liquor af^rc^aul or of Ate qiiairtity, alt our diH* 
geot seattdi Jiaa not enabled us^ to find ony traces. ^ ^ 

Aeftiated by a laudable desire to leave nothiirg uifcotnUiU* 
niieated) Mr. fVandish has •givens very minute 
respecting the diet apd clothcil of the scrophuloul^'^S6 a^t 
Indeed is tbe imporlance of diet in his viovrs, and especially of 
a regiihen of good ale,** that after all, w are not qwttej3er* 

tain that ale is not “ ilib remedy^* the eflScaeiotis rcim " ' 

tftdSbd by tills pamphlet to be Celebrated. *^#At dinr 
coast or boiled meat with some good fresh porter or al 
be taken, and at supper uith cold meat or bread and^ db^yt^ 
again, some fresh porter or ale.^* So much strds seems to 
be laid upon good ale, that if patients have not recovered under 
this ^pflan of treatmerd, or if having recovered they hi^ve 
broke out again, ’^the fault has been found, not in tlie plah 
or its discontinuance, but fti the neglect of this potent beVe*^ 

ThttSd says Mr. B.* I aught not to omit mentioning that 1 
have lately had an oppefttnuity of trying the alkaline medicine with 
the mercurial olutment in a few ea^es in hospitals, and notwith* 
standing the foul air of those places, I have little doubt from what 
1 saw of the result, that if the patients were to be indulged widi 
pktity of fresh meat, to rcceirc a proper allowance of good fresh 
pdrter or ale, add were permitted 'to walk oiit^ when the weather ig 
fine, the major part of them would recover.’* * ' 

• Ant|ilgain,+ i • ^ • 

Here it ina> not be improper to observe, that several gentle^ 
nien’s^sons an(^ daughters, who have been for a length of time under 
my care, and have gone directly from mate a boarding school, have 
bro%e ouf again ; and this 1 havejio doubt entirely owihg to 
Ibeir having cichanged their regimen of good ate, and an occasional 
glass of nine for poor small beer. ^ The meat at the public schools 
is ib genera! very good. But it may not be amiss to remark, that 
the beer is in general very weak, and sometimes very bad.** * 

’ With fbe following luminous paragraphs, containing an 
enumeration of the other chronic diseases curabld’by the alka<r 
line solution, we shall concTude oir extracts from this demi* j 
einpiri<;,'il pmormance. ‘►‘.The alkali is not only useful in ^ 
scwcj^faula, in asthma, in the coughs of old men, in stomacq 
aribiw from obstructions in thp or^^s immediate^" 
searvifig digi^on, in dyspepsia and in all aisfases in Wbii^ 

“p ^ ' I 

• P.fi. t P.37, 
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ifi jgeqereMr^b^^ ivt the primfe ^Hje, or'iir tbe dy&rjr 
otgam, It III of the greatest servke.*’’ ** Perhaps their W^y 
bef.ti)brvecl to presume, Uiot in all disorderar otV^bstnftet^q, 
woether glaridalar^obsti’ttctiofi in tli%^!mpe of 

sohirrua, of tubercle, acid concretion, 

&biipo it mayi assuuie, lliat alkaUin ito puW^s^tt 
i^itfceifiSlNly.” • - -r 

To tbc second publication announccu^nt tire li^ad of tMs 
aiticlcy. we arc desirous to direct the ntiontion of life mediCal 
an, because by oqr own experieftrt* and that of 
jjtionefs on^\iliosc observation and testiniopy wc can ibiy, 
JO enabled to join Ur. Armstrong in Iris commebdlttkiiA 
f.^^Oarbousttc ol ammonia. For several years, %vc khoiir 
it ball been employed in a public inkltnlfon in tbrb 
iPtCtropoHs, as wAl as in the private practice of some of 
medical officers connected with it, with very consideraUo 
acTvantage. In making tins statement we'^re far from intend- 
ir^ to om)Osc Ur. Armstiong^s claim to originality : tli e caii- 
did and ingenuous manner in which he writes, indWWrtfi 
to give full credit to the declaration that ** he has no recollec- 
tion of either written or oral testimony iff favour of the volatile 
alkali in sc ropbula ami with the experience aho^e alluded 
to$ we certainly do not apprehend tliat he could have becodie 
acquainted. ^ ' 

u The observations an scrnphula, which occupy the prtncipjSil 
part of this well wrjjiten essay, *arc;&o tamiliar t(/ the intrlHgent 
part of the profes'^ion and so i»onenilly adrpitted to be elirreht, 
that they do not demand ])articuJar notice ffom us. To Some 
of Otar brethren we may hint, timl the hint might be advantage- 
ously extended to tlio'-e who have the domestic nfanagement of 
ehild/ren, that their paScTits would be essentially bciietjte(>by 
their attention to ^me vciy sisisible and pertinent rerharks on 
the use of stimulating food,^ 6‘rinentecl liqucks, sca-bithingj^ 
and exposure to cold with the expectation of producing 
robust constitutions, or hardening as it is metaphorically and 
dangerously termed. Wc may also express our appitmtion 
of the remar](s which Dr. A. 1ms made on the medicines com. 
lAOnly resorted to for Ihc/ure of the scrophulous,^ with the 
exception of those on burnt sponge, an article wlflcb ye ven- 
ire to pronounce perfectly inert although a^jtbo risk of 
I^Ug classed with those who may he suspected << cidber 'yf 
i^fi^g sufficient experience, to enable them to ascertain 
mue of Uie medicine, or else^ of Aever having given it a'fair 
Chemical examinaflon may have detected a large 
pfoportibn of volatile alkali in sponge, ard yet calcined sponge 
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' raW nevertheless be ffdlhin^ more than cbarcori uniled^'WHll n 
Rtf|e muriate of sodanndphes^^te of lime, as tlfe amttmnifi 
would certaifiljr be ejtpellcd durine tjbe process of caleinatidirSr 
As Dr. A. b^l^es that volatile afikati ai^ niiiriate^Of soda^nie 
the aetive parts of the remedy, wby does he olgecft to^ihe 
exhibition of an jofusion of biimt sponge in water, bptfir these 
Sllb<ttaribe8 being solliblo in it :< yet he says this wp^acrifiee 
of real utility ; for^the ioAislon will prove, on trial, to be 
veiy infeiior in cffehi to the calcined spohge in substaiwtoiVl 
10 the fiist instance,* Dr. Aimstrong was induced 
ammonia in a scrqphuloiis case without any^yiew 
SCfophuIous power : he administered it as has often* beenmji^ 
ID combination with bitter medicines, to imprefro ihtjf 
of his patient and give tone and chergy to the systthn 
it the scropnulous aficctiori cfiminivsned. the 


was ^continued * and at length, without any alteration being 
made in the plau, t4e patient recovered. With the reasoning 
which followed, which ismot very satisfactory, wc have noUdng 
<!e ^js^e^cepting as it led to the administration of ammonia in 
many other cases of scrophula, and has therefore enabled the 
author from ample eaperience to pronounce it to be more 
generally usetiil tliari any remedy within his knowledge, and 
to declare that even under the most unpromising circum- 
stances he has scarcely ever given it without manifest advan- 
tage to the patient.” The ammonia is administered dissolved 
iifthe compound infusion of geiitiaii, in tlys proportion of two 
scruples or one drachm to seven ounces and a half of the 
infusion ; half announce of tinctiira g#*ntianae composita being 
added. Of this mixture three table-spoonfuls are given three 
times-daily. . The mixture for children contains only half the 
^hautity of ammonia, and the dose is^idapt^ to the age, .vary- 
ing from iialf an ounce to an oinicc and a Imlf* ^ 

1 mporta nt as /he disease undQr^consideration must necessarily 
appear to the medical practitioner, we arc afraid to trespass 
fonger at this time upon the patience of our readers by^ex- 
tenaing this article much further; otherwise we should offhi'a 
few remarks on the subject, derived from circumstances that 
have fallep under our own notiqp. We must however, be 
allowed to akid, that on the value of mercury as a remedy for 
srrophhlj^wc are completely at issue with Mr. Brandish. 
Our to that medicige we are glad to fortify by an ap<* 

'!Pea] J|C&e authority of Dr.. Saunder4.witb%hose preyudh^a 
agaiwtiic use of mercury* in general, we are by.no^ means dts-» 
posm to coincidei In stntmOus habits,” he asserts, that 
i|rercui} almost pivariably prejudicial, ami can only JwJ 
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exliibited with ex^neme caution, and at considerable intervals ; 
aoAindcoA so injurious ja this powerful iiietri to auch constii* 
tutions, thutif we werore<|tured to prodtuce^etruma hy arlificiidi 
nieiuia> action of mercury would probably^ the sooaort 
anecw^Uli tlie purpose/’ The regular employment of 
nutlH^ve^ bijit unstimulating food) long continued unioersion in 
aeaaiiii^d the steady ad{nimstratioii of cinchona, aiumonie,^ 
and ironS^yoiding the ineflicacibus peroxule* or caiiiornate of 
iron as it is now termed, will often we arepS^rsnaded, completely 
ermdieato this loathsome and destructive disease, and will 
least, arrest its progress. 


PWii^hemical Researches on the Blood and some other 
Animal Fluids, By William Thomas Brandc, Esq. F«R«S. 
PhiK TrArfs. Part I, /or 1-812. 


A nimal chemistry, the most obscure and difficult brahch 
of the science, has already been enriched l>y the ag|yK0i 
and ingenious experimentalist whose memoir is now b^re us. 
A former volume of the Piiilosophical /lansactioiis contained 
Un account of some well devised experiments, instituted for 
the purpose of ascertaining the composition of serum and 
^her animal fluids ; and estimating by this favourable specimen 
of (be talents of Mr| Brande, his fitness for the present under« 
tahing, wc entered with Tio ■common expectation upon (he 
inspection of a mOre extensive iiivestigation respecting the 
most important of these ^uids. » « 

In this instance, one substance and that belonging exclu« 
sively to the blood, was the leading object of inquiry. JLn the 
piosecutioii of it however, other substances present^ them* 
selvc^ to the jiotic''| of tlie author, as demanding exAmination 
before he could proceed with perfect satisfaction : and to this 
circumstance we a^c indebted ror some very i^Iuable informa* 
tion respecting the composition of chyle and lymph ; which ^ 
not only more accurate, but if we mistake not, much more 
ample thm any heretofore offered tp the physiologist. Besides 
possmsing more effectual means than his predecessors tor de* 
composing the animal fluids, Mr. Brande appear^ lb haye had 
better opportunities for supplying himself with some of the 
Auids on which he wished' to^ operate. In att^llning 


* On the Lfv^r, 4^ edition* ^ 


Xbi& we feel oursclves» in* justice Sound Uh state, Mviog ok a 
folwer occasion taxed 'ivith unproductive ami extn^lMgani 
expenditure of ahimal lile, tiff e:$ipertmental condjiK^Tof one 
individual belongin^to tlieaa'ne school. ^ 

An examination cl the cfiylc and lymph in orde*^^ 

K rc their compositicvn« with that of the bloQcl, nji 
r* Etrande to form an impoitant part of his 
Accordingly he colfected in a state of purity a sumcie 
fity of each fluid for examination : (fie formcii fro^ 
rncic duct about four hours after<an animal had (% 
aqd which he somewhat erroneously considcir(,]LW^ biTphllF' 
chjdo; the latter from the same vcsselipihen the^auiitial had 
been kept foi twen^four Iiouis without food this seemingin 
* no (respect to differ from t]ic fluid contained in the proper 
l imuliat ics. Ih^ considered to be pure Ij^mph. 

^i>oyle is represented to be an opaque fluid of a perfectly 
white colour, without ^lell but wiili a slightly salt and sweetish 
taste. In about ten minutes it had acquired the appearance 
of stiff jelly, and in twenty-four hours had separated into a 
coaguluiu, firm and contracted, and a fluid, colourless and 
transparent. The colours of litmus andturrperic arc not affected 
b^cliyle, althoKgh the blue iiifusihn of violets was slowly 
changed to green by it. Th^ coagnluni of fchyle resembles the 
caseous part of milk more than the fi^nne ot blood. Of the 
action of the alkalis which dissolve this coagiilum, and of the 
mitteraJi acids,, which when diluted also dissolve it, a minute 
detail is given : we shall only however tstop to mention, that 
nitril aci^, aAer acting upon i^ some wee^, converts it^into 
adipocire^ and diluted with three parts of water, dissolving a 
leaves a suffibtance remainiil^wiih the properties of gela* 
tine. By the destructive distillation the usual produets of 
animal matter were obtained | and the residuum consi^cd of 
mmiate of soda, phospfaate^^of lime, and slight tr|iccs of iron.r 
The serous part of chyle la ahewti to coptain some albumen^ 
twith sacctW!^ipe matter strpnglj/»rescSnbling sugar of milk, and 
Vke it bidSBPs of nitric acid convertible into the saccholactid 
oppHeelp. Cbariioal^ with phosphate of lime, 
dWK'iatimd carbonate of soda frcrc obtaifie4 the dc$tri^cj^yi( 
disti^pwof thispartofch^le. « I ' ^ , 

X,Piipn when exposed to J.he oftion Of alQofiol, tft:i4i 
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and alkalies ^iind^rwent no change, except beir^ rendered 
slight I y t'lrhid by the first of these agents» Vegetable colours 
were not al^ecteti by ft with the exception of the infusion of 
violets, which as by the actioti of chyle before noticed, 
rendered green, but not«tintil applied to the reejdauiti after 
evaporatidiv to dryne.ss. By exposing it to electro-chemicd 
an‘if)\sis,*noi lions of albumen were exliifnted ; alkaline matter 
bhing^^jWed nf the negative and muri.itic acgl at the positive 
surface or^tiio battery. After tiestiurtive dMillatioo a little 
muriate of soda without any iron remained. 

f l^experinuntsonthat pait of the ser*iim which isronn- 
mj^^l^^r/Tted serosity, detailed in tht-* ir.'xt section, confirm 
^(^.iminon Vhaiiitained liy Mr. Brando in, the paper before 
ilndwto, that g:elatine does not, as generally iK'licved, exist in 
that it is a <^)tripourid ofnlbnmen with excess 
fidkm* We sliall only briefly notice the veiy conclusive 
resubs obtalmcl by placing. the serum in the voltaic oifeuit. 
Into one ’oiinrc of serum diluted with three ounces of water, 
the condiulots from a small battery wei?*iut i oil need at Jhe 
distance of two inches from ca( h other. Solid albumen was 


deposited, and oeosionally lemoved, for the space afip»f3w5>i^ 
hours, after wliicli a mere de('oiu posit ion of water occurreil. 
From this fluid when infusion of galls ^Wls added no precipi- 
tate was obtained, nor was any gelatine afforded by evapoia- 
tion to dryness. When the albuminous part had b<‘en 
separated by adding one ounce of muiiatic arid to two of scrum, 
assisting their action*by ]ie*it, jniither electiieify nor infusion 
of ^all^ pjbduced any change on the filloied fluid. ButAvhfn 
in another experiment a sntidl quantity^ ot isin 4 >lass had 
, been previously added to the serum, a copioUs piecipitate was 
produced by the infusion of galls, after complete separation 
of the albumen by the \oUiic power. On cx'irninii^ the 
solid matter of serum obfliifsed by e\ apoiation, aftei incineration, 
it appeared toVonsAt of some f^irticles of ehnicoal, a cxnisider- 
able quantity of phosphate of,lirne, and slight graces of iron. 

In the fifth section, entitled sonu' eypcnnicnts upi>ii fSfe 
coagulum of blood, the author enters into some details by 
. which 'he has shewn that the quaqtitv of iron was similar 
whether obtained Iroin the ashes of Ine coagulum of blood 
allowed spontaneously to coagulate, or of tliat ^lj*ich was 
procured by stirring the blood whilst it was becciming solid,, 
and thereby diflfusing through the serum the principal part of ** 
tt\p' colouring ma|ter. In both cases the iron was so small in 
I quantity as ueirly to have escaped observation : naj^ evra\ 
when the cploufing matter of*a*pint 'of blood collected alter sub- 
voi.. y. NO. xix. 2 k » 
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sidonco from the serum in ivliicli it had becfi difTiiscd, in- 
cifieruted and examined, the traces of iron wcjre equally indis- 
tiijict ns till former. 'Fhese results it mky be rcmnjrkcd are at 
variance \\ ith those of llhades, Men^hini, and Others. Rhades, 
v/ho first iKiticed the existence of tron in the blood and not 
Men^hini as stated by Mr. B. in the introduction to [iispj>per, 
obtained ten ijrams and a half of iron from eleven oi^cs of 
blood, and Meaghini rcpiesonts it to constitute an bdflaredtii 
part of the wjiole lu^ss, VVccannot hesitate liowevdr,jin prefer- 
riufif the conclusioysof to those of tli.5 earlier^ i^b^tsls/ 

liaviii" thus disposed of tuo very general Un 

Braude proceeds iii*t1ie next &'*ctiori to deliver an of 

bis researches oil <he colouring matter of th^ blood ob- 
ject 'which he had principally in view in uydertaliklfg^ 
experiments. F or procuring thi^ substance, Mr. 
employed the sc rum of venous blooil, tiiroujsijli wb^ it had 
becif ditfused by aicitatiori durhig eon<?ulation. Not being 
readily dissolveii by serum the colouring matter gradually 
subsides, and renuuns when the siqiernabint liquid is poured 
off, in a vciy concern rdted form. Examined by the niicros- 
matti^r a|3pear^ to consist of minute globules, as first 
noticed by Leaeiilioek, which wlieo mixed with wat(*r are 
not dissolved as Mr. If. ami Dr. Young contend in opposition to 
common obsei vat ion ; but still reUinmg their figure, imparl: 
to it the coluuiing matter, and are then found according to 
Dr. Young, floating upon tlie surface. If this aecount be 
correct, aiul when the mistakes •into \vhu*h microscopical 
opservers of the lod glol>ules have been led by thftdcceptivc 
iriforrnutLoii of tln*ir insliuments >s remembered we shall 
be excused for cnfertaiiiing some doifbts, it* follows of course, • 
that the colour of llieseglolmU's is siipeificial; at least it seems 
to ifiTthat tilts must be llie case, in-order that the globules 
imry be cntiiely deprived of colour by immersion in ft fluid 
incapable of acting upon the substance witif which the colour- 
ing matter is united. We h^ixi that Dr. 'i'oung will cau- 
tiously repeal the experiments which lie is now preparing fVir 
publication, since without very great circuinspcrtioii, he may 
be diawii into the erroneous path which was pursucdlby Mr. • 
Hevbon„ one of his precursors in this enquiry. * 

As t!:istis the first attempt .which has* been made to ascer- 
tain tj^e j^^erties of the polouriiig matter of the blood in its 
detachcdjp^e, a copious account of the several particulars 
gjiserwKwiU we doubt iiOt be acceptable to many of our 
readiJ^'Ofi the solution already iiientioned Mr. Brandc • 

nuikJTSie following remarks : 

• • 
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This aqueous solutionr' fs^f a bright red colour and not very 
prone to putiefadtioni. When boated, it remains unaKcrt^d at tcmpe« 
ratorcs belo^ 100 or ^0^ of Fahrenheit, gt higher temperatures 
it becomes turbid and depq^sits a pale brow n sedimeq^. If in this 
state it be poured upon a filter, the water pa8<«cs through without 
coloffr; so>th&t expobure to heat not only destroys. the red tint, but 
re^deiw^hf' colouring matter insoluble in water. Alcohol and suly* 
phuiic etifiH^ added to this solution *aIso render it turbid, and when 
these mixtures were filtrated a colourless atid transparent liquor 
was Q||th)lied. The matter remainiitjg upon ths filter was insoluble 
in fn alcohol j and in sulphuric clhqr; but when digesteil 

( ifi^diHlFbb^iiiiatic or snlpliiiric arid a portion was taken up forming 
a browiil Solution* regard fhis soluble portion As a modification of 
tb^ by the operation of heat ; the inso- 

iitfblo had the piopcrfU's of albumen.” 

acid, and the sulphuric when largely diluted^ 
quickly dissolve the colouring principle of the blood ; 4he 
lattqr entirely, the former only partially, mitering one portion 
bright brown and nearly insoluble: the muriatic solution lids 
a dark crimson colour when view'ed*b/icflocted light, the 
phuric a beautiful bright lilac colour. Both the solutiorls ac« 
quire from transmitted light a green colou^ which is indeed 
servablc in all the acid solutions, and in some in a very 
markable degree Nitric arid even hugely diluted, always 
produces a decomposition of the colouring matter, and a few 
drops convert to a dark brown, the solutions just described^ 
Acetic, oxalic, citric,* and tartaiic acids are aqtive solvents 
of this partot the blood, exhibiting different shades of red or 
scarlet when seen by reflected light. . ^ 

, Each of the alkalies bofh in the pure and carbonated state, 
forms a deep red compound with the colouring principle ofjyhe 
blood : these solutions arc ycry pcrm.inent : the led colour is 
retained even when they are evaporated neaily to drynesS* 
If the alkaline sbluti(bisare supefsaturated with dilute sulphu- 
ric or muiiatic acid, t»hi*y acquire* a coloiii siiiiih'il to tliat of the 
direct solutions in these acids; whilst nitric acid previous to the 
saturation of the alkali heightens the colour of eru h (’ompoiind^ 
gnd wheu^in excess, renders them first ^ange, and la^tlv yellow. 

Concluding that like the colouring matters making a part 
of other coloured snbstancen, tfeat of the blood wight be 
brought firmly to adhere to difterent sjiirfares by means oS the 
alfinitiosof intermedia, M.. Braridc in oiderto coniidcte the 
enquiry, endeavourr^l to discovei appiojiiiate mordants, ^hi- % 
niiue And alum both miicn cnployed with tins intention by the 
dyer, ho four\d inefficient, (hecolours^hoiiirli Imght not being 
permanent., Oxide of tin Combined \>ilh the co.ouring prii - 
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ciple by mixing muriate of tin urith the aqaedus solution ^ Ibst , 
its'briUiant tint and became a dull red , when 'dried by 
sure to (be air of a warm room: the attempt was equally tin-* 
succehsfbl wlien potash was added more completely to decom- 
pose the muriate, or when supertartrate of potash \^s pres^ted 
to the oxide and colouring matter, in imitation of tile orpccss 
for dyeing scarlet with cocix^neal/ The brilliaiicy;,,/s^*olour 
although considerable waraever permanent. The 
tion of colouring matter sIm a solution of tannin, 
equal to that ot a cpipmOii ihadder red and appaf 1 e^lil|^piC|i(I ; 
but the most effect iial mordants disco voied by Sir* 

^ are solutions ofthfe nitrateol mercury and co'trosivQ su^flbuiite. 
By impregnating pieces of woollen cloth witl) sol IpfKiof ni- 
trate of mercury and corrosive sublimate and af] 
mersing them into the usual solution ot the colo^aiig matter 
of the blood, he succeeded in inqsaitiiig to them a pmnanent 
red tinge, uiialtcr^:>Ie by the aritoii of soap. By employing 
thb aminoiiiacal instead of the aqueous solution with the same 
Mjttfil^nts, calico and linen will receive a permanent colour«> 

MfJ Brande had an oppoituuity wliilst engaged in examin- 
^ the colouring luattei ot the blood, of analysing some ot the 
i^istrual discharge collected from a woman with prolapsus 
uteri, and therefore uninixed witJi other fluids. It ex- 
hibited the properties of a very concentrated solution of 
the colouring matter of the blood iii dilute serum, and when 
exposed to the usual analysis no traces of non could bo 
detected : bad the intense colour beem derived ,from iron, 
this ntetal ou<rht to have been discovered in proportionate 
afiundance. No globules could bb perceived in this fluid, 
although putrefaction had not advanced so tar as to have 
occasioned their destiuction. JLfik^ artificial solutions of the 
'‘cc^oiirjng matter of the blood, this natural dtschaj^ ex. 
bibited a green tint when viewed by trails' nitted light. These 
circumstances^^ with otliois dw- which we cannot now with 
propriety enlarge, tend to establish an opinion entertained 
by many respecting tbt^ uterine discharge. According to 
those physiologists, it' 4 i 3 ^s not consist of blood po'ured into 
the uteius dirc<*ily from the vessels spread f*pon its internal 
snrtace, ^ Ijut is the result cf (hut species of vascular action 
which constitutes secretion ; or in other words it is not blood 
Wbic h is poured out, but a secreted fluid strongly lesembling it. 

That our readers may bc^eiiabled tp obtiuii a complete and 
connected view of the results of thes^ mvestigatioris, W 9 have 
extracted from the rem irks on the ex^wiriMMmtal detaiU wich 
constitute the concluding section, tIA Stowing statement* 

«« From the es^pciknents related la the sacoad section, U appears 




tllat siilphoric add itSecis changes upon the coagulam of ch^Ie 
similar ta those which Mr. ila^chett has obserred to result ftoui 
the action* of dilote nitric add upon the coagulated white of egg* 
This last substance hOwc^er^ is not conrCrtihle into gelatine bjr 
- means of sulphuric acid, whereas in these respects tile card of milk 
refembles that of cliyte : this circumstance as well as the more ready 
•soliiHl^ty of the coagu’um of chyle dilute^ than in ctmeentraCed 
points out a strong a^ialog^ between those two bodies. 

The experiments tn prove tli(h^ non«c^(stence pf gelatine In 
"tiioltdteh of bloody will, 1 trusty ffjpUeenied sufficiently decisive z 
" that that abundant plilitslmate principle pf animaU Is 

' SC*t)aratod from the blood in which it hds been supposed 

? *tb ^Mbit re^y farmed, but that it Is an achial iproduct of secretion. 

**^'WS#b|>ro^ortion of^ iron aiToidtd by the iucincration aif 
of animal ^coal is much less considerable than 
wo led to suspect, and the cxpciiuients noticed In the 

fifth section, shew that it is *001 mote abundant in the Colouiiiig 
ipattcr of the blood, than in the other substances which were stib* 
mitted to examination ; and that ti «ces of i^ ma^ be discovered in 
the chyle which is white, in the scrum,! and in the washed crassa^ 
menlum or pure libriiia. ^ 

The inferences to which I have ailiuhd in the first scctioiiy 
are strongly sanctioned by these facts^ and coincide witj^^^thg 
opinion which has been laid before the Royal Society, by Dr« 
Wells, respecting the peculiar tialtiro of the colouring prineiplic of 
the blood, and support the argUmeiil there adduced. 

That the colouring matter of the blood is peifeclly indepen** 
dent of iion, is sufficnntly evident from its* general chctptcal 
vicisitudes. and it appeais probabienliat it may prove more useful 
in the art of dyeing than has hitheito bteii imagined, since neither 
the alkalies nor the acids,* with the exception of* the iiitiic, have nitich 


tendency to alter its hue.’* 

Since we became ^cguuintcd with the satUfadory T!xpPt:i- 
medts perfprraed by Dr. Wells, nmny of whuh we#liave 
repeated with sViniar resufts, wo never could bdupt the 
opiitiofi, that tlie /colour ol l>k)od is dcTiv^d^rom the o;xide 
iron which it may contain. We also bebexod, as Mr. 
Btai^e now believes, that the variations which under difTerent 
circumstances its colour has beeff|^ observed toexhibiU y^ete 
dependent Upon changes in thearriin^eirent or contj^nnatum of 
its constituent part^, andtnot ppl&a diliejent statc^of oxidize- 
imcnf of iron. Still however, Ihcj argument so lift* as depend^ 
upon Mr. Braude, is lett without the full force demonstra- 
tion, because be h^ uot giveA to it that w eighty vvhicli^w ill 
* i^vfaya lie defireA wm great precision in regaid to ^iiautity. 
'^When be annual s&Ibstauces whicli contain itou 

and jti are without tlbloiir, he proves sdtficieiitly that iron is 
« net tieoessariljr conneeted with colour ; but when he asserts 
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that two fluids differing in the intensity of their colotir, do not 
owe that colour to the iron which each contains because the 
qiiarrtity in each is similar, we feel dissatisfied wifhdiit know-^ 
iiig what the acfiial quantities arc, and without determining by 
actual comparVson, that they are equal. They must be exactly 
equal, or less in the more intense, to make the argiiihent cofti- 
plete. The subject, as we arc sure ISJlr. Brando is wcllaurtire,* 
is not yet exliauSted ; and wlihn he resumes fhese eri^iiries 
for which no chemist •‘is faster qtialififd, wo liopc liewitf'be 
fully imprcssul wLth«tlie nece(t$ify whilst attempting to selllo 
such perplexed questions, of pursuing the most scvere{aitd - 
rigorous mode of inycsligation. ^ 


MEDICAL AM) SURGICAT. INTELIJGENCE. 


CONSISTING OF ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIONS OF VARIETIES IN 

.r ffHE APPEARANCE AND TREATiMENT Ol^ DISEASE. 

I » 

' (LdRtmunioations we rr'quosted lo be adibesseil to tlio Editoi?, 
at Me. UiuIcMWood s, 40, Wr&t SnuthfielU, Loudou.) 


AtL /. Report of the City of T ondon Truss Society^ relative 
to the Situation and Occia rente of Hernia at different 
• Periods of Rife, (3onirniiiiicated hy John Taunton, Esq. 
Syrgeon lo H^at Institution, 4o 4\ie City and Finsbury 
Dispensaries, and Lecturer on Anatomy afid Surgery. 

The followins: statement of the sityatiou ,and occurrence 
of hernia, at diffeicnt periods of life, has bcoii obtained 
principally frorn patients relieved by the City of London 
Truss Society, within the short jieriod of four ycarr an^ a 
half, ^nd entirely under niy own observation- • 

In 3176 patients, 2702 were males, and 474 were females^ 
the situation of tfie^ hernia in each case will be seen in the 


following table. 

loi fcR*n,Ll I 

ISO right ^^oral $ ^*Hlepior4l ^ 


• 2194 single 


18 ventn 


$m 


sm 
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202 Patients were rdipvctl with trusses under 10 years of agt 
160 (lo. - » - - bctwop*i 10 and 20 - - do, . 

3h- dot ----- "" 20 — 90 - - do, • 

506 do. .... - 30 — 40 - , - do. 

63 i do. 40 — 50 - - do, 

664 Uo.'^ 50 _ 60 - - do. 

43a^d ), jSO — 70 - do. 

168 70 — SO - - do. 

JO, do. - - - - 8(V-^ - - •do. 

«*cto,. 90 _ JdO - - do. 

3176 


From the most accurate estimation wlucli I have bee^ 
enabled to make, I have i|^> doubt of this inahuly exittin^f 
in o!ie perb )n in through the whole male population of 

this kiniifdom, and even in « much greater proportion among 
the labouring classes of the community, in nianufacturirig 
district^, particularly in those persons wh6 arc employed’ in 
weaving. ' ' .. 


II. On the CottlposUion and U»^ of a nex Solution of 
Ferrum Tart t ns a turn. By George Birkbeck, M. D. 
Physician in London. 


In consecjuciice of some experiments o*i the preparation 
and propeitics of leciuiii tartcyrisatuni which itere mentioniid 
infhet^'nth mitnber of the London Medical lleview, I have 
been induced .iccjuently to employ it dissolved in water, in 
various .state's of disisee; Having found tliat the medicinal 
eflicacy o^ the iron was equal if not supciior to that o^ny 
preparation in co?nmon use ; ami likewise that thfc ferruginous 
flavoiy was much Ic^s ‘{lerccivdble than iti any compound of 
an acid and Hie same (|uantity of the metal, I havc'recoin- 
raonded to several ^uactilion^rs, its employment instead of 
vinum terri, inistnra ferri composifa, or fei rum vitriolatura. 
From many of ILch' I have received iavourable reports of 
its operation, and I am thendbre designs through this medium 
still fiiithcr lo^'xtcrni the knowledge of it, • 

When wa(cr is j cured pii tartar isatum^prepared 

accoriung to the imptMfect dm clions contained in flic l4)ndon 
Piiarniacopu'la, a portion is dissolv«‘(l ; but as ite contains 
much metallic iron, vuth vcijMittte of thofartiatc of iyn, n 
medicine is iormed of Very trifling power. Even when the 
ferrum tailarlsatumis made acfiurdAig to the judicious dircc- 

" 1 # 
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lions conveyed in the publication before* mentioned, an 
imperfect aitlioii^h niiic!i more powerful sotutipn is obtained. 
Tlii^ solution is iini^erfect becat^ liable to decomposition and 
change, cvci^ if kept in close vessels. In order to obviate this 
imperfection, Mr. Phillips who breparod all the solution 
with which the trials have hitherto been made, li«$^o(]i|ed 
the following process.* Sixty-foor parts of cream of t^tar, 
arc to l)c mixed with thirty of filings of soft irop^r^ the 
ma^s durpig the actiou of the tartar upon (he iron, water fhould 
be occasionally adek^d; and^ the digestion is to be epntiaued 
until it appears by tho test of liftnus paper, that the .?tcid h 
perfectly saturated with iron. To this seven timea its v^eigtit 
*'f water is to be adde<l, which easily dissolvi's the tartarised 
iron, when triturated, and the fluid readily pn^es through the 
filtre. For the purpose of saturating any redundant keid, 
Mr. P. has recently added ammonia, expelling that which may 
be irfexcess by subsequent exposure to heat. After standing 
aorne time tlicrc ^ a deposit of tartritc of lime from 1/ie 
scliition thus prepared, ujfiieh Ijcing removed, it is permanently 
transpsy-jcnt. The colour of the solution is, a deep greenish 
brown, having when the acid has been perfectly saturated, 
▼ery little of the chalyl>eate taste. It contains about one eighth 
part of its weight of tartarised iron, or about 3*3 per cent, of 

S roxide ; indeed the qu intities have lately been so adjusted by 
r. Phillips, that each fiuidounce of the solution contains 
exactly sixteen grains of the oxide. 

*In exhibiting the solutio ferri ^artarisati it may be mixed 
with plain watiT, or with afiy of the aronmtic waters. It may 
also oe given alougVif h tlie tonic and bitter vegetable infusions, 
and with any of the Ciarbonated alkalies, or even pure ammonia, . 
jionen)f these havii|g the power to decompose the tartrite of 
iron. In all the cases in which irou ji| indicated this prepara- 
tion may be employed ; and it^seems peculiarly well titied for 
those disorders in which the nauseous nvfxture recommended 
by Dr. Griffitl^s Iras been fou^jft beneficial. Judging from a 
few' instances in which it has been tried, 'the combination of 
this solution with carbonate of ammonia, is likely to afford the 
greatest advantage to patients labouring under some Vorms of « 
scrophula, that medicint* alone can produce. The dose for 
children, Hvbo take it witVAfttr dillTculty*, should vary accord«> 
ing to'thc age from twenty drops to one drachm : adults may 
take from one drachm to three; or even half an ounce if 
suf&cfcntly diluted. * t ♦ ^ 

,, ^ ■ ... f 

^ Vi<ie an Experimental ExanniiAlion vf tlie last ciliUmi of the Pharmacopuela 
liondmensifi, by RichaVd Phillips.* * 
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AUtf IJXf Cases of Ruptufe of tht" Vretha^ mcteeUpg'^^a 
ihntasion of thi Pentwsunif niccessfuUj/ tr sated. ^Coni?- 
OMinicatfid by John palter, Mei^ber of tiie Itov<i{ Colley 
OitSii1’geoa& ui London, and Surgeon to the 85tli Aegiixient 
• orToot • 



rejr, twenty of a miln of a sickly aspect, 

^ jjpaed cast of body, Wu from^a height, across a 
jCdt^'tiMn the perin<ouni. gwelUng and tension oS 

the parts #oin ihe anus to the scrotum succeeded, with great 
disebbrafion. Leeches ^cre applied, and the bleeding 
eu^ofiraged by Varm fomen|aiions ; after which a pouftice was 
employe^ and a saline purgative given, which operated 
largely during the day. Xn the evening he took m opiate 
draught with tirtarUed antimony, which procured alleviation 
of bis pain, and produced some sh^op. ‘'The next day. he ^ 
had much tension of the abdomen^ ailo was unable to void his 
urine* The catheter was intioduced without much dsdSculty. 
and a large quantity ot urine dear and untinged with blora 
drawn otF, and the operation was reiieated as often as the 
patient expressed much uneasiness trom distension of the 
oladder. A similar plan was puisued with Uttlc variation 
for seven or eight days, during which the symptoms were not 
materially arrested.* Thp 4'^^^^^ration at ^ this time had 
extended to the scrqtuni and which were almost buried 

in the swelling, and which Iiad now become somewhat 
oedematous. In the night ot the eighth during a press* 
mg effort to make water, he was seized with a pain of a much 
more acute kind than what he h id beforC^experh need, ^ntl on 
attemptit^ to pass acatAcferit met with considerable resisiatlceji 
and could nof nowlie got into*the bladder as usual. * 

^ Unavailing atterlpts were made to introduce catheters 
of di^brent sizes and cuives, but the obstacle could not be 
surmounted. The point of the instrument seemed when it 
had arrived a little beyond the bulbjms part of tlie urethra, to 
quit the cand and get into a pqifi^ on the leftsidf of tho 
jra^e. • • , Jp ^ > 

The man^s health was now becoming much discraered from 
constant pain. The pulse was rapid, tongue furied,* much 
thirst, universal heat on the sFdn, appetite lost and sleqp 
disturbed. It was determined to pass the catheter as^far as 
possible, and to make an inciiilbn which 

De felt externally on the left sl^iofibe seaiv Tins 

Wffs accordingly done to tbe^lent Of jpore thau two inches, 
vpiA r« go. SIX. S <f 
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^broojB'h the intei;umepts, mucb in the eame direction as in 
litbdfomj. A lar(;e mass of coagulated ^nd griiraons blood 
was pressed *out by the fingers, which was followed by ft 
discharge of watery fluid to the extent of a quart«at,lea^'olt 
a strong urinous smell, and highly tinged with blood. yThe 
catheter might then be distinctly tell and seen, having Ifoand! 
its way through the iiftwly formed aperture in the membcftnous 

S art of the urethra« The patient’s sufferings became ittinie* 
iately ’ relieved. A ^large, quantity of water drained off 

during the night, winch reduced the parts nearly -to their 
ordinary dimension^ . On the following day, when the dressing 
rvas removed, the patient was directed to exart an eitert to 
make water, when the whole contents of the bladder escaped 
through the wound. . 

A flexible elastic gum catheter r^as then introdpeed, and left 
in the bladder, through which the roan voided his urine, whioh 
however, came away pptlpr by the external opening, but 
chiefly by the catlieter, till the wound began to heal. The 
urine tb^h gradually resumed its natural coarse, and hc'perfectly 
recovered in about a ^raonth from th« time of the accident, 
without any other bad symptom. 


Art. TV. Case of IHcers andjdhfr Morbid Appearances irt 
Ike Duodenu'my with Chapges in the wl^ole Intestinal Tube 
from pte-oious Dvtease. Communicated by '1'. 1. Dftvis, 
M. D. Physiciait in Bath. • • 

Mes* Pratt, jet. 40, complained on Friday March 10tb,oi^in 
in her stomach, for which she took souia laxative pills, lu^ 
moVed hpr bowels without affording any relief , to the Jiain. 
On Sunday she was attacked with chills ; (Violent pain at the 
scrot^ulu*) cordts, but rather tohidrds the left side ; and vomit* 
ing at every thing taken into the stomach. The pulse, bo\jrev», 
was natural, the skin cool, and pressure upon the pi(||rt did 
not ^gravate the pain. She thought that relief followed the 
appUcatiun of hot flaiinejs. Monday. , Pain dnd vomitigg 
as before, lytfa hiccough. Pulse 10$. skin hot. Thirst urgent. 
Tuesday. The matter vomited had a reddish brovvn appear* 
ance, resetnbling thin chocolate. Abdomen and epigastric 
reflion tense fur the first timd. Pain and hiccough ea before. 
Pulse 190. Skin hot. Thirst urgent. Wednesday. Became 
easy last ot^muiig myespecttqthe pain, but the oUt«uyiftpVW>f 
continued, and she died at nbon. * 
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Blood was drawn from tbc arm and from the part aiFecfed 
meansT of cupping ^rl&ssel^ without any abaferiient of' the 
symptoms. The «m<raidTies given were all rejected. ^No 
^acuations were obtained -although glystcrs W'^re repeatedly 
emttoyod.^ 

^ iMoaf eight years ago she laboured under ascites, of which 
the was' cured; since tfeit pi?rio(l she hn^ had two severe 
attacks of d> sentcry. » 

Dmdtiion . — Extensive adhesions bel wen the peritoneum 
Had oiheotuni, particularly near the yubis. The onientuiU 
appeared Very ^ red and of greater length than usual. The 
small intestines were of a bright red colohr, and distended to 
more than twite their usual diameter. The large intestini^ 
weVe for the most part l^markably small and contracted, 
exhibiting only slight and partial marks of inflammation. On 
passing the hand between the duodenum and fiver, a rupture of 
the former took place about two inches beWw the pylorus, and 
A large quantity of fluid tinged ^wijh bile escaped from* the* 
intestine. The duodenum was found upon exarninatiorj^to be so 
thin as to have lost its natural structure : its inner surface 
was inflamed and m.trked with distinct ulcerations. This 
morbid condition extended fiveor six inches below the pylorus, 
beyond which the intestine again assumed a more natural 
appearance. The pyloiic portion of 1 he stomach presented , 
upon its inner surface a granulated structure, probably the 
commencement of ulceratTon.* The pylorus •^as not atwdi 
thickened, but its^oriiice barely admitted the introduction of 
the middle finger, ^ ♦ 

In following the course of the intestines the lower part of 
the ilium appeared of the natural size, or even smaller, but it 
was more highly inflanft'd than any other part of the whole 
canal. "Tlie^olon at its sigmoid flexure, and the rectum, were 
smaller than natiirfl, and "bound down by firm adhesions. 

Therd was only a very ^Inall quantity of* feculent iwttter 
in the large intestines, and nothing except the fluid wove* 
mentioned in the small ones. 

Art. V. Cases ofi Intestinal Worm^ in which tKe Ohnfm 
Terebinthime Itectificatum was employed. C^fliimunicate^ 
by the same. * , * 

To oiie part of my last comihunication, viz. Effect of 01. 
Teieb. ttecU 1 hare to ad4 the; case of a boy 12 years of 
age, to Whom ondoatiOe was giv#»n foUowpdhy naif art drtnee 

2 . 1*8 
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two houTfi afterwards. He was slightly sick, at|fl had only Wd 
evacuiitiori irom the bowels, viui which about tea yaWiOf 
tsenria lata was discharged : he is now very well. 

The lady, <' who injected four ouncds with the same quantity 
of warm milk, for ascarides, has since inforroed«nq tbat^ to 
render her case more certain, she soon after injected the/nm^ 
quantity pure and uncombinod. It gave her pain, but slie 
was able to bear it, a(id suffered no other inconvenience. 


Art, VJ. Notices oftsferkral Important Operations for Aneu^ 

, rism. • 

• We are glad to find that the ligature of thf external iliac 
artery in cases of inguinal aneurisyi has at Icnf^lh been prac- 
tised upon the continent. The history of the following case, 
in which it was performed by M. Delaportc, one of the prin- 
cipal naval surgeons at Brest, is extracted from the7lh volunie 
.of the M^moires fle la Societe Medicale d’Eraulation de 
Parts. ^ • 

Peter<!!lcck, a marine, 60 years of age, of a good constitu- 
tion, was ad nutted into the naval hospital the 1 Ith of August, 
1809, for a tumor in tUe left groin. This tumor bad existed 
eight or ten months, and extended six inches down the thigh, 
and five transversely from the spine of the ilium to the puoes. 
The pulsation was visible and the limb was very oedematous. 
The tumor had^ increased to a very considerable extent until 
the 3d of January, 1810, when the operation was performed 
in the same manner, as recommended by Mr. Abernetby and 

S ractised by several surgeons in tWs country. The only 
ifiiculty in the operation was the deiachinent of the artery in 
attent^ting to pass the ligatures with iQpsault’s aneurism needle. 
Two ligatures faite avec les lacets dont se sei^/eAt les 
femmes”) were applied, but the* vessel was^ot divided in the 
inter^i^e. Ni^e hours after <be operation the heat of the 
lef% was greater than that of the right-^i^the heat and 
sensibility of both were the same on flie following day.^ The 
limb was continued in a favourable condition, but a phleg- 
monous jewelling appeared in the loins of the satui; side on the 
5ili day — 1^ patient was also fevenish, hie bowels disordered, 
hispig^ sleepless. Tjie oedema had nearly disappeared, 
the tumor was stationary but softer — on the 8th day the fevei^ 
Ycrv much increased, but the limb and tuuior to the 
lUpsi favouiabj^condition, and ^he innaoimatiou on the loiim 
had disappi^^. On the iyening of the ilth day ^ tumoi . 
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appeared ineroa^d in eiase, ii vtas soft and of a violet eoToufi 
bat withoat pain the li^ound also bad the siame appearance— 
On the 12tb day t^e thigh w^s cold and discoloured; tficre 
were some vamtioTis in* the tumor and the phii>e waa amalir 
Ondl^ iSth day the inort i heat ion extended to the knc^^Hi the 
anteaior port of the thigh only; the pulse was> feeble (Capil- 
Jaire) and there was slight delirium. In th^ night he died. 
Upon dissection the abdomen was found to be quite healthy^ 
the lowei^ part of the colon on the leftside adhered to the 
peritoneum, opposite to the wound ; behind the peritonenm 
and in the loins was a collection of matter ; — the iliac artery 
was examined Irom its origin to the cniial arch, the side^ 
were thinner arxl more dilated than in tlieir natural condition 
— it was not yet obliterated^ither above or below the li^atures^ 
which were so firm that injection thiown into the inferior part 
of the aorta, after having tied the primitive iliac of the oppo- 
site side, did not overcome the resistance wjiicl) they afforded* 
The tumor was filled with foetid clo^ ; the upper end of* the ’ 
artery was under Paupart’s ligament. It was at the dist^mce of 
four inches from the lower, which presented cvdouble orifice by 
the origin of the profunda and the feiiioral. The injeetjon 
entered by the profunda, and was found upon dissection in 
the femoral artery. The mortification of the limb and the 
death of this patient unquestionably was not owing to a 
deficiency of bloody after the ligatuic of the external iliac 
artery, since the lim6 lived; the oedema disappeared, and the 
heat corftinued natural until thd day. M. DelapotjL^ 
imputes the mortification of the ihigli a«ci the death of the 
patient to the effect of tlie blood confined in the sac, upon a 
constitution worn out by the previous fever. We are happy 
however, in having our power to leport the succe|sful 
restilt^ofl^o qther cases in w hich this opci at ion has recently been 
performed, the by Mr. Dorsie of Philadelphia, and the 
other by Mr. Kirby of Dublfti. In both casc4i the qj^ej^tion 
was perfectly successful. * 


VIL Case of Digestion of the Stomach aftet Death* 
Communicated Jiy the Editors. ^ 

A female infant, five months old, had for some time been 
afflicted with a swelling of the belly, difficulty oP breathing^ 
and green slimy stoolsi which in^tbe eaily stage of thejdiseftie 
had been much relieved by iijerc^fial medicines. * Upon dis- 
section on4he fourth day after det^h, the liver xios found very 
much enlarged, and of a bright orange colour. It extended 
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below tlic navel, and was of a clajev structure. The israll 
bleeder was very large and disteadvd with green«biiei The 
ducts were pervious. Upon raising the , liver a quantity of 
dark colourfcd piiltaceoiis mass, llSte linseed poultice^ was 
found in the situation of the stomach, the greater pITrt .of which 
had been dissolved by its own secretions. The whole rf thtd 
greater end and* middle of tife stomach, particularly on the 
posterior surface, were destroyed. The oesophagus was con- 
nected witli the pylrrtis only by a slender remnant, which con- 
sisted principally o( .vessels. The edges of the remaining 
part of the stomach were quite tender and gel tinous The 
mucous coat was much more extensively dissolved than the 
others; what remained of the dissolved portion was a mere 
muedaginons film.* 'I'he concave* surface of the left lobe of 
the liver and the dinpiiragm around the oesophagus were 
digested ; they were j)ulpy, teiideV, and in some places almost 
fluid. The other yisceia were healthy, excepting the meseu'* 
teriS glands, which wege sjightly enlarged. The body was 
not ill the least putrid, though it IicmI been dead four days and 
the weather was very hot : it was not then stiff. The blood 
was fluid. There weif no polypi in tifc heart. The child ate 
a cake soaked in water about an hour before death ; the appe- 
tite throughout the complaint had been ravenous. The body 
had been kept in the supine posture. 


Art. VII L Ca^e of a singular Malformation of the Heart 
Gdnimunicated by tl^e same. 

Afi infant was attacked soon after birth with difficulty of 
breathing and convulsion^, and the sikih ivas observed toJ:>e of 
a dc«) purple colour. The he?t of the body dio^Vcr, wah 
not MOW the natural standspd. The ^bild died on tho 
day . VFpon dissection** the pulihonary artery was 
be deficient, and instead of it there was a slender 
impervious ligament, extending from the situation «of the 
right ventricle to the d iictus arteriosus. The ngli^ ventricle was 
nearly obliterated, There was a mere depression in its situa« 
lion. Th^si'ight auricle was Ihige* and communicated by an 
extensive foramen ovale of tvhich the valve w'us very imperfect^ 
Vith the left auricle. The {eft veiiticle and the aorta were 
natnraF. The^dtictus arteiiosuswas very large and divided ^ 
into two braithlies, which entirely supplied the lungs, without 
receiving blood from the pulmonary artery. ^ 
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Art« 1. Anaiomieet Phi/siolof^ie du Systente NeroeUx tn 
tt du Cerveau en particulier^ avec des Observa* 
tions sur la possibilitSde reconnojfre ptusieurs dhpositiom 
intellectuelles et morales de Vholhme^ et des animaux. par la 
configuration de leur Uies. Par F, J. Gall ct G, SpfiTzhcim. 
Deuxicme Volume* • Physiologic du perveau en particulier. 
Avec vingt^sept planches en folio. Premiere Partie^ sAem 
quinze planches. Paris, . Imported by Bulau. 
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W E [lave already followed «our authors through their 
account of the structure of the nervous systems, and 
, have pointed out their principal discoveries, and their opinions 
with regard" to the orgaiiisaticm of the braiii.^ in tqis^and 
succeeding volumes^tljcy propose to treat of the functions 
l^^tboia^r, proceeding upon^tbe supposition that th^y hhv(S 
•<ij^(Jy ^ovM its^organisation to be the same in pV^-* 
with ihat of the j^rvous sjmiKms of the abdomen, j 
thorax, of the spine, and of the external senses. " ^ 

In the part before us their object is to establish bj^ of^rra* 
,tion add reasoning the general minciples 011 which their 
* opinions arefonnded, reserving for the lastVolumctheadditioiiat 
proofs which they hav^ obtainedLof the residence o^4Mirt{d{iIar 
faculties in particular organs. In the vo!ii|^ before ua they 
do not therefore proceed far in ^fais intc^ling investigation . 
of the physiology .of probmti which frj^ nf ill 

, obscurity has hitherto puzzlec^ the^most subtle thinkers, aud 
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givoH rise to some of the most absurd specul^itions Trbicii ever 
floated ill the visionary regions of metan^ysics. In what 
d<*grce our aninois have been mt!^re siifccessful thin their pre* 
ilw'ss^jl^iu tliis (UfiicuU inquiry, or if indeed theyJ^ivp made 
any ncivince in K, is yet to be th termined. We have beev/so^ 
much iifiatifieJ byHlio de Tionstr!\*ive part of their labours, and^ 
by their rern iiks on the functions of the external senses, that 
we hope we sh ill notun the end have to class them with those 
physiologistb wlio may be said to have 

‘ such seething brains, < 

Such shaping fantasies, that appiehcnd 
• More than cool leason ev^i comprehends,” 

have enliviaeJ ivhi^ to some might appear a dull 
discussion, by enteri’or into a vaiief}' oi impoit.mt topics 
.vyhiji at fi#wi fjicign to thiir subject. They net 

oul vlike a ^tonrial vievi of„t he functions of the brain in its 
sound JVid d^ran 'fc<l stjiles, bat enter also into virious xnotal 
aud metapIn *>ici! ili^qMisitlons, and touch on many points 
Kgaiciingf do iition, a»Jthe principles 6{ legis ation, \vc do 
not think however tint in so doii^ t!iey have gone much out 
< Ptln ir wav. They havcthought -njit by ageneral exposition 
< oftheirpiinciples to endtwooi at fii^t todoaway tliogrouudless 
pi euuliccij which had lieen raided ctgainst tJjcm ; and to lead all 
to (Sc Hibx r exaipinatlo \ oi a dottiiiie which the ignorant and 
timid lubl aiihout cause held out as dangcious to religion and 
morals, ruid wbicli "^the wit had degraded by his attempts to 
render it lidiculoiis. Regarding also man os a moral agent, 
eiidcAvdd individually with diffeicnt innate faculties and dis. 
posiiioiib connected ^>ith internal organisation, it becomf^jQ 
the m||^er in which they view tlie subject a Icgitimaiie sutyeefc 
pf ^bn^Og ical inquiry, far ccla^^wi niay improver 

goo^SId coun&ract evil qualities ? It is*me mult of thpir 
iavO^l^tioas-i'on (his licud which leads thetn to determine 
wrhat should be the exact objects of legislative enactments for 
the prevention of crimes ; and to what extent should 1^ ' 
earned m ^hc puaishmeot of those^ who from origmal cpnfqf. 
ination,,or ^pewawoP of thesd qualities, cannot be considered 
as responsible aj wBk is pot n place for ns to 

dwias# poinMTmypbyaiqtU and wo shall con&ne oitrsdvtt 

fii>iedyto%^y»u2ogic4iagn|ne8oft>«r]GAithors. 

*^lu comjd^ring the brain as uto|eat of th^'Sbal, that cob* ‘ 

diliou q|F matter which is ntore pniiKDalhtoly and Hoani&s^ 
conoeatw with the qualities of .the mind, our authbrs ohfy^ 
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fall in vi<J» nwi*'* commonly received notioM on tlnwulycct. 
Not' ate they the first Who have looked to jextertlal frathres 
arid characters of ftie head as designating the tflertfe^ or less 
pQClfectio{i«f|£ the mental qualifies. Jliit they are oruuwl in 
assigait^ to each mcfatal quality a distinct material ia 
the brahi, on the developemoiitS)f .which the*{K;tft'‘Ction of the 
quality neoessai ily depends, it is to tinj demimsfratioii of thia 
point that all their labouis are directed, i^n order to esfaWish 
their opinions, they have consequenljy first to resolve the 
questions — does man bring with him liifo the woild eeilain 
determined dispositions and faculties, or does he aequiie them 
by intcrcoiiise .with things around him ? and how far are cor- 
poreal organs superfluous, or indisjrensable for the dcvelopo- 
inent of these mental proiK'ities ? Tlieir niiswci is summed up 
in the position, that the qualities of the mind arc innalO) and 
tltat the dcvclopemei<t of these qualifies denends on organisa- 
tion, as the seal contains the germ of^the ^ant, but upoirtbe ' 
condition of the soil depends its vegetation and perfection. It 
is this principle which forms the basis of all their dootfines on 
the functions of the brain ; and their endeavour is to ostabltsh 
its truth by facts which wi<l stand the tests ot examination and 
ej^perience, before they prSceal to the demonstration of the 
special organs of the different mental qualities. 

There can be nooccision to follow the authors in their 
illustration of the fiiit parhof their position, that man is liMn 
endowed with certain determined dispositions and propensities, 
forming the inherent and distinctive altnij^utes of his mind. 
The fact is as evident that otlier animals are born with cer- 
tain instincts, and certain predomimting qiulifies. if man 
possesses faculties whict «§eutially distiiiguiA him from the 
iMofitHpreation, “ be possesses also,” say oiir authors, « in 
Ms Brain, parfii wbifh other aiiiiuals h,ive not. It is agrw th^t 
fn fliiiioals the quq^ics are moiti pcitcct in prouoition 2%tr 
brain is composed of more parts, and as tiiese aiWemfe 
develoDcd ; and why should man form an exception to S 
ml law? His sublime faculties' are ifot the work of his oWil 
invention, nor^re they derived from tlic external world ; thay 
ate the gi^ of the Deity, wlm gUres also thej^aus.,propcr fbt 
the exercise of them.” , » • 'dwT • • 

In speaking of innate dispositfoDs, an^pnate ifiotal Md • 
intellectual Acuities, fjiey are cdrefal ndpife confbiiml tfic^tf 
with fd v» s acquired by the int^pue^te acthm of the externar 
seusa^. "Itte latter. o^ingiing,ffom eatt^rnaT objects, are 
a<|e«l^ntid. It is the aH^ions, and passions, and such focul- 
. 2uS 
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tiesMtliOB» of comparing scnsatioas and idefis, ofibnnin; 
judgments, and drawing consequences from causes^ and not' 
tbe pnrticaLM acts of Uici>e faculliea upoti external obj^tey 
w&icli they consider as innate, and tbe nature of^bicb i^ia. 
iDorei|piNiliarly tfaeir object to investigate in tbe ptebent^jia> 
quir^. On the urtber band, in spying that the exercise of 
any intellectual faculties depends on conditions of matter, tbey^ 
do not mean to say^lbat these faculties are produced by any 
particular organisalum, but that special material conditions’ 
are necessary for their tlevelopcmcnt. They wish not only to 
prove that there is* an essential and intimate relation between 
the exercise of the properties of the mind, and the organisation 
of the brain, but that there are dptinct o^ans in the latter, 
the fiuh*, if we may so express it, of dimrent fundamental 
qualities. This is a part of thtur doctrine which has been 
much misrepresented ; and which has in consequence given 
risep^to the imputation of their being materialists, Tbe ipistafe 
is that of confounding 'the faculty, and the instrument by 
means *8f which it acts, the material condition which is 
necessary to the exercise of a quality and its efficient cause. 
What the authors maintain is, that qualities cannot be manw 
fested without suitable and corresponding org.’ins, and not that 
the organisation is the cause of the quality. Thus the eye is 
the organ of vision, without which vision could not take place, 
it IS not the (acuity itself. , Aqd they argue that different 
portions of the brain are the material organs of dijfeieut in« 
tellectnal or moral .qualities, as they are of di&rent senses, 
without which these qualities coulihnot be manife^ed. We 
cannot see any thing of materialism in this. Yet many are 
starlit at such propositions, as piaking the operations of 
mind too far dependent on conditions of matter, alt^>'^b they 
are catetqutly in the babitofitgardingtlmhi^ ^nerally as 
tl^ssHHikl organ of tbcmindMand looli^phr some deranged 
aisjraHiseased Structure, or deficiency of tM former, to account 
A>r«ailangement, perversion, or weakness of the qualities Of 
thtt latter. > SOrely it w indifTerent whether we adhait the . 
tMioIebodyor the brain fobe tbe instramentofmind,orwheUier ' 
we allow nf^' « phnolity of (listinpt instruments in the latter, 
Whichev^ opm^.wc a^lopt, we are in one sensoequally 
.piaterialists, the existence of material organs ter the 

'ejMsteoce otsitebter^aitfies, os well as for the liinettons of ^ 
jpenM. *'rlor is the admission of a plilpility of eigaiis, as ju^ t 
ateumspts of the sold, aOftll x^bfeJ^ga&i to oipr notion. ^ 
UltApni^ t]dmd>e»^onun(mllistincdon»ii|(e jpdrain psiiboultia, 
connV 
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aflfectioiNi^^or f^ipns. In the whole of the investi^^aiuMi^ 
the aathorl do not femmit themselves by any hypothesis, on a 
sabjecton which wcfcire, and are likely to^continue^profoundly 
iffn^rant, ti^natme of the union of body and mind. Nor do 
tbej^ thihk (tT inquiring into the essence of any fandai|cntal 
qualities. Their attention is directed onIy« to observe the 
pbnnomena t»f mind, and to db/hover the instruments employed 
in the exercise of its vaiioiis propeitiesj on the /riound that 
mental qualities cannot be manifested buif by the intervention 
of peculiar conditions of matter. * * , 

'fhey have abo been considered as fatalists, and as denying 
the free agency or moral liberty of roan, because they endeaj 
vour to prove iRat the actiog of these qiialitici depends on the 
condition of their respective organs in the brain. IJhe deve- 
lopement of the orjoari does -not only insure the possibility of 
tl^e existence of its fiiculty, but may influence it. \i does 
not liowev'er follow that the actions of mad, or the acts o&tbe 
mind in relation to his corporeal* acnotis, are irresistible, and 
of necessity. Oiir sensations, inclinations, desires, ae^ivell as 
Our ideas, and our judgment, are subject to certain laws, and 
the authors would connect tliese laws ifiih organisationi Ab* 
solute liberty is incompatible with the nature of man. And 
we acknowledge that it docs not exist, when we speak oc 
man’s possessing a natural disposition, a bent, an inclination., 
or a passion for this sr tbat 9 a§ well as faculties which ac^ii 
these dispp&itions wUh more or less energy and etfect, accord>* 
ing to their natural strength', or the cultivation of their powers; 
and according af external circumstances* or motives may 
have influenced them. The authors in assigning to these das- 
sioQS»aiid faculties materjal organs as instruments arS only 
emboijpiiigasit were, qtialities which we all believe to be given 
to lUr by ^nd not bf our own will. In sU^nmiug 

ihalf thte state^of«i||e otgan ui»y influence the exet feij||af m 
quality, they are' only reducing to one point or action|^HMtif 
the^^nmefous material causes which w;^ know do aflfecP|B|iM 
qualiiid^, independently of the will ; and we nd more deny the 
free agency oS man. in saying that the condition of, tl;g 
id^euuines the exercise oi ifs^quali^, in spying tlia't 
otlier material causes have such a pp%ver* ^ ^ ‘ 

. In proofed* the second part of their po^Hmr that the deve-^ 
Is^raentatNl aciiQn.of4fae mental propeiiies^ depends on, agd* 
ianetermined by ^tgaiiWioiu thew first cohipare the state of 
the briiin m its di^ent from infancy to old age, with 

ttai vaigqj6greind4.difl^^ potrersf of the blind during theaa 
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periods. In the infhnt nc^Y^^ born <he stxuctute of it^ pompo- 
nent parts is l>> no moans di^nncd, and it tb'noi tiU^nltev some 
morilns that the antciior dnd superiei;paHii*of the brabi bccoeie 
dovel^ed with any cner^jy. In proportion as itjpcreas^ in 
sjssei^iP^ Jjecomes moie jKjrfrct in form and striictHn^, arp tbe 
different disposi(ious and taleab> inanifestcd^ It is at tlm tiom 
that its^stiuct lire remains in pi^feciion that nil llio qualities'' of 
the man arc shown tbchgieatest power. Astiiese fait ivith 
more or less lapidify, to does the organ also. These phein^i* 
roena they ngard as«f1cts proving, that the moial and intellec** 
iual faculties sho^v themselves, inciease, and diminish iu pto* 
f)ortion as tli^ir respective organs become developed, stren^h* 
ened, or weakened. , 

‘‘ Whenever the developcmont of the organs of the different 
qualities does Viot proceed in the oidinary gradual maiiiier, the 
inannestiilion of the funeiions of these ori»ans does not iollow 
thcutisunl order.” • To this head they refer the many e^mptes 
of precocity of facultiel arxl dispositions, in many cases evi* 
dcntly«eoimcctcd with an unnatural, oi even diseased deve- 
lopement of parts of the biain, as well as the more numerous 
instances of backwardficss in the exhibition of talent. Many 
children of dull capacities, and no mark of genius, of whom 
nothing brilliant was ever expected, have afterwards turned 
out to Ix' individunls of strikmg tah^nts. This change they 
consider ns simultaneous with. a pew lyfformed vigour in the 
dei^elopemenl of their proper mgans, which is fiqqucntJy tp 
be observed fioni the age of about ten to fouitecn. 

If the dc^eTopement, or the }#crfcctmg of the orgaiijs 
of (he mind has not been completed, the^nanifestution ol tlieir 
rosjlcdtivc f.icultics remains etjually^impcifect.” The c^gree 
of <lev^'lopcineiit of the brain necessary for the* 'V.miplfte 
e: 2 (^cis<!ot the mental faculties hardly ^d^j^nfmed, but it 
jig^Hll^lishcj^ tact, d tiiQ brain its natural 

sMByplK attencled with idiotism in a pr^ortiouate degree. 
Tln^efaicr the organisation approaches a more perfect state, ^or 
authors would say, the more aic any organs dei^loped, , 
orperfepted, the mote manifest are tfaetorrcspOadingquaii« 
ties. Individuals in Ibis situation pften exhibit soinq mcHiltics 
and dispostdonaf Jfeya very r^ular manuei, whilst tKey aro 
exceedingh]^ cIcmPp in otiiejs. In like itiaqner the Eead'ia 
'pl^ect in Ibrm'iijl^ine paitS) whilst it is tnuch inutila|e^|!fl 
atliep».* The voluminous front so reQ|iir]|ia]^le iin the pbitjnt t 
statues of J upifer has b^cn oft^m ^uenti6nl*d« 4^ld* ii & a 
pr(^f that this striking f^firc has^ ba^^enefally 
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a marie of inte^figaniCe* TlieEicnfhof their gladiators oa 
the, other haml Tenmrkal)Ijr smalt/ .The head of the fitmohfs 
V^us is most unnatflrallj*dimiKtttiv<r? and CfaU^^gaUantrj is 
shocked, ihulbin endcavoariag to produce a model ofj^ale 
beaul^, the arti&t should have foruied a head ^vlifelr^liila 
hK^ong only to an idiot. The scni^lOr however i^rfaaps tl^ought 
that the goddess of love did not require tjie organs of ^ord 
or intellectual faculties. Without howei^'r looking to these 
embodied representations of commonly jrcceived opinions, we 

• have only to look to nature itself, to be convinced that there 
is a great contrast between the mutilated, •or deformed head 
of an idiot, and the capacious, or well marked hctul of persons* 
of groat talents. Here however we refer to form as well as to 
capitcity. Size alone is not the scale of perfection in. any 
or^ari. And to comfort thosd who have small hc*ids, and yet 
thiuk themselves as wise as their larger-hqjuled neighbours, 
wc should add that llie authors rega|d the quality as welKa^ 
the quantity of an oigan, and allow that its activity is not 
always in proportion to its bulk. Wc suppose that fjh sons 
of weak intellect who have hejids of proper dimensions, have 
what Is vulgarly termed, soil brains. 

The authors hoi>c to pro\ e also, when they come to treat pf 
the influence of the developemcnt of llie organs in the exercise 
of ihcir corresponding faculties, not only that wlienever the 
organs have acquired liigle degree of perfectioH,lhey acquire 
also At least the pos'^ibiUty of manifesting their functions willi 
equal energy; and that the happy roinbipation oi tahnits 

• which makes whal is deno\niiiated a gred nnn isncvci found 
without a corresponding organisation; but tint whoraycr 
individuals are distinguiih^ iii a remarkable m'uirjcr my 
deteimffl^4«iculty or disposition), there isahvays a cotrq^pof^d- 
in^ extraofdiwjW^'vchipemcnt of organ. It 

siaerod cas one pro<P%f (he cxi^^ace of special •orgtin.4|y||yd» 
feront qualities^ that a single organ, and a single lalel9ra|Kr, 
bp deyolppcd, and perfected, without necessarily afl*eciing^|^, 
•rest. It does not Ibllbw tfiat because the orgJtn exists 6 
perfection, the Taculty must be called into action. The activity 
o^the latter often depends oA ^rki'itous circ|y|iistanc#s. Thus 
great events produce great roeii not bea||fe circumstances 
ctea(e intcUcctual po\V*ers, but because tl^^Qbrd free scope • 
for their being exeacisedt The Aiflhors wc^ say that iu surti 
ty organs were.comphtc, oiid^n readiness for their 
manifestation; and that the* prot«p|itude .and vigour with 
which are displaydi are proofar that nothing but some 
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impulsc.'ffas wanting to put them in full^action. •'Tb<$]r ex>" 
plain Also by a difference of organisatiot^in the brains^ the 
two Kxes, the differences of some V>f their mental qnalities. 
TheyK^emark many points of dissimilarify in thoagClieral form 
of the head ; and observe that when we find an exception to 
this natural varihty of form, fie generally find also some ex* 
ception to the general character of the sex. If certain organs 
are smaller in one rex, their corresponding functions also Ute 
weaker ; if other organs are larger, their functions' also are 
more striking. ' W ithout entering into the question of how far 
this difference is dependent on a varied organisation, we cer* 
Yainly think that it is not education but nature which has 
assigned to each sex its particular sphere of moral and intel- 
lectual activity. The opinion that there is no dififetence 
which may not be accounted for* by the difference of circunt- 
stances without Referring to any conjectural difference 'of 
ofi^nal conformation ofmind ; and that as long as bc^s and 
girls rim about in the dirt‘, and trundle hoops together, they 
are botS preciseljr alike,” appears to us to be contradicted by 
every day’s experience. If you caAch up one half of these 

creatures, and train them to a particular set of action's and 
opinions, and the other half to a perfoctly opposite set, of 
course their uhdcrstandings will differ, as one or the other sort 
of occupations has called this or that talent into action 
This is, disposing of the question tery Msily as well as fiip- 
panUy, but the conclusioif is founded oh a very Superficial 
observance of cliacacter, and is contrary to fact. 

4mong their proofs that mental qualities are connected with 
organisation, the authors notice that when a similarity of 
physical constitution is transmitted' fcom parents to chilQten^ 
thellasirparlicipate in the same proportion in. tlgsir^nft^l and 
intrUe^^ qualities. They remark alsqj0!at% general a 
'®f organs is accompanied w^^A corre^nding 
»t in their faculties. It is to thil' cause that they 
e that resemblance of particular talents and dispositions 
in s%ie families, wbiph often descends from one generation to ' 
anofoer.* It is to the same law that Ihyy refermso the^simi- 
Utrity of chjiracter in certain mcQs^ or nations, who have long 
been remarked for^ resemblance in tlie general form pf the 
Jiead. THe'vtu'ietigB of natibnal characters are a crnisequemce ' 
alsu inithis view o^he subjeCt of di^enence in organisation, i 

As a proof that the operations of the mind Cannot be carried ' 
on mde^ndently qf materijil organs, twy addimeHhe necess* 
tity of sleep for the purpose of recruiting and'invigoihtiiig the 
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latter, ill onicalliat the operations of the mind may be renewed 
with fresh cner^y^ It is the material ot^n alone wliich'iie^ 
coim\s fatigued, exj^aost^, and hasjneed of repose. It is Ibis 
repose, and the consequent inactivity and suspension of the 
sei^'ition^^Wnd intellectual faculties which constituteoleep. 

if diirins^ this state any of the cerebi^al Organa fr« any 
cause are put into action, whilnfotliers are su^eiided, the coil* 
sequences arc partial ideas, and/ sensatiohs, forming dreants. 
The nature ot these dreamS is almost alviays connected with, 
and the result of some material causes/^ , 

VVhatevej; sensibly changes, weakens, or irritates the 
system, and paitioularly the nervous sylteni, produces also 
considerable alteration in the exercise of the intellectual facul^ 
ties/’ It is by this principle that they account for the weak- 
ness of the intc^Ucct at certain periods of life, while the deve- 
lopcment of <Ufterent organs is going on with extreme rafndity. 
7bc consequence of a prenmture fbrmatipn, and consequent 
actiort in the oigans of the brajn, is often a great tailiiTi' of ' 
talent in matiuer age in those individuals who in childhood 
gave promise ot abilities. In the same manner thej^iccoiint 
for that influence on the menial powers produced by the sea- 
sons, climate, food, and otlier numerous causes afifecting our 
body. Many of these effect astonish ing changes on the exercise 
of our moral^and intellectual faculties, though we can only 
suppose them to immediately on our organisation, or 
material system, in illu^ratlon of the same principle ihev 
adduce atso some vhry rcinarkablft instances of a developement 
of particular faoulties/:onsequ^t to injiyies of the tead. 
After enumerating many examples of similar changes arising 
from material causes, they conic to their deduction, that the 
printyWc of all our dk^dkttions is inherent in our natjp^e,^and 
the forctr^i^ji which they are manifested has its sourpe in our 
oiganisationf ^ 

These may be^ronsideredTassoino of the ]^sitiveJtfj^fiH>f 
the truth of their position, which they intend to illustf M^^fc i 
promise to demonstrate when they come to tr€;^t of the 
organs of tlijp different qualities. * They enter ne;pt on wnat 
may be called negative proofs of the truth of their principles, 
a refutation of some of tfie notions still entertained on the 
origin of the mental properties. •Our phm however«wiUiijpt 
allow us to follow ifiem far in this part nfetapbysiw 

inquiifies. Nor in truth does it Ippear tdms necessarj^to pur- 
sue the subject so farvfts they havadone, in overturning hypo- 
theses wMch a more ratioiml philosophy^ has wholly super- 
vol/v, ko. 80. % a ' 
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seded. The doctrine irhich limited all the aources of our 
kndwlcdge to sensation and consciousness is now* generally 
allowed to tke insufficient^ to apcoun^t fi>f(tbe phenomena of 
mindt It is admitted thitt all the intelle^ual powers contri« 
bute to the formation of ideas. » * 

As more connoted with ou( present subject we may obsm^e 
that the authors*^do not believe in the all>cteative powers, of 
education; nor do' they think that human beings are bom 
aliae, with their minds blanks, tabulae rasas, to be filled alone 
the impressions /)£ extenial objects. They suppose man 
like other animals tg be born with certain detei/nined inherent 
(acuities and dispositions, varying in every instance, but still 
retaining the essential characters of his bein|f. No art, or 
educatidn can effect a complete resemblance between the 
mental qualities of different iudivjiduals. We may attemper, 
or exartt the passions, but wc cannot create, nor can we anni- 
hilate them. \V%may improve, but wc cannot give memory 
qr ^iiius. Education V' , 

Is but the guinea stamp. 

The man’s the goud for a’ that.” 

As an evidence that man is the creature of education and of 
external impressions, pliilosophc^rs have frecjuently brought 
forward the instances of those unfortunate individuals who 
have been found in forests, nakqa ajikeimmind and body, and 
wlITjPhave been supposed no( to have had ^iiy previous inter- 
course with their fellow creatures. These they have held out 
as patterns of whatTman would be without thu benefit of educa- 
tioif and experience. The authors here prove, what most rea- 
sonuEblc' persons would never have 4oubted, that these nijser- 
ablQ ci«etures are always found to be deficient in org^yetuatioii, 
idiots by nature, whom no art c6uld have render;^ l^lligent. 
Ite ^i^pfoB^kble that some were^ qxposed bjj^^lies to whom 
th^j^^e a bufthen. Others it is known mve fled to retire- 
m^l^om choice. 

authors^ however^ are far fr6m denying the pbwer of 
instructian, of cxampl<^ and of circumstances oniour faculties. 
They rate education nighlyf^Und, observe that its effects in 
improving >)r correcting menial qualities ^are seen very con- 
sfncuoiTsly^ in those indivuluals who have not by nature any 
decU^ftalent, or disposition, in 1^ far the greatest por- 
tion Ih^j^ore of mankind, llut we nlust ife convinced that 
we liave^ithin us some things, which we cannot r^fer to edu- 
catio^i and which* constitute character* There is an indivi- 
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' dualit^i Jt&e^c^ce of inmihl as well as of bodily qualities 
which educjrtioii may influence, hut cannot give; which is 
original, not mctilious p a bnon, nol an acquirement. , It is this 
innate _ ainj^iiiherent distinction in the qualities oftj^e mind 
wiiich'the authors say is essentially connected with Vrganisa* 

* tioh. It is for the manifdstation of these qualities that they 
have assigned appropriate organs as instruments, forming 
integrant parts of the brain, as the qualities themselves form in 
combination but. one mind. They givelto attention and exer- 
cise (he power qf doingmuch, but not^all. It is the^saihe with 
the exercise df the faculties of the mind^ as with that of the 
organs in geii^pial, exercise gives a promptitude, a quickness 
of action. But, it is precisely because exercise gives facility^ 
of action to the qualities of the mind that we must conclude 
that the developement of *nioral and intellectual faculties clc- 
fiends on organisation; exercise influencing only material 
agents. ^ * r * 

They conclude their arguments with enumerating the several 
poiiiis which the opposers of their doctrine must piiaveto be 
true, and the facts wqich they must explain,^ before they can 
overturn the principles onwhich tbeirbwn docirine is founded. 
W e have selected a few of these for the benefit of such of our 
readers as are disposed to give a useful and invigorating exer- 
cise to the organs of some of their mental faculties in the ex-* 
amination. W 6 tmve na room ; nor do wc fpel much inclined 
at preseot for the lask, owing perhaps to a detect in the deve- 
lopeiUent, or to a wa!it of exercise in oqr organs of metaphy- 
sical research. T)r it tnay be that at this*iastant they are too 
strongly influenced by some external cause, or motive, which 
makes them less disp^ed for the exertion. 

<S*Sm , • 

It '^usi^ be proved that man i«lth regard to aniinal life has 
nothing IQ ^nuilSBia.wilh other ^animals ; and that the 
sensations, and-^if internal Iffections of aniinads and 
not innate,; but on the contrary that both have acquired 
thf^ms^lves, or by education, , 

That the mode in which the facOi ties manifest themsems has 
no relation fo the state of the ^^gans, vand consequcii4ly to .the 
dilFerence of age, times, or Peatiosis. ^ . 

' That if the developement of the organs is interrupted, or if 
they arc originally defective, thefacullies are ncU affected.' 

That mentaj qualities are naver transmitted from to 

children. , 

I'ha^ causes acting on pnr or|;anisatioii have no influence on 
the exefidse of the qualilki/ 

•2Ng 
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That the organisation of the brain in 'abi^1s*and,inan, and* 
the difference of this part in different animalsy his objeet. 

Tiidt idioms acquire by|?ducatlon ainl cxt(rn ai impressions the 
same qualities as are possessed by reasonable men : and^.at (n. per- 
sons of weak intellect these qualities can be strciiglhened oV wejrk*. 
eued at vill. c * * 

It must be explained also, hofr any cause hut organisation can 
account for' the fact Hf certain properties . being manifested from 
infancy with great fofce, whilst other properties remain in a state 
of weakness. • r 

How* it is possible that decided qualities sl),puld exist, apd 
make their way in spAc of the greatest obstacles. 

Mow the manifestation of the faculties becomev more ready by 
I exercise, jf they were purely spiritual.* 

They would be obliged to prove that trifling circumstances, 
that fogd, external wants, attention,' desire and aversion, pleasure 
and pain, and social life, are the sources of all the dispositions, and 
• all tiM faculties of thif soul and that there exists no internal source 
of our sensations, and ideas, ^ 

In tbtciext section the authors enter at length into a defence 
of their doctrine against those ytho consider it as dangerous 
to religion and morals. We have already noticed this sub- 
ject, and being perfectly satisfied as to its innocence, though 
there is no system in metaphysics of which parts may not be 
wrested to evil purposes, we should have passed on, but that 
we fought it right to notice their anxious^ desire to show that 
their opinions do not necessarily lead to absurdities, tomateria- 
lism, qtbeism, or to, a denial of the moral liberty of man. It 
certainly appeared*’ to us to be a waste of la'bourto prove by 
long* arguments what we thought no one in the present day 
woul3 deny ; and to be collecting hastj^of authorities to show 
thatanc^at moralists, and Christian teachers have hekleffriilar 
opinions.' Jit seems however that the nature opposition 
wbic^he author^ met with was such as to re|g|^iuch defences 
; a fact which leads us to entertana'no very high 
opin^^f the talents, or the tempers of their opponents. 

Afm proving^ the purify of their doctrines in these long 
though nqt uninteresting discu^ions, on materialism, fatalism, 
and liberty ^nd necessity, piqceecf in their last section 
to the application of their principles to man, considered as an 
object of ed/ication, of correction, and punishment. As this 
parji^f their subject also is rather out of fur pyovtnee, we shall 
not follqb^ further than may bp necessary for the illustration 
of soai/pilieir peculiar opinions. , i 

Tb^’ Mve not yd specifiefl the fundamental qualities of the 
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tnind, nor demSnis||imted the parttciilnr organs of these qn^K* 
tics. In tile application however wlycli tliey here make of Iho 
principles we Kavcl bee« noticing, I these must^be taken for 
grafted, reasoning will h»\ve no basis. The avowed 

object of introducing the present disscussion which they allow 
tbbe premature, is to dissipate the prejndicesj/iaiul fears which 
are still entertained by sonfie*as to the application of their 
doctrine, and thereby to induce them to follow it through the 
detail to be hereafter given. If these be tfieir motives we must 
respect them; but we are so constantly meeting this spirit of 
fearful caution*at every turn, that we almost suspect that it 
^niust be something more than a mere regard for opinions, that il 
must be some dread of higher powers which makes them so 
circumspect and guarded, so anxious to prove that their doctrine 
leads to no conclusions dangerous to the state. 

«It being admitted that man receives bis sensations ancTideas 
from different sources, from his inherent moiAal, and intellectual 
faculties, and from his external •serlscs, the authors consider 
him in the double view of a being existing within hiinaalf, and 
as a being surrounded py the external world, and destined to 
social life. * 

As a being acting from himself, we consider him again, ac* 
cording to the gradual advance of his organisation, as an animal 
and as a man. As an animal, he has to a certain degree a structure 
in common with brutea, and participates in their desires, inclinations 
and faculties, lie is lijie animals the slave of his schses, and ha^ot 
an absolutely free use of several of his innate faculties. But, as a 
man, he is providcch with organs, and gifted wltih supciror faculties, 
which realise in him the character of humanity, and which reader 
him a moral being. In a state of regular health, man iievcr^ppears 
mereij y ^ a man, or meri^ as an animal ; the di^erentcon^u^nces 
which result fsom.his mixed organisation must be taken \nto con. 
sideration. ' "l^hc^boly »hall we form a dear idea of tl^ degree of 
his moral libeirty^^d calculate? on the use wliicl^he will prt^hly 
make of it. ^ ^ 

<< The relations of this mixed organisation may be consUj^ed 
under the following heads. • 

Ist, Sonfttimes the organs ol^he highest order of the humail 
faculties are com plerely developed, whilst the organs of the^nimal 
properties have but a middle degree of dcvclopement and activity. 

Or the converse of this is (ho case, the organs of tlm anim^ 
gu^ities, Ac. » , • ^ ^ 

3dj ’Or the organs of the angnal and human qualities have both 
acquired a fonsidcrable degree jof detftlopement and activity, 
^^4tfa,»Or some particular o^gapsM either* class manifest them. 
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selves with an extraordinary .degree of perfeefton and activity, 
whilst the others arc bujt of the usual standard V * 

3th, Or^ lastly,. botl^'cJasses of eyegans (ire alike moderately 
developed ; and in this mediocrity there exists an inhn^y of shadex 
and varieties.” ^ 

Wiien the prcjpertics of thp superior order prevail over the 
mere animal qualities, the latk^r are considered as iiilliiencinjg 
the actions of mab« only as the higher order of properties 
maintain them in iictivity, and give llieiii direction, in the 
opposite case, wliero the animal organs and faculties are ex^ 
cecdingly developejd and active, man is pro|iortionally more 
Jlie slave of brutal and sensual appetites. Where tlic ..animal 
and human organs and properties are alike hetive, the man 
may become conspicuously great m good or evil according as 
either class of qualities arc allowe/l to predominate or are called 
into ^tion. In the case of developemenl or activity of parti- 
cular properties ovly, whether animal or humau, the result is 
a character or genius extraordinary in some peculiar line, but 
in othey^yespects not above, often bedow tlie common level. In 
the last class they include the generality of mankind, neither 
rising above, nor siiikcng below mediocrity in their animal or 
biiinan properties. These five divisions are subject to num- 
berless modifications, exhibiting some dissimilarity in every 
human being. 

Such is the view which our authors tal^ of human nature; 
and” such are thfc leading varietfes m the mental coystitution. 

It is the object of education to discover and call lortli its powers 
to improve its gooiV, and correct its evil tendencies. The two 
latter objects form also the legitimate, end of all institutions for 
the civsl government of man. To effect their purpusesj-hey 
sbouldi^.)e founded on an intimate kifow ledge of tlic^J^maii 
mind, the niean.s by which its qualities are -rawilFsted, and 
the causes which in any wayc.ipflucnce thiM. vTIie authors 
haib entered lA some length into this reasoning on 

those principles of moral lilxjrtythey have all along supported. 
And in the practical application of their doctrines to tSie im- 
provement of legishation, Ib^ have contrived# to throw a|i 
uimsuardcgrcc of interest oi4r an^ abstruse, but liiglily inte- 
resting inquiry. 

As iihm^diately connected also with Ibis part of their sub- 
JfcjL tliey enter into the consi(J;eratiou of mental derangements of 
dmereftt kibds and degress, with a vihw to determining bow ^ 
far man ghould be regarded* as 'a responsible agent under any 
i/ tfu^c states. Idiots, and* insane persons often proceed with 
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a marked intentSon^ and with veiy accurate calculations in the 
commission of imnforal actions, and yet we should be TeVjr 
wrong in pnmsliin^l.faeni^s beings ol sound minda. In people 
attacked partiaK or periodical insanity it is often exceed- 
ingly difficuTTio determine the moral character of such nctioi^Sj 
sem^ qualities being deranged, wbilst others actnvith regularity* 
Some of the most horrible acts perhaps or^ecord have been 
committed under these circumstances, and must certainly be 
considered as resulting from disease, aim not ns voluntary 
crimes. To illustrate the subject the authors have introduced 
some histories of criminal acts committed tmderagreat variety 
of external and ^internal circumstances variously influencing* 
different mental afiections aq|l passions, and making certainly 
a very considerable dilference iu the degree of culpability 
attaching to the action. * ^ 

JFrom this brief account of the contents of this volume, pur 
readers may be enabled to form some jadgrn Ait as to its general 
merits. * We are aware that we have been gnilly of some repe- 
titions from a wish to impress on them the distinguishing prin- 
ciples of our authors* doctrines. And we should be happy if 
in so doing we should lead any to the stuAy of a subject, in the 
illustration of which, the physiologist, the physician and 
the metaphysician are .alike interested. The authors have 
given us but a sketch of the subject from which their picture, 
is to be finished. Supposing this to be drawn«wiih as 
correctnessi as it is with spirit, tha labour of filling up will 
yet, we fear, be found to be the most diflycult task, and one 
, in which they ‘will be most liable grossly to err. We Inyt^e 
seen enough to excite in us a strong interest with reg^rc^tq 
what^er is to come f'rotriw such hands, and a disposition to 
credit t.VJr assertions, x et we cannot conceal our apjTiehPii- 
sions that h gi’^ing to certain fundamental mental properties 
which they tbitil^'l^y have dkcajvered, certain^special organs 
in the brain, they may possibly be found to be in truth only 
giving to ** airy nothing, a local habitation, and a name.” 
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- AftT» IL A Dissertation on the Foot \f the Horsi^ md 
Shoeing. *Part Seconds tty Braoy ds^k, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, F.L.S. 4to. pp. 147. London^ 1812.^^^ 

A fter the description of the hoof given in the former 
parfof thisd*sseiiation, Mr. Clark* comj^res it to an 
elastic arch, with m elastic key-stdiie communicating in some 
cases, and admitting in all, the springing movements ^hich 
might be supposed'td take place in such kind of arch.” He 
now explains its movements by means of a comparison which 
^may perhaps be thought more illustrative. 

This elastic moTcmcnt and dilatation of the hoof will admit of 
being ifot inaptly exhibited by comparison with the ordinary move* 
inentij)f a bow for shooting arrows, having under the weight of the 
animal an evident motion of this kind. Bows also arc brought, we 
beliove, from eastern p^ts of the world, which are occasionally 
seen in the musenois of tno curious, and whose ends or extremities 
are inttdcted or turned inwards towards the centre of the bow, and 
afford a further illustration of the structure of the wall of the 
horse's hoof. It is clfcar also that if a*bow be firmly confined at 
one or more points along its extremities, it will lose the power of 
fnotion, and wilf become more perfectly fixed, as these points are 
placed at a greater distance from the centre ; the nails passing 
through an iatlexible iron into the hoof, in a similar manner, 
make the h'oof a fixed ilnachfne, ^attended with varying degrees 
ofrestraint, depending on thb size and fornf of the shoe, the direc. 
tiou which the nail[S*havc taken in their passage, as also their num*' 
her and size : which being left to the judgment and direction of the c 
workaaan, or rather, to his simple, apprehension, unaware as he is 
of |:h^|;ructure and properties of tlie\)rgan he is fettering, will bo 
liable to much uncertainty and abuse.’* ^ ^ 

. \ln theVormcr part of his djssertation object^ to 

tnib common ^rt^cticc of dxpoling the considerable 

pfe^re; in this, another practice not sanctioned we believe 
Dy the'^me high authority, but much more injurious in its 
cobsei^enccs, is animadverted upon, at some length* It is* 

' wbatine smiths call ‘Mhrosdring open the he^ls.” Nothing 
can be more chdiisive than this exfiression, for although it can- 
not d|inied that temp6r|^ryrTeiief is often obtain^ by the 
*'^asure, it is 'evident on inspection that the beds ard not 
^ei^fter the operation th&i^. ^forc,<nor is there 'any probp- 

* lloodob Mebcd Review, vol. v. p, 36. * , ^ 
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bilfty of thcif ever bejuso, but a fallacious appearance of 
width isl^ coaimMioated^]^ the divided parts appearing .cd a 
, greater distance. ^Tbejsl^jcct is if sufficient •importance to 
warrantee following quotation. 

We may observe that (he horse’s hoof^ at its inflexqre or pos- 
• terior extremity, is projecting ia a sharp solid edge or angjo of 
horn, bending inwards towards ^he frog, a^ in the" collapsed or 
•'contracted state of the fil4t this |)art is rdlting against the side of 
the base of the frog, coni)[)ressiiig and almcAt cutting it; this angle 
'Of sharp horn is removed by /i slice of the buttress, and by a second 
cut a piece is s^so removed from the base of tjje frog, leaving a deep 
wide notch in these parts, aud it is usual to see a deep incision 
made into the^thick bulbous horny mvelopemcnt which the frog 
sends over the hoof at this f urt, forming the arch of the cornmiSm * 
sure : alter this, the horn forming the sides and bottom of the re- 
verted arch of the frog is also unmercifully sliced away, as^e have 
ahewn in treating of this piirt (on giounds not before CiVnsidered) 
without just reason ; for we apprehend^n t^ese cases of shod*^feet,* 
that the hard horn can be better sj^red from the inside of the bar, 
as it is the oncroaching part, and which from its strenf A, being 
united to the sole, can jitter admit of it : or a small portion per- 
haps from them both ma) be better, so as not to weaken either in 
too great a degree, — The sole is then very much jthinued with the 
drawing knife, and the ellect of all this cutting is, that the^feot k 
not actually widei than it was before, or likely by these measujcea * 
to become so, but a tfmpoii^ry (elea^t^Js obtained from the pressure 
of the encroaching ^orn, and a degree of elastlcify which is nflpral 
to the part is once more communicated to the foot. — If the $h<)e is 
now applied and adroitly jStted and nailed, a ^eat relief will be Ex- 
perienced, and abundant applaucc may attend it, • 

It is however a temporary resource, and will in its cdhsequenccs 
witlf most feet at least 1^ filtimatefy ruinous, for it is oK|gknig that 
this proceed in^^j^es not at all extend to the cause of^the evil, 
without whmMraairmanent advantage can be expected*; the'lipm 
robbed of itVji^^l^xtenor chat, and the interi%r more succUVtt^ 
one exposed, quickly dries, and in drying contracts and piii;dkea« or* 
comprgsses the parts beneatl^ or perhaps it cracks, as too fre- 
qqently the case, in particular between the inflexure tne hoof 
and the frog,* separating from each other these parts Aite^ 
nature, andiidmitting Air, wft, aiyd dirt through the opet^g to4he 
quick, whiclj^fiom ibis exposure swells and cankers, i^d iiainhnd 
tenderness .ensue, rondering;^necessai^ the policy ^before vtated ^ 
working iha horse up; or the frog nayed to the very quick^dilm 
become alceratedy^r m^rog^itgy ti^caadned Shall Induce a thrush, 
aad r«id«r tb. frag unfit Iw fte ufficfii;. 

capable of Seing mad. to W9t}fn the aefere&t abuM» faJiMto 

Toil. V. KO. 2<). ^ o . * 
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the slaughter-house, whieh by remoTiog the object, fj ever reh^ to 
oaocel 4H error '* g ^ 

Another inAhod is often resorted «to fifr the purpose oC 
reMMin^ feet which have suffered from the shoes 
off the shoes and turnin^sf the horse to grass. It is supposed 
that the fce| of Horses may bc®ielicved in this manner' from ' 
all the tnconvenienchw^ resulting irom the shoes, as easily a$ our 
own when ue remove at night a pmr of tight shoes whfch 
have occasioned us ^reat uneasiness during the day. The 
fallacy of this rcasoniiig^owever seems obvious, for the horse’s 
foot does not in any f^spcct resemble the human, *and the shoe, 
b6ing an inflexible bar of iron kept constant1y< nailed to the 
foot, bears no similitude to our leaihiern shoes. But Mr. Clark 
himself was once imposed upon by it to his cost, having * 
actually; purchased several hoises, Hvitli a view to restore their 
feet in this manner. A detail of his experiments will be found 
in the'work^ In some ol^ihem the feet did not only not im- 
prore, but actually Iiecame ^orse while the animals were at 
grass, ah& entirely free from the restraint of the shoes. He 
justly oUncludes Iherefoje from a seriestof expensive experi- 
meats that afler the foot has been exposed a certain time to 
the o])eration of»(be iron, it becomes so much changed from 
its natural state, Ifiat it is safer and more advisable for it to 
remain in the dirniiilshcd and fixed condition to which it is 
redound, than by mty measii^s, •especially severe or coercive 
Ones, to attempt its lestoration as any ^sudden 01 violent 
change appears to (IWurb the foot and biing on mai1>id[ affec- 
tion%i rattier than the healthy condiliofi of the part; so that a 
coutiiiusyice of it in tliis state appears the lesser evil.” 

The ^thoi likewise combats the opinion which ascribes a 
greaf pajt of the injury to standing in the Ife^doea 

not^assert tkat the staiilo i'» in uo respect feet ; but 

we think he prayes, that it is not sufficient ()|l|iiPQ^ce the con« 
traction apprehended. He admits that teet contract in 
the stiAil^ when the shoes have beMli removed, but then the dis* 
position tOcontractiori had originated toshoeing,dnd proceeded 
tvithout the operation of the original cause. 

'fliere h one point ttjpn wlych w ard Wrongly inclined to 
cMPer from 4he author. He thinks tha]ttbe lowfhyeled siloe 
htJ^^beeiT'ul^ndaiiod oa account of fendctjiess ob^ined in^e 
foet^f ijdidjKrses ns liad^beealouich in' {t,"a)id tfarU 

he asorabflP^ the u^i^ual bcarjn# and preamiip on (he po^rior^ < 
partsj|Plb f^)Ot, wt^icn sucu a sfioa^hie wO^tldcinevitably 
occaw, and also from thp ititiia and mstension which the 
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tuic^ sinews mronld su&jr from ibe same cause. So far ;wg 

. aagm with him, hAt not i^,wben he adds, that to be indulgent 
tTO shoe ought rdUier to tlf$ raised tf »an lowered, as is tIio"*ease 
with our own slims, the heels oP which are* always made 
thjckewfltaymany otiior part', end for the sanie obvious reassHi/^ 

• j^inna^us was forcibly struck with the quick and firm step ot 
his Lapland guides, .and attributed it to their wearing shoes 
without heels;* and if«pur menioiy sgi^csns w^e think that 
Camper, in his dissertation On the shap^ of the shoe, decided 
the inexpediency of tkc elevation of jiho heel. The liorse^s 
shoes ought pprhaps to be a little raised at the heels, in order 
to protect the firog from injury upon sflme of our artificial 
roads, but we cannot suppose that the movements of tht> 
animal are in any other re^tlu'ct rendered more easy by it. , 
We should not do the author justice were weto be silent 
respecting tf»e plates whicil accompany this part of th^kdisser* 
Nation. TliH'e of ^eni are illustrative (»f (ho anatomy and 
nieebanisrn ot the foot, and tberefoQ^ oiiirlit to have ap{»ear&d» 
in the first pait. One platfe represents the fuithcr progress of 
that remarkable change of form which the teet uiulH'go from 
shoeing, to which two plates are allotted in the first part. 
Another plate exhibits this change in a rnaro that bad been 
shod only one year, andsufiered during tli0>whole of that lime 
to remain at grass. A sixth plate contains a icprescuMion of 
the coffin bone, as it appeared in a hofse^ four years cm! that* 
died with his fiistslioes cfb. • TKe^<‘ is a ndtable different be- 
tween tBe ^Impc add suifiice of rtiis bone and one exhibited on 
die same pLik* belonging to a Ijbol that hjd siiflered from the 
shoe. P'or an oiiginaraiu! elaborate description of the poffio 
bone we rofir to the* uoiL. ^ , 

ftfi;. Claliyj|^cluik^s*fiie volume with an Essav on the 
KnowledgeH^Rbe Ancients rcspeding Shoeing.” 7*^ 
only a but entirely freerfrom ttose 

biemisbes oH^I which fo5 often occur in pthor parts of the 
work. It has afforded us infinite gratification, and if there be 
iny #f our readers who ha^ a taste for antiquarian researclics^ 
we earnestlj^ recommend it to their f^eriisal. " 

He has wc think ,^clearly slit*wii that the practice# shddng 
with iron was not knowfi to Ihc ancients ; but hiS quotations 
almttdantiy pfove how iifiich they felt the incqgvenience 
resulting from abrasions of the hoof; notwitltSttffiding^e 
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smootb, cansonajs upon urliioh theix botsra inwrellfd, ' 

blii)^ in a gretit do^cc our citj jMvemeKfii, prochiced'^m 
friction than the rough iAid graveRy roai^ of tbit ooMitry'. 

metlioclb of repairing and preveoting^thcse iimu ie» are 
U> iMsp found in the ancient veterinary writersf^^xlre v^jy 
clear directions of Xenophon ^d Columella manifest their« 
soUtitude upon {his bead, altiuHigh \vc doubt whether any 
considerable advanfil^e could at present be derived from the 
practice recoiumeiidal by lliese writers. 

Xn like manner, as food and exercise are sedulously to be ad- 
ministered to the horge, that body should be $tk*engthened, so 
tlje feet also require a careful attention; since these, from the 
wetness or smoothness of the stable shall be injured, even such as 
^arc the most perfectly formed. In ofder to prevent the Moisture 
from lodging, they should have a descent; and that they should not 
be too smooth, stones should be imbedded by one another corres- 
ponding to the sire the hoofs, for in such s|abie those horses that 
<BtandHhereiur will have theil^^fcet strengthened. Next also, he that 
has the caiebf the horse should* be nAndful to lead him forth when 
he is to^fiib him dow^n, as it Is best to remove him ft om the crib 
after the mid-day feed, that he may have a better relish tor the even- 
ing feed. 

In ordef to render the yard or place outside stable the best 
possible, and that it miaht tend to spread or dilate the feel, (aoirev^vKoi,) 
a sufficient number, as four or five waggon loads, oi lound stones, cut 
or docked round to the proper l^e^^hould be Chrovi n down at ran^ 
dom,^nd surrounded with a rinvor border of iron, that (hey may 
net*be scattered ; for ^ selling bis feet on these, the same purpose 
is answered as thougii he had ekercise daring aVrertain poirtidn df 
every day on a paved way. It is proper when they be rubbed 
dowD«and curried, (/xvowicrofbsvoiF,} that ho should use his hoof| as 
when^huajji walkhig, and the frogs also of file feetd||||p be strufigth- 
ened by the stones strewed about,’’* ^ / * 

DUigeri^ itaque dominus stabii^iim frequefi4|^pfi:|llit, et pri* 
mum-dabU opmri, ut stratus pontilis eminCa^ tpSlteque s|jt non 
ex mollibus lignis, sicut frequenter per impefitiam vel^negligentiain 
evenit, sed roboris^ vivacis diiritia e( SdOdijiiUe compactum nfm hot 
genqsligni equorum ungulas'ad satotdui^ obdurat.’’ 

Mr. ClhTk seems to infer from the descriptions of Homer 
and Virgil^ and likewise from dxpr&sions in sbered Wlrit, tbtft 
the natutpl^pof of the bore^ was capablq of a mweli grdtMlc 

' ' / 
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itfifStflt of Jbaraue&vtban to possess at present. But 

it aMklt Botsbe for^i&m tfam these writers wore ports, and that 
ihe*^fiM^et ttuamn we^tlteir right/ Horses wjth brAzen 
fret*' or “ bootis ItKo 'flint » are rattier ciuarmtions ofgn Wg--, 
per^ionTtimPnatoral rtistences. firazrti here convejvfio 
such nteaning as brass shoes, t was the stipngest and niMt 
durable substance known in those days, and <>( coarse beciltoe 
the epithet ot strength, for which it is otwinonly einpldyrd 
even at this day. • 

That the ancients defended their horses feet by means of 
leatlicrn coverings, synilar to Uioso Wtsd* 

by their soldiers and rustics, Mr. Clark thinks highly 
babic, their ap{flication to the feet of the buisebeing natuTaiijr 
suggested by the advantages Vhich they aflordi d to the hnmtui 
feet. To the soles of them, plates ot iron were occaidenailjr 
attached, as appears from the following lines of Catuilu^ 

“ Et supinum animum in gravi dcroiiiiqu^re cosoo,* t» 

Fcrream ul solcam teiiaci in vordgin^ mula.” Cat. 17. S3. 

Another defence for the foot formerly ^in use is ific soUa 
spartea or spartfum op'its of the liomins, which was used 
merely to cover the applications made to the fool, when it bad 
been much abraded by travelling, but never employed to pro» , 
tcct it from abrasion like those before mentioned. 

The modern practice of shoring is supposed to have been 
introduced by some of theliarbarous nations Vhich oveltan. 
the Romnb empiio.* Professor Heckman, m his History 
Discoveries and Invcntiogs, Veinasiie that the first clear inti- 
' motion of the modern shoe is in the ninth century, in tb^reim 
of the Emperor Leo of Constantinople, as mentioned^ the 
Tacti^. or .inventory oPhorse furniture of this king, 
mXskkus «vTvi> : lafUstUf J'ttta /unaficn cupt ' 

clavis eorunt'ft.'fWS^^K for ^ittening horses, with* crescent 
figured irons (ibOCs/nml their nails.’* It is genkially beUc?^ 
that theart of iiioeing i^i it is now practised was brongbt into 
this kingdom by W illiatp the Conqueror. .• 

We are accustomed to'bait every iinpiovcment in Artk M ' 
a mark of the cxtenlion of man’s empire ovei nktum, there 
are fpw perhaps which bave’b^od oflonfer viewed in tnis light 
than the md^ art ofjihoeing. Previbus to its int^^etton, 
the feet were often abraded, and lameness sbCwlily ensiyj^f'* 
but this was merey^n <ftirafi<«Sr with the suffci ings tonse- 
'qnent upon shoemjET) hot luijBiWigf necessary to ijostore the 
injured pytS, the horse was Kldogf submitted to ex'ertieAabo* 
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jorul bis 5tren<?th. In preveotipg this abrasion man obtain^ 
an/ increase of power from the greater we wbirh he was 
enabted to« intake of the \aniiiial. He bitwise gave^hiiasetf 
' creditor humanity, being unable to detecf the insidious effects 
eftbe snoe^ and wholly luiaware that his mepRslifi deftuce 
were so cruelly /)ftcnsi VO, as^not only to convert the great 
cartila^s into boi^ and alter •the shape and siriicture ot* the 
cofiin ^ne itself ; even to separate the elastic processes 
from their attachments to the hoof, which actually takes place 
nthenthe animal is coiupletciy foundered. Besides, the animal 
eotideitiiied to Ung^iing tortuenfs, but protected imme- 

diate laceration, is often compelled to make greater exertions 
than his bodily powers are capable /)f withoift great suffering 
in this respect. • 

In concluding this article wc ^hou\d not feel satisfied if we 
omitted to transcribe the entire paragraph with which the volume 
terminates. ThcvdifRc^Ity and obscurity of the subject wliihh 
MrT Clark has undcrta&sn tp elucidate, is here set iorth wUh- 
out os|^lation, and a sullicient apology made at the same 
time for those faults of style, which we noticed in the tormer 
part of our critique. < Sonic idea is aClso given of the author’s 
future plans. 


conclude for the present our remarks on the art tff shoe- 
ing, jthe most obscure'' and difficult branch of the veterinary pro* 
fession, as Mill be readily adtnitted by thosp who have heretofore 
invSstigatcd it. *That Mhich was ob<>cure and difficult to be eptnpre. 
bended, it is hoped, will now*bc seen more cfistinctly, d'nd be more 
easily understood* «*The Studious veterinarian may obtain an insight 
into tki^ nature oi those cases which are continually presented to * 
Jmir, i|^ugh deriving little advantage from his exertions: and wbe* 
the( anx nieans may hcieaftcr be devised 4br renioylpg these eVills, to 
have arsived at a knowledge of ^the ccnsequeti)^9 ot ihje present 
system of^managing the feet of horses must be ajj^t^Tcu to be no iiu 
cofisldecable ad|iancenient in tl.c l^cience. however, a 

well founded ronOdeiKc that relief from these eVi!4^ not Unattain- 
able. By eo attention to the foot iq iKe early pemd of life, much | 
may be accomplished; ami the end may be ^rther promoted by ^ 
mvasur^ we' slio^l hereafter point oai/ It "Iffie ian|tiage of this 
trWisc\||gMd have appeared dttTeryjHt from that wMch'has been 
usuollxcimByed iipid¥k th^esc«subjeQte, ihcdiffefeucejL ofMirfe, 

j^as inpre from );ecc$sity tban^^oteo: the language for- 

nW:ly used being obscarb or or, what is Verse, de« 

lu8ure,*an alteration becamu ^Some things beftife^ 

qu^ otiObserved have bcin VIWIIIm V tbesplchous point of view, 
WhilVJt%tbera whicli^Jiaro before been j^aeed too high In^tiiwestlms^ 
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impbrUim ha?6been br6tiglit tower; and much new 
ntMcb ioM&Aoite resi^arch has furnished, respecltog ib# 
constri^flon nf ihefaj^, has opened not before perceived, and 
laid 'a^new basis for fhe atf, on which ft may ko elevated advan^. 
geo^l)^, alTd live in importanee with the public, ^as ia real uffliijr. 
4 d impenetrable barrier to the progress of thb^kind of koowledfa 
has arisen from the obsruril^ wVch envelopes dlifsp adectioiis pf 
the feet; and ii may serve as an apology for^y want of clcdraesn 
in the work, that It has been found ditUcul^ to explain things m 
their nature obscure, and to express them in suitable language. A 
republication of the work would alTord <> 0 !ne opportunities of^ acf« 
▼antageout alterStion in this respect, as also iip the arrangement bf 
the, matter. It ^ay be also reasonably expected that as^the teaf 
knowledge of this art advanceg, more lenient measures in thA treat* 
ment of the animal will be adopted, and the violence and cruelty 
and ignorant conceit* necessatily accompanying such a vitiated 
stpte bf things will be removed : a humane and inild Ireatnififit will 
alsOj we believe, be ultitnately found iryieparably connectodjyitb 
the best interests of mankind in the uee of the hoise.’’ t 


Akt. III. IVaiti Pratique des flermeSy ou M6nmres ^na* 
tomiques^ et Chirurgicaux mr c(s JSIalndifs; par Antqinc 
Scarpa^ Chirurgh’n Consultant do S. M. L^Rmpercug et 
'Boi, <&c« &c. Prolesseur dei Clinique Chiriirgicale' a 
rUiiiyersite dc Pa^ie. I’rdflnitd do rjtaiiem|)ar M. Cajrol, 
Docteuf en M^ddcincde la FdcuWe de Paiis. Avec tic* 
Plauclios. 8vo*pp. 472. Paris. tJaboiv 1812. 

; ^ \ • 

Hp|HE original, of which the traitslation Is now before fs, was 

A ^nblished at Milaff in five fasciculi of the size calkakAflas 
folio, eachi^a^ciculus containing a distinct memoir, illnstrated 
by mp$f beautifttHn^aviiiffS. ^Xhe translator has condensed tke 
letter-press oc&voyolume, and introduced some fhcilitia^ 
of refe|*ence ;^e plates he has reduced to a size proportioned 
to this form, and a coiufsarison of therajwitli the^friginal enables 
us to attesttfae^deUty witfr which they are execnled. AHlioug^ 
they fall short of tbeluxiuiant richness and flowinjj%oflTOj» 
of 4ie original, they areequHilj^cAlculateM to convey instri|jbtiQa> 
The bUbjectsHof tho iqFn a^p as*/oHow. 1st, Oft|^|l|guinal 
ami icrotal hewiio . 8d, O j thexomplicationS bf ingHinayuriT 
fcrotal hernia. 39, Otf hernia in man. .dfliTuo 

hernia with gstngmM, StfiJpiRtmbiUeal ^id vca^aV,h«rnia. 
It apjp^stba^m^etatelf ^ oa 
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the subject of which this ^ork treats, 
defective, and especialtjr in what relatea^o 
hernia, Sovte pieces o|^ operative^ surgpr^ re^ttiire ol^ a 
' toierable aectUaintance with sound structare, as aigpatatiws, 
aneuranis, &c. ; bat in hernia the anatoinitnt ciiang<^ in 
jposition and terttttfc are so anmercnis and considerable, that 
no ^fgebn can be qualified to operate in this disease who is 
not tersed in tliemT^No disease was over mistaken or mistreated 
SB this WM by the atieients, owing to their want of pathological 
inforiQ^tion. Bat witfiout going back so far, and indeed we 
are too much in tlif custom of patmii^ our bltrnders upon the 
«ancicntts, the amiable phi'osopner* Zimmerman was castrated 
for a ttongenital hernia, tliat is, the operatoV knew nothing 
about congenital hernia, buf was 'desirous to effect tli^radiccd 
cure, as it was then esteemed, of the complaint. 

A^en Scarpa sat doun to his work, be could get no precise 
inffmnation frumrthe ^ost disiinguislted authors tO'wtiom hr 
boo access, respecting the < coverings ot the sac iu inguinal 
hernit^t their number, and density in relation to age and 
Volume of the hernia — some asserted that the spermatic cord 
was occasioually in fioiitof the sac,*othei8 roundly denied 
it — and on the variations in the relative coarse of the epigastiic 
artery to the neck of the sac, all were silent. 

JPmhaps about as much vras knovtn abroad at that time, as 
was known here before the publicjition 9 f Mr. Cooper. The 
obQque course of tho cord had Wen desciiberf by Albinws and 
Camper. This was a futidameutal point in (he anatomy of 
inguinal hernia. •Tlie insertion of /'le external ifolique into 
the ligament of the os pubis, which was such another |)omt in ' 
respcel3.to the crural hernia, bad bet^n recently, described by 
Gimbeinat in his proposabfor a new iflode ot operating. ^ 

We Bijall now piesent the reader with a fbjrlkq]* account of 
the contents of tins Tolnnte,(r|sting chiefly op those points 
which ure peculiar and upon which the aiAhorffits particularly 
dwelt. ^ > 

1st Mmoirt^lhe siyierffcial apcuiearosis cqvciingithe i^n* 
domoT ^e external oblique is ednsmrod tpb ^ofaM^tion of ' 
the lata, the canal of the ^rmatic cold » vety 
and accurately dj^tp’ibed^ afid ih pariicnlac the amdo^iBal 
^atiQfc& 4 }f the iiomMibutq to ^ajac^ioal musolcs, aad the 
‘tjukk duMgciim of this nmmliwi|} |a| iii B itte tbeq^dpcsivti in- 

Im^aOpT a fasci ^ (ransveti|iMafinpa bo exteiUal 

jo 0 M%^ar Goatiug to «hei]^t(Kioa0>,tl^ ft«(leiid of a 
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foratnGA)'' such upper aperture, he speaks of a funi^I* 

Kke depression in tj^e peritoneum, jfe describes two of thVse 
qoTlbws, at one of u^iicbtiie oriiiuaryan^iiinai lieiiiiadesrcnds^ 
and. the^ 9ei\j^o*iiiguinai at the other, 'fhe tbriner is the • 
superior* enronceftientJ”'l<irfife, trian^ular^ corresponding to 
the qj>ot occupied by thc^foelik testiclfe, b^nifath the infi^rbt 
cd^e of the transvcrsalis miiseR', The l^jiier is the inferior^ 
small, on the inner side of the ligament^ tlic bLidriof, anti 
nearly corresponding to the point at whicif the speimatic cord 
crosses the c^pigastric artery. • • 

The cause ftf this disease is very simply and rationally 
stated. The j^lxhnneii is represented as subjected tq tw<^ 
opposite forces, which recipiocally balance cacli other : one, 
the pressure of the viscera against the muscles, the other, the 
reaction of the muscles uponpthe viscera. If these two forces 
usere in equililmo in all states and circumstances, we should 
have no such disease as hernia. If tli^ equilibrium beinjj^ de- 
stroyed, the abdominal walls yielded tjqnally in all diiections, 
there would only follow an augmeritatiou of the bull^^ of the 
belly. But there ' re ccyitaLri weak points in the w ills, naturally 
feeble and less resisting; and of all, tk^ most so is that piirt 
which extends from the spine to the pubis : thence the henna. 
The depression before described is in form of a iuiiucl, and tiie 
depth of the funnel is increased by drawing tlu* cord from 
above downwards. Jt is this Jittle pouch, this digitiil 
dix, whi^h by its piogressive /levelo|>emcnt become*r liie 
veritable herniary sac. Lying in front of the cord undei the 
lower border of the (raiiiversaUs, it is grachialjiy prolonged in 
the interval of the liflesliy fibres of the internal oblique, sand 
stfil^c^ompnnied by the cprd through the cone-hke catUal from 
the fldfik to the pubis, *it emerges by the orifice at its bate^ im- 
properly %itMed^ the inguinal ring. The cremaster *coat, its 
boundary at th^fe part wher^ 4hc spermatic vessels enter the 
fostis, its thickening in old hernias and hydroCl^les, to which it^ 
bears likewise the relation of an envelop*', the gradual change in 
the difcction of the canal from obluiue to peppendicular, are 
explftihed. •Scarpa (lenies that the hernial sac l)ecomes 
Ominarily thicker infold hernias, so as to present t|)|nppear- 
of a dense membrane, Ibfmwl of many layers separable 
Iw dissection. He assured frmu extensive obseigg^on that 
the sac does not bect>m tldcKcf or even varJrTronilhe 
Veritoneal texture in^ijbe ol^x and largest scrotale hernia. 
The chai]gc in density p^afnS^to the ^oueurotic and cre- 
mu<1;er ooat, and tbn ceUutav tisstte immediately iaxesfing lha 
voi/. V. jro. 80. 2 p ^ 
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external snrfacr of the peritoneum. Afte« snceessively rmain^ 
tb^ by lam imp, of which tb^ number, iA ^udet^fnmiAt^ 
arrive at thq real sac, tiiin, ela&fic, jsemit^spl^rent^llfla {n*& 
• word,’ 'peritoneum. A singular aad instructive case Iff relatet} 
of flic wound of the^permatic fn,^pp)n]^ aiargd^-old 

hydrocele, owin^ to ibna^iAtion from theedra jiltd itk parssage 
over the faceoftne^C. *no operatoV, M.GasparoiiotfFatlanza, 
extirpated the test^ of which he had been unibrtunateljr com> 
pelled to tiethe arteay, and the patient did tvell. To avoid this 
accident it is only necessary to make t^e puncture hi^er, at a 
sufficient distance ftoni the bottom of 'the tiimeff, and in a line 
which would divide it longitudinally inti two equal parts. 
The change in situation of the epigdistnc w^ssets leads to a 
description ot that species which fs on the pubal side of these 
vessels The smaller and inferior peritoneal depression which 
formed the sac of this hemia, has been jtiefore mentioned, A 
comparison of tl^ congenital and ordinary inguinal hernia, 
poihis to the important distinction of the apemeuroti’e and 
cremaster coats, being in the one continuous over, and in the 
Other d'lstinct froil|jhc tunica vaginalis testis. The double 
inguinal hernia is aimiost always iu Scarpa’s experience'^a com- 
bination df the ordina^ and congenital species, as in the 
Stirling case related by Dr. Wilmcr. 

^oitthe subject of the tfUss, the author enlarges to demon- 
strate in 'a scientific mettM the suiieripr advantages of the 
InniJage of Camper, or oiWat of Vbich' the spring embraces 
i\ or t 5 of the circumference of the pelVis, instead of being 
semicircular. He cites, and satisfac^ril^ answers the objec- 
tions which have been brought against it) ^d contends that" 
it cornices in the greatest degree the properties of stabffity 
and jd^ticity. This denonstratidn 4b assisted by a figure' 
simfilar to that of Camper, but somewhat simplified,, He adds 
tigd the proper bearing' for the.ps|fi of the tri^'is hot the ring 
ohl^, but liiat ^art of the neck df the sac d^fiicfa covered by 
the aponeurosis of the external wilt) other good ptge- 

tical insiructioiis. ^ A* 4 “ ^ 

Snel Mettiffir. — ^Tbe chief purj^^his memmr is to put the 
stufhsnt in Msscsskm of the com'ptications and varieties which 
constifufC the factg gf practice/ Aiiootf the dilfections for ope- 
ratitlg|ddk tncisioit^T the >«tricttire u direote^ to' be in a tine 
Mjtfjfr&lhe liaea tflin. It is dbtxrinq of the an- 

wFtIgit iu the majority ofii^*^|^l»Q>neck of the sac is the 
JR^offftricture, a i»ctwh!£9^ hhsaj^'&as eecaped observation^ 
Igpuso atitttcH&y ||a# bdu ta Hj^hnifgly suhivated^' 
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Md I^h m tendon and ne(,k 0/ tl^c sac bcingd' vtdl 

Id abc sanM time ii tbc opeiatioH, < could qw ttmoetaia ‘ 
decided to which flie sftfcture had i)eIooMa). J^cJias/c; 



tfie ^rangiiiatien at the gt{i> ^(PudPfhe ring Vas dilati 
Saccul, vraicti wah never the c^e in old an^^ulutninoub ] . 
where much fluid was contain^ in the &^c, nor,among1 
who had never worn a trusii. 5tut geijerally auiong ii;en^.O( 
middle age wlm had worn a truss irregiiiariy^dnd whole rq|^ 
ture had iievenoelpss attained a cotuideTable oiqgiijtudey 
sac at its snpeiier ^9$ found neatly confracted^ thicge^ 
ed, and indisposed to yield* to a distending force. Opposite 
to the ring it presentf^ sometimes a tube-1|ke coiiti action an 
inch long, and at othen times h circular contrnctiou npon which 
Hie fibres of the cremamer were uid orated and condensed 
cellular mutter in a similar state. TheSb part! thus degenoNUed 
gave such a degree ut solidity to tile neck of the sac as to ronito 
udtt^uU to dilate it with Lc Blanc’s ^|ntmeiit. • It 
much easier to dilate the inguinal nng., ^iie tubi'-like coq^^ 
traction is inoie frequent in the congenital Uuin in the ordinary 
hernia of the groin and sciotum. The signs of strnngulatlofi 
by the oeek ot the sac are, 1st, Whcij^ the rupture has ocg 
r^ iu infhncyor childhood, anti J||9ccnded at oncelnhi.^ 


pfOjMftru^p ' •- * — 

ih^ point o( the finger haii lx* carried roitau the neck of Uie 
tumor, and tlu* boIttCr of the ring is not exactly and ten%i> ap* 
plkd^ It. t 4fh, h(^ the hernia is inipertectly reouciule, 
a lidfo {]oinfal|imVieqce leinaining above the ring, 
comjnjng lllB*l^iia reassiMjees ils former volume# ‘^Vheu 
th^ oircum8taii{;nfea!nreinore Orless cumbnud, thestricinreis 
at the nc^ofthq sac, tW ta^is should be ctuploycd with 
cauU(fn#and if fatiing, \ipdpefation sliuuld be quickly ‘re-, 
sorted to. dhthotaxis, if Ulh'hcmia is vccentaud’sinall, aiul the 
parff {d}c^ihdgipri)i |ax,.Jjiere i$ much danger of rt^iTping 
it sHitiiaoteied into tMhojig^ <y>d in f he qKiratioti swith the 
lu^ ^e^lsdangiM!;^tocoi«p{eteiyj^vAng the loogtubc- 

ej^l^by the appendrx ^ 


luistiiig of the idlimtiiie 


dt^toce, pr rai^urm of the 
, #nd^4»y the rupiure irf the 
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herniary arc jllusttated by cases. T<)^ aware (bit such 
rarieties exists is the behtiiiibtruction for t|ie martHgemebt 
.tbetn. ‘ . f * ^ . 

jScarpa ^It^nics tlie existence o fyij j^ spasrnpdjy; steiptur^il^ in 
cpo^mon willi the bei^t practica^^thors‘' wJib bave wriflcn 
latfice^ Richter dcj^cribea it He Ulistiiiguishcs. the spasmodic 
afliTtiou of the inlc'Wbie from the* other species of toHc, which he 
deiicaninatos the fliitulciit, the bilious, and the stercoral colic. 
Xhe a»gh* which (hefjrotruded gut forms With the portion above 
(he^rinsT) he considers fo be the immediate or exciting cause of 
krangulation. • ^ ^ 

* On the subject of adhesions between the saccand its contents 
ilic Professor is elaborate to a fault \V^iiave the gelatinous, 
the fil.imeiitous, and the fleshy adhesion^^^which last is subdi- 
vided, ijito tlie unnatural and the natural. The gelatinous 
inetins, as ue coFH’eiv(#, adliesujn by reboht coagnlable lyniph; 
the £iameiilous, cRroiiic^ membranous band or thread like ad- 
hesions; the unnatural fleshy is the close condensation and 
inscpuKtble Union ot surfaces; the natural is that which exists 
in the abdomen ori||bially, as the mrsQni(*ry or the process of 
peritoneum forming tlfe ligament of the colon presenting itself 
within a htrnial sac intimately conneett^d with it. These 
di^i^'tions, though tediously minute, lead to no practical im- 
provements. \Vc me fif separate the receitt, and to cut t^c 
fllatipcntous adivpsians, an^r^tnfii Uie bowel ; and that which 
is indivisible, as the fleshy, ualutal, and unnatural, is to be left 
unreduced^ the dilatation being completely eflected and ascer- 
tained. * • * , 

Thi^ memoir contains many historical^ illustrations of the 
hernia of the caecum and colon, comn^licatcd, as it genffally 
is, VlTh*what the Pjofessor has not veiy appropriately named, 
the naturgl species ot adhesion, ^the large irreflit{^'ible scrotal 
hSrnia the division of the ring^iPhdvised |ifl^be ext< rior to the 
xac, and w hen (he bowel is gangrenous, the author 

recontmends the surgeon to opc^iation to a longitu- 

diual incisioiHN^tbe ganirrenoiUi extending it to (be neci 
of the s^c and^jmig. "J'hc dweiious for the treatment of ine 
ducibletor useless pincntum ^are|Curfons, , Otnd we think of 
"^uei^ticpiablc propribty^ The immefftate. application' of the 
J^a/nrCi^tlio^bt ohjecfioiiabItN piece 6f otnoniuni is 
tl&iiafc^eto be surrounded nyth a roll of Imen Jo prevent its 
contmqtiflg adfiesions \\pand, and foh or dap < 

alter, whm the infl^mmaliSn basjsobsided, it is to 
kt ^JiffAture ahd cTestroycdl^y escharotics* • , 
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Srd Memoir is said to be formed irr ilie 
membrane which lines the peritoneum externaliv, and accbitt* 
panics the femoral^ vessels under the ligaments^ of Fallopiul^ 
foltewiiuf the^inner or p|M side of the vessels. This is the 
proper tunic of the hernlHrsac, external to it is tfiethiti, ub- 
equal, a{K>rteurotic expansion^ of the iascia lata which covers 
the ingnmal nng and the cruraf arch, pnfl ammipanies^ the 
cremaster to the scrotum, and over this the subeniaueotts cel- 
luhir tissue connecting the lympiiatio glands. The two last 
are often rendered hard and adherent by the use of the truss, 
l^hc proper fascia becomes much thickefled as the hefnta in* 
creases in si/e, and in full subjects cliarged with fat. Tfic 
sac retiuns, as in the ifiir^diiifl henna, the true peritoneal textute.« 
This rupture is said to commence in I he iiifeiior hollow of the 
peritoneum, but from the *better support of that than of the 
■Superior, where the inguinal hernia and the cord emerge, it is 
determined under the crural arch. Jl’he dTtliculty of adding* 
the spermatic artery is represen&d as almost insuperable, and 
it is boldly asserted that the ligament caqmt be dividftt without 
a mortal hemonliage. * If the incisioi^ H oblique towards the 
pubis WT cut the spermatic, iftouards the flank, the epigastric 
and perhaps both ; cutting directly upwards, the division of 
the spermatic is > inevitable. The tegument is directed to^ 
be incised paralUl to the liggui^tit; and to extricate the 
operator fiom theSb pressing danglers, the *Professor directs 
him to false the ligament with the crotchet of Arrmud, and 
at the same time Jo make four or five Tit% perpendicular cuts 
in the inferior J)order*of the arch, not penetrating its entire 
breadth. This operation enfeebles the ligament, jiind per- 
mitl oFihc red net ion the viscera. When the ncej^of the 
sac IS the seat of the stricture the dilator of Le Blanc is to be 
used in pSl'ieience, being jteofiore powerful instninKiit. (’^ases 
in which it was ttApossibliMVoni close adl]cs|pn to introduce a 
dilator led Scarpa to out Qiinbernat’s operation, which 

he hoii now practise«||Hi pertect cflicacy 911 several ocCa* 
sions, and Says he shiffi prefer it hi all instances of sfrarigu* 
latcd crural hernia, Jf he were not afraid of the return the 
hernia, after cutting away one of the principal Mscrtiofis of 
the miisrle. ‘ Where the acKiesion (flUhe'sac to Ihcvdiole cir- 
etlmfiercnce of the irftestine absolutely precluded fflffifitro^uc- 
ti<Mi of a dfroctox bcftereen't hemf Arpaud opened the^gWfand 
^dilated it arid the sac dhd Ifae^rch together *, the matter passed 
oft' freely and upon female^patiejj^tstne stuxess of hfs operation 
was complete. In similar circumstances in male subjectsi 
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Stiarpa pic^saipe opetliti^ lb b# p^rmcdl/osh: C»t*e 

ling inwarda *tbe pubis, instead cf di^ftdiag %hi^4Smttti9 

the^rdbf ^ ^ ^ 

4ri of hernia vrii|ysan^^ tfte nuteir 

ifcjWwl by Nature to restorejthe miiiinity eaMt. Jut 
IblEfpfelimiiiafy il^aiarkeof thts«jneme^,blr^dM<rttihgtodt^^ 
tiri^lii bath* are as the most eA^ciou^ of tne means 

ctoployedibr redncjM the vital pimekh aeute strangula* 
tiei9^^e|pc$cmliy in subjectify Tte^taxis is much ob- 

jects to^ aa H is so often used withonl^ t^crigunation, and 
GOnso^ently ^vithodt success, and is presuldm to be a frequent 
» chuse of gangrene. In ihe"^ chronic or slowly strangulated 
« voluminous hernia, cold applicatidlis pait are recom- 

mcndedl ^ The symptoms marking tj|||^eWntrpcfed species of 
stiungutation, add tne signs of gangrene^jure delineated with a 
masterly hand. The J^inction bctwec^i^ incarcerated and 

strangulated intekiim, ^gnd the explanation of the plieno* 
mcna cliaibctcrising the latte/ state^ deserve to be extracted for 
the perUI^ of the rq^r« 

** Iti reflecting,’’ saJI the author, npdiir the phenomena accomi, 
panying the two species of stranguljitioii abore described, it is easy 
to pereem that the terms ioearceratitl and strangullttcd, Ho not sig. 
nify pteolscly the same tbl|||hu^ although we ejP^lOy them almost 
always iadiffereatly. In incarceipatedhernia there Is an 

fitlerioptioo to iha course of uH ^al *ma(te/, ’W!th6ut any cousi* 
derable lesion of tcxtuie or los^ of^the Titality of the beVcl. In 
the strangulated hemps, on the contrary, in addition \o the iuteri*’ 
ruption of the m^^ter, thore is an ovganic lesion the coals of the 
iDtesljDe,^with the loss ot its vitality » Clhiip^i&bserTatitHi ,up« 
holds 'this*distI|]ctioti : the intestine whifitjg oul^ncarceratcd^e« 
somesSfS functions as soon as it Is replaced in the bc ^ ; that which 
is truly strangulated ncrer returns t^H^atural^QT^ {Ih4li€cas9 
of sfrangnUtion, it is not the disordplH^ of ^H^Ioop of Jntchtino 
enclosed in the hefttia, which prinmpal^^^dbntes to th^a^trtic* 
tion of the patient ; but the violent disliMK in&||Dmaitnii, and 
consequent gangrene of the superior pdHHnlle 
portdod which exfends from the helN&ia t<$tlR stomach. • Ui)o7c^en. 
ing bellies of subjecte who slnlt under Uf we iSn^ b^orc the 
other viscera, some cigemi^olntitftis^ eXf 4 |a' Intdsdqc^nhrttibuw 
distended Ay g as and liqufd^md^s, t<f suqlmteujt 
tp df 1 the wfiSole tmHy of the a^domen^^'^i^jr mfhpe a deep j 
red *c!nb|i^igMi some places^ bl£ck,"^ttd eovt^ 
lymph. JWr conceal eH fte 

collapSeftpFprescpt put fdw tr|ces Srtnildmmbll&ni^exoiP^ the 
jricinityj^he strangulated parts** The gteat peritoneal sa^p con. 

f 8 
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inonly much Itss ij^amcd^han the portion 4>f intestine ^ if {ucti 
firoin ^he lfbpf% tij the stomach. After these rrsufts oV 
taiaed^from the bod^ 'itiijjifkf easily r^fTidor a^ouhl|of the plieoa. 
inesia observed duria| the hi^edy^ Tbh excessive distension the* 
ttfyfhr.pa4 tirt^foai, '^||||ta to thatpari'^ coosMereble in. 
$re^e ofiite aeilQm, M edPm''of^Jbe^ preset^lnf oower or Neturci 
which alway|4^tuk to xeprt thaa^tx of destrUcTiom; the intcstino' 
reacts powei^lly ,b9»l m^easiy^iipOfi'the.myw^ which distehd and 
irritate it ; thence th^jdyuei iiMins which th|a>potlent suffers In tNf 
whole circMmference or^e and osQpmaHy^ about tha navhf^ 
pains much loss to b#o4|[rcd than those wArh are felt in rnp. 
ture« Lastly^ irmation so violent never fHils to Induce fedam. 
mation and gan^ene^ apd these circumstances contribute morf 
than the strictufh to 4he patient. If the rupture of ^he 

strangulated gti^ days, before tha upper 

portion of the canainiiad rapei^enced much distension^ 1 urn per. 
^uaded that strangufatidii^ would not prov^ cause of such* mortal , 
accidents. When gel is opiy strangiwQ^ m a third of itg cir. 
cumferenCe, and the passage of the matters is not totally intercepted^ 
all the symptoms hard hsueh less intensity than in the forgn^r case^ 
and if these terminate fatally it is only afterj||ifuch longer duration. 
Nature does nut cease totnake thugreatesttiflisrts to disembarrass 
the canal of the matters which distend and disturb It, and being 
unable to expel them by the natural channel, she forces them back 
Into the stomach andj^xpcls them bywllfV^ mouth, hut they arrive 
there and are evacuated only in the retrograde action of 

the canal continually iiihreases ti^ of irxitfvlion, whiclids at 

length conununicated to the whole nesrous system.”* 

The rnanii«^ in •which the two extremifies of the intestine 
levered by communicate so as to recover the func* 

tion of the canaTli^pl(||ned with^great minuteuess anc^ an«ac- 
curmey that proved theuplfior’s wrtect acquaintance )yitbJthis 
curious and ondjutiful jffocc^ ile is aware that they never 
do or can MiSrai^ctly opposition to atlow of if, 

and shaa»’by mai> Vt^lfWHf^amplcs how bj| their angular ^ 
adbesioflP^ tthe p^^ritoa^ra. forming the neck of tlie sac, a 
niembrano^ft mnnel^fdWbUnicaliio^^ is fonnecibefwixt them. 

. On the^tifeW^e ipe^^eyy tljplr uluon at an acute angle 
forms a salteaf eminence, and ne?tt the wound tlie pertfooeam 
forms a saC|igo Aat jnatters describe a semicircular 

roqte in pasfiliig tbrongbe^br ^'he letjBKlation or prei^ion of 


I ^ Let the reader coalU^ tWiextrawltwil|i drhat rrfw» to thevame subject 
in * An la^vioto the mcewjof ^t«r^ p l^aniog Injoties of the Xutei»- 
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thist prtfdIMs is owing to the panllelti^m of tBp twb extremi^ of 
tbe*gnt, When a long piec; of the entire oytMBet 
The retfartion of the cxtiWmitie# of ^eAntesftn^'ftiMii^'Ma! 
'wound by which the neck of thoAiK ieiaragrnMiMlil^ki 
the poach is tnrimd, the failure ajBpnich prSSth 
one cause of (hewiocnrableati(noiimiHnj'ia<tb9(mt^iHlli of 
this description, aud it is rapioj froAi Moirantf.' t Scarpa trafy 
enough says that withontthe iinbiite metabranoso” the con- 
tinuity cannot be lY^vered. He on^ii|^d in adopting the 
hypothesis of retraction, by wiiioh th«|kngle is rendered more 
ootuse, the matter of fact established by'^wob»*rvations being 
cufBci^iit for t he purpose. The situation w the exfreniit ios ex- 
tern r to tlie peritoneum, in woiyids vhcre flic bowels pro- 
trude and adhere to the lips of the eytit^r wound, compared 
with thntof thosame iiaits in gaDgnliM]lijs*heniia., is sufficient 
to accduiit tor the' difference of the silMih In favour of the 
lattcCr A perifoiKipk aurface is indiipe/isable to the cure of 
these lesions, whatcrer be their nature or origin. The same 
general ^ineiiisioUs wiiich the most iiitdlieent siirgdonS in this 
country have airiv|||^ at are estaliiished by the numerous and 
yalunble observntibB# of Professor Seaipa. He insMts upon 
the inutility of tlie ligature of the iiw*scntery, the necessity of 
a nourishing diet, in support of ilie efforts of Nature, of pre- 
venting by ^very pref ^io ii tlie t(«) rafiid closure of the 
wound, and ofthl.iting l| pjW ftutKjl« if«yic^eyrapfoms of ob- 
stnilctiun shoillt] recur. ^ ^ ’ 

Scarpa has seen in a peiiodicat work some acci^nts of the 
experiments jof Kfr. Thonistm atid, Dr. with suturca 

upon tlie divided inti's! iiics Of dogs, lia^oubts, and very 
pTbiwiSy, if a similar tieatment o^n lilildtinc disuniteii by 
gai^teeae in hernia, would offoni #>pro^ibility of success. 
“ fiuch experiments,” he adds^ even wlp^^ey succeed 
bl^st, only prove that operatianjfflito be prefornmU with suoi 
cess upon animals wbicit woukL^^MNiliy tie i wei et h dA destr 
tive to man.” He then corisideis^he fUbject of We snt 
both in hcrni» with gajmreiie and in^mindse|ni|hfeltb-ge' « 
small intestine, and in Dotbwqnally rondemns^w fo’ciiiel 
to tnduijp inflammation and its most nijjikchievous^nseqnences. 
We are recommeodefL^beretbre fo jTeiuacc a J^ndod intes- 
tine ifti^ch’H mannerws lliat ifs afiertpre niay'^b0)m‘8{mud to 
tb^onnd oflBaabdomioal parlies, andwbiurti encouiuged 
By a Case ^ifed for the pni^ise, to that even ip t^e 

small ihtusijy|ie a woutfd'iiMy ^ faealcu 'wUhodt the employ- 
ineut of a suture after hevreg (<fr a length of timfl ^isohat;ged 
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otiM nUygn y aA^«M<T^ opei^^ m iio ta flw am 
to wfwa tlip« nMunlained, and thftaMBe precaO' 
ttona toliytoadj|p ynvq ii|| ^ woutSl flora <rai>tnictiifff» etl^ero* 
#mMram^||» quantitj; of tne raatte^ and tba 
flMlrpBtoi|fii#^4w Ipltoito part pf the liatral. 
The antoortloes^not tom tdappifopilhHlter ill efeet upon (ha 
patient’a tyatem vrhicft are have KmnmnQuIy observed tp ^ 
low a cononaed pUMpatar^ cvacnatiotfpf ^le small bOwett, 
In a late number of Rtoiew we gaVo^sotne accontlt Of^<|l 
work in whichkthinlpQrtant question hasjbern inve^fgated m 
ita fullest extent. tWheie is no one point of Scarpa’s doctriino 
which has escaped oB^ip^ion in that work, and i( may be 
remarked that bis d tot fc lte B Ogly exemplify tlic justness oftfae 
author’s conclbsion^ * » 

^ Sofai is the Piofenmr incrarrect ■when be asserts th^.toe 
access of eXporiulfltits'On brutes proves^riJiing aii^icipwi of 
similar practices instituted upon the human subject, tfatt 
although this vulgar Olrror receives soneral credit, w%see very 
few if any exceptions to the uniformity t||the result obtained 
from experiment and ibserradon. fa every experiment 
upon the intestines of dogs we can brtto pai«lie(,%ases in sur> 

e ; the nnintcllijriblc pbciK^cnaejsmbitcd by jt^e latter the 
Or has clearl^’wvcl^ed, |t^^^<^rpa had investigated 
the subject expertipeyta%^ hq^jMjd have difoovered a ilis* 
tinction in the circnjnstanccs or wmnded and mWtihed rates* 
tine, pouiVng out a distinct method of treating them. He 
knows, becuui|ii he>bassctri>, hem partial^ tfouiided intestines 
will often be spnatanc^sly, but he lias yet to lf%m 

that the snture i^jntontoljyii for those cases in which, tTot>rthe 
cxteill of tlMtn5pund,r-<’^iVtiuicous union can never take pince, 
or from its sjtih^n a ^tei^tural excretoiy will qipt'Kiy rx- 
haust the pwere ^lifeJjJKfh tvery rcspv'ct lot the t'lluTrv 
and dilfl||liii& of^is cflSmfted surp'on, wtSmost toke the 
lihetty ™ sayjjiig that eRperimcntal Inquiry is the <<cientidp 
teat of ^attoMlKal <(>b|CTvatiun. at») though ‘the pxHusive 
.. m -• -*-v*j;>ient8 coiisjdefAble 


~ avss a 

'iranoit of tlfQtdter m^ lead t|r im; 
doA in nunotoand vabio, it is toe ' 


. Sitiation th<i4 confets 

the power dn^tOraiit^r ’thlo Iwundat^ of science^ Whet 
wonU havt^CMm noyf ttbo state of tXholtt^.olllseUii'n as It 
atiU W if Ut, Hu^ib raKt sat 4oiito''nttlv wa ejlperimanlfi, 
ikitew of . - - - - 
'evasion 

nnwattantidile prejudice, the Pndessor ^ad either proj[)crly 
vbi.. «r,.iro. S a 
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Ocum^^ 


acknowledged or fSjrljr p^to th^ qe 
interesting emfnplo at, the behefio^nt^ 
StA Memoir. — vUpon^rte.nmbiF' 
linen albti. The nnptd^t^ of the ^ 


{id« 11 ^ 

_ ‘•'y' 

h^fhl^nd thaKv of tlM 

ier|pc«ie 8 ;>%be«nii^ 
il tIi#8pinig^<tbsO»<ol 

V 1% A ikaiS4 Jwk»ft.^rf4 


corfl^ tl^ teiii alio the 
o|C 4 ^e}ji|!i 0 O.faqiB ot^ts 8hk^,"‘and Mterm 

tru0 p^n(ojiiea|Laac.^* Mery and the coiTfine* 

aital ti^biiii^a^faoriiia as dovoid of a QSffl|l|^ft/:overiH^. Tiie 
ronnfr rcgatdcHi^ the double'^U^nbpatenti^etoije as a predou- 
gation ol' |l(he chonon and amnios, the lattef considered the 
with of .the abdominai 

mdfhbraiic siibstiw 


aise>i|c^o be cpnd)iti«l ' 

nairims) nnd the hernial tunic'tn^ 


K 


ntnd'ior tiia nnd 

linrsorfiitkiy tike oik^lr^ti 


and skin oftbisl 
>&yitrut herniA*^ 


The hernia of the 

, - . r ^ ttponenrotie aifa 

pcfitoueal (nines/ the (cwmiir Iboin^ thiU; fascial texture which 
ov^prspr^s tlie muscl^ of the abdotiltoi Thi^'f^uptomlb ^ 
tliat which appear^^roide' or below the xiphoid caitilaste, 
are niostaMoj'iiv|l^o’fnfheyicinity ofthestomaph. GaraUgoot 
and Hoin hi^ considered ^jt av a hernia Pf the stomaeli, but 
thev have ^contirniihl the opinion'by a single hwrbld ex« 
anumtion, and it is ak that (hel^t^lmn at cren the 

arc^ of the ^on may bojp|^ccl /fje it. \ A liltie fatty tumor 
sometimes .^(1118 upon tB^tlpea ^Iba nfbout ’the ntnbiheus, 
which ia 4 ^tipct hernia, but ba^ soine strung features of 
rcsetublance fo'ttte''<mipIoccle^ and. has evctpjpni^cd Scarpa 
tohn^mration./ In this aandL similar mstanoes 
B pwcnt hak 'inlF* 


tha. 

colkfe ^^fa 04 %atia''i:t^pi 
warmly fdv'ocateihby 
sriiDOte!/ disuaoi ul 
note of Kli^Ca^of, i&ht jk paper 
MedijdM 3aci^ Lyons in fayoi 
leading membem took jp^rt in the 


constipation and 
hdrnia’of ^he na'tylj «o 
int»dis> 

fram^ a 
I'Hbtbe 



iat^whi^ the 
ilidUM^heasea fo 
are tb&Ac#irior eP^y <»f.cpm<W|Bion Jilartiee 

;ieclaTe4itl^he }|^«^n '?nany lttihajK*ap#ttite<(hy 

DesaqU* v^|ySvht« tne^ fflpth> hlJB >d he'tt^ed 

IhaMnswthe jdinsife^Mganot alwiiny^roiPttfe' ndapee of 

radjfflBjMPRin OTwUati^l^p 

^na jagl^L^ fiivbd^ jar^ ptafethse wntef 

«Uo4P^, wbich-rt^ui^^acta revival onEhaiidi\%lpM|cti^^ 
fndp M'as the oaasiinmha opinion of the soiii^y iim tih hiia> 
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in- Tfhieh d! ibe qrfli{>t6nnW^agi8fle' twRapreseq^, ‘6iM] (fie, 
jKiticiit ftftw a sudtfen, coifloits am fetid d^eaion ntlUed and- 
li8»t ailex‘pie<i£ed ly feco vefed. M . €jfyor&*ca8e is simihir, litit 
bits the additional value dfaffi»rdia||^l3ie*Bonst(atisie evtdenoete 
tiid liumaa subject of ibe >{iroc^ 1^ tvhleb tbe iAtestind tif we 
ddtf was united. 1t]Mooii^i8iii||)aoftll^|ltiwtofefealappeara 
sttt^fhetorilj estabtisb^ this point. Strangnlated fararaia then, aS 
well aa^intoSHnisc^iqp, may care itsdf this isanotherpvoof 

that pathological ol^vation keeps p^ with experimenfel 
results. We sincerdy wish that they may newer be waotingt 
t^ Micli other, while* their combination dim ' aiford snch new 
snid valuable light to science. We shall not lengthen this 
• article by detailing the partiotflara^M. Cayol’s imervation, 
but are ^nrtot refi^ from exprfejlfl^j^nhigh ^estimation of 
hia labonrs throt|gh|Mt the (volume. think the public are 

much indebted tcT^mi, efpecially the i*e¥inan pubHe, to whonf 
'* this arOrk affords greater Qoin^ than to us. Although a vety 
iner^rioUB perfermance, the’English reader will now and then 
feel a liftlh tmtuyi at being told over again so much of what 
he knew before. It iseimpos&ible however, that this feeling 
should t>e unused with the perusal of a practical work of this 
magnitude, ami the present aifer^ a slroogei; exception to tlie 
^ remark than the work pn aneurism. Scarph has established 
the highest reputation of alb the continental sutgmns. He 
unitor education .and liteMry Vesdareh iritb acute observa* 
tion and fndefati^h^industl'y. His zeal (bo tor the Improve- 
ment of his art appdhs tb be steady i^d weH tompered. His 
-wrlUngB discover up dotation of luperiormwers, no trace 
of a .disingenuous 4to}iiig ; im'parade d>dw himself, no dis- 
paragipn^t of^others. As an anatoipiaiFhe is eminently aheu- 
rale witlu>ut.ifnvo|oas minuteness, ai^ has the excellence 
of pxamiitbig his sutgecto iu (htM^hhUioBs ^.eabb %tb«r, a^d 
with an eye in^evdy fixed dpOfW^r. path^tiRiCaihliearing 
' 'and impmrtattce. m a ppibologisthe is decidem^befler ao 
quaint^ with (he doctrines of John Hunter d w PfiasJ of the 
'Freinih school, and is tberhfbre before them; hut still defi- 
cient in’simplic^y and sdearnesi^ and dfixls not a tt(|efin.Uiat 
sort Of 8ch<x^ui(|b'<jsifai^ which .iftnttrfec'iised Ibnt'tn analogy 
for imp^ciseness of idew. * th|n<vil’js expeti- 

jn<^^8^y||tf||tobfinemmti<^i^ mind j^^damobatiia'Uoiis ; and • 
dwi p wh#y^e1!toen brnrahi^y appW 
aiatea fJ Riiiaha^ dMH^lhW> if he hgd osShbied bith 
obsetfiiip^jidwishitie iHnrtfutiuo ftxpfcriment, and Had slaiied 
s.th^0^|pk^hy, as mi^cb as the practice of surgery.. <• < ■ 
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Vlii»^ai) ^ c*ii/picaou« merit of the flioat iatett^mTaiud 
tbet elver l^t<k9e^ to tiie ftrcrfesstoo. HunW bbfiavetl.tp 
eetobtitih prineiplet not*otil7 by leesoninpf up^ «|) theit 
&et*bef<ht bine^rbot by j&^uriiHr ibr liitnseif throbgb'’^ 
qa&him of expaimebtitk u^e ^ults iihicfa <ebance) 'fail tte 
cotine of pfaetme^i hevAwt and it was by thhl 

doable laetbod, this workitig and cgunterworkiiig of the 
problems of n&tuie, ^thesuceeedod anravetliwbirnebjr 
his single hand| thatt’have yielded to (lie nniteil elQwrtaof hu 
posterity. ♦ * 

« We should not ni^ hinted atan imperfdhtion in such a crowd 
of great qualihes,-^if we Were not conrinoed that there V 
a greater linger of ovi^fi^ng than underrating tlie merits oT 
distingutshed* foreign«ty,limd had not observed that in tbd 
present and sioutar inmnc^^ a Uiod aixi funnewhat .adala* 
Hoty homage was paid to mere clinical inowtiy ; — if we^wers 
not decidedly of opinion that tiie^wofCsoflSbarpa discover him* 
to possess higher qualifications *for a great practical writer, 
with this gfand exception, than those of any saigdbh of his 
age. • . • , . ' 


I 
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Abt. iV. JMetUoifes de €hipursi0Militftire^ it Campagti^^ de 
D. J.’Jjarrey. •Premier Cbirurgien do la C>arde et dc 
I’Hdpi&i do la.Garde dc S. M. J. et Baton de PBinpire, 
Cuipmandant do la 'Legion d’Hooneur, dee. &c. . ^8vo. 
Tomes 3. pp< Paris, 1813, . , 

* ^ - ' ' « «. 

I T is now,tiiiie years since M. Lairrey pnbiisBed the first 
^ditiidl OT'hisworkeri^ied, KelhtiW ilistori^ae et Cfai-> 
rui%isB|a deP£xp£ditioii^|l^ I’Arinfe tracipit en Bjgypfteet 
&i ^yrieJ^^which a review appeared iii our fifteentit nom- 
bar. w« are now intormed, has long: of 

print, 'md^^vifthor at the request of 'th^ aurgtiOBtr of the 
Fieiidh wrAiyy* bas'been induced to tepifblHib H, vfUfa an ac- 
coaMrof’ tife different c|arikt>ai|fhft 4a which Se sefved befinre 
and since thoeriptdirion to figypft r f 

< We have already fgiven our ctpiniiMi that jphrt''of,tfae 

fbBg^i we 

shhllitherefiifB preheat absttfittwomany hoOriBentson it, and 
confine ^rarives to a critical smalysis of thn remainder of 
these mumes. * ~ 
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, M.’^i^iarrey infroduccs btin^lf to tho by an accomif 

of Ills f^utatigri unci oii4bet in life, ilo be|>an ^his'carv'er in' 
the navy, huff bailed to MorUi 'Anierten, itMlieycar 1788, as 
kur^eorr to li Ftenoli fi iii;ute. His narralive of oceyrrenccs 
of this voyftfife and tiie^^servation^ cojnioeted niih it, tilmngfcu 
not without iri(erA>t, ns they sohni insig|i into the churac* 
tet of the Huthor, cTb not appear to us suflicioutly iostnictive" 
ta a ’professional poftit of yiew, to obtain a place in our 
analysis, 'dcs^ned to^ cynvey the ically Valuable part of the 
work. ' ' ^ ' 

In oor review of (ho lirht edition, we spOke in terms of high 
^mntienctatioii of the manner in which the jriirgcons in the 
.French arniy, were disposed duriiig; an engaginiient, provid- 
iil|$ iiunie^iute assistance to the wotll^ed on the field of battle. 
This systom of lormingtlie «^nrgeons into small detach meiits 

n ted as near as possible to the troops during tlie (Migagciuent,* 
1^*88 we fonnefly mbniloned, been suggested many years 
agobyRunby, surgeon {o fieorge II. hut had nesTr, been 
ftlly acM( upon in our armies. M. J^arrey spoke merely m 
general term > of this s vi^tcm of ambulanoes i\s he calls it and of 
iik advantages. In i^kc voiiimes before us, he enters much 
tnore Into detaif, and gives so Interesting a statement of the 
manner in which ihts most excellent syslem is carried on, that 
' we sliair oiler no ajiology for laj mg an account of it bclorc the 
readai;^. c * ^ , 

'Before the estabtlsliment ofsiinbulanccs in the Fieneli army, 
the wounded snlfered greatly from the doh[y allenduig their 
i-emoyal from the fiild ot Ixittle, whiclf left them so long with- 
out stfrgi^al aid. ' The wounded, weaic iiifarmcd by M. Lar- 
rey, remained on the field until t4ie*engageinent tcrmiuutvtd ; 
they"^ri§*ihen collected together in the most convenient situa- 
tiorp whither the burgeons tepaired ds soon as possible. But 
owing to their distance from the %ceiie of s^tion and to the 
obstacles aUendfog their progress, it was not uncommon for 
the wounded to remain uuussisted for twenty fojpir^enck even 
for ihktymx hoiim, so that great numbers di^ in cousc- 
quence oUbis dchiy^ ^ ^ * 

These evJUhaHending thb olde8yst|mi*were greatly felt in the 
French g igp during (if^ eampaitgp btrulic Rhine in 179li^. 
After oivr^KtoruiU pariic ular', between tKc Fiencb cominanclt 
ed By Cwral Houdiard and the Pru^ian^ the forhier < 
mainecynsters of the field of Wife, but ciwi^ to "the len^thr 
Of tinKj|rat»*'Was talffMi up bcjpre the surgeomMoidd^nM^ 
^ith the wounded, many of these received no Surgical 
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Jissisianoc, an<f Frcncb Iiavii^g been forcrd ^ 

In tile iiighl, tliey^tvorc under Ihe eiece^y Qf 
woundul befund.# 'fijfs \voi\il c\perieitpe m 

sitji^oiH at a diitaiire, and of th^n$nW^citcjif 
ol the means provided for Jtljeir ceniov»d, mUncM W- 
then at the head bf the amiiy of the filuae^ 

to introduce the sy^*m of so «?» to be able to»oo|iif> 

vey immetli»(e absidinco to the wauiidfwl aloM^tbe di/lhrs^t 
poiiits oi the lino durinjr tm custni^ement/mi^ tiu*^ a^nc tifh^ 
to lemove »theni to «i pLn c ot safety. *11ic nrnbuLanccs^ kom 
the lapidity ot inolioa oi Mtiich they \>efo Vap'iMei a^il fipin 
the re^emblciiicr of tlndi caniages fo those of fbe (torso or 0yiu^ 
artillery, wcie < ailed ainbidiinees voLintcs. , , j 

The system of anibulo^s. though hist introduced info 
army of the lliiine id not roiy nl* (e until t^lie year 

1797, wbpn Ai. Larrej was at the head of the surgical d^ipart* 
ment of the army of Italy, iiimLt the^qominaiul of 
emperor of the Frencli. Lach timnuldiice anisi'-ted of a cer- 
tain nnirjbei of ^‘uireons and ot an csroif of sobhers/r^ defepd 
it, ab svell as to pn)> ule thi assistance requiied by the sui^etMis 
111 the < are of the s\oiinvle<l, ainl to assist in removing them to 
the most coil ve»jKmt spot. The ambdiahee of the army of 
Italy, /oitmd by surgeons dislinct trora those bi'hniging to the 
regiments or to llic s^ait of the aimy, consisted of three divi- 
sions : each divisitm \vastco?4inunffed by a suigcon o( t!q» tirst 
class who had under him two i*urgeoi^ apei twelve nssishint 
surgeons. The imlifary escoit, composi^ of both cavalry ami 
infantry, was corauiaii^Jed by a InMitenlnt gnd scroiul lien- 
touant, with a efoe prop<>rtiou of iioa-cominissioned olflcers* 
Tbr' complement of <lf vision, me hiding thq iimdicJil and 

raititary oilicc^rs, ariounted to i 13, and ot the wholMimt^lance 
to 340, v^cliiUing tbe surgeon in chief at the h^*adi of ^ha 
whole. ^ * * 


Thi!* atlrantdir?,*' Lirrcy obscrto*r, ot theiid ambulftnces 
is tbabthej^IHrovuie imnv’dwto suigic&l as^vilftance to tiui woohded, 
and the meatis <4 speedily rcmouair from'the fn^ld of battle 
to the ncaresPbo^pnMb. The antlioUnces, btiiddos, aio^enab^tto 
follcMv the most rapid* mpt|Jtnol 4 a^ of t(ie a 4 v$incod guaml*^^^04 aubm 
diiflde thmsvlvas as much as t$uty lig it^oirod, each medial otbeer, 
rVeuig mouqtxid, havltig it IH bts er to talj^ afong with buna 
4M|ri&gefor tbi' tonyevartco of wodudeditm^ wSataver ma) here. 
'fnilvMl thin hnwtjdiirto rel^ * 

MV . ▼ " * t 
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Si.SI:iarrey, as ttas before mentioned, \ras first^ employed 
efuring the revolution in tiie armv of Ibc "^liine;*thence be* 
was siimmoneit to the aru^y of llal/'iindoir Bonaparte. On 
Tllie terminatfbn of the campaiffn, about tljc enj of*tJic year 
17f)7, he retfirned to Paris, where he began to discfiarge (hif 
diitievS of his professorship at tTip military bospithl of the Val- 
dc-Gnice, by delhVring a course, of lectures oiv anatomy and 
military swr^ery ; bqf he had not been long engaged in this 
pursuit, before he rcteived orders to join the army destined to 
invade this country, 'cidlecl the army of Kngjand. He did 
iKrt, however, join tbis army : the preparatinus he bad made 
for his attendance on the imperial gunids, both on their pas*^ 
across the British channel ami after their landing, were 
not required, and he receivi‘(l orders to ])rorwd to Toulou, 
whence in 1798 he sailed with the French expedition to Kgypt. 

Ob his return from ilgypt, M. T«irl*ey was appointed sur-** 
,geon.ta the consuLtr giintd. The first consul not long after- 
wards assumed the title * of 'emperor, declared war against 
Russia an^ Austria, and headed the French troops in the cam- 
paign which ensued and was callecl the campaign of Auster- 
litz, from ihebattlc whiefi decided its fate. At the balth* of A iister- 
litz, M/ Percy being surgeon in chief to the army, Rl. Larrey 
was stationed with the imperial guards, and comi^iandcd the 
ambulances belonging to that corps of which he was surgeon. 
The ^reuch imperial guards made n desjitjrale charge on the 
Rnssian guards and a considerable iiumlwe were woCnidcd on 

both sidS. « 

• « * 

^II the wounded were operated upon or dressed on the field 
of battle, snd removed by the carriages of the aiubulauce to the 
central ambulance which 1 had stadoKeef inHbc barns of a mill, ^'hc 
speed WithSvSiicb these carriages moved enabled us to t^eJp in remov. 
#ng, from *t lie field of battle, the wounded belonging the ]ir\|^* 
1 fohowod with my n atnbulancd t|ui movcvicnts of (he guards, 
but halted whencu^r it was necessary 

We should gijeatly exceed our limits if we attempted to 
follow M. Larrey through* bis accounts of the campaigns in 
Prussia, Poland, Austria,, and Spain; lye was present at the 
battles ^yfena, .Friedland^, £yiatt,fand Wagraro, and yras 
attach^flp the army ' ogatnst wfaidh .Sir John Moore was 
gaged j^Uorunnft.^ We shall extract a^ew of the most re* 
mar&dp^casoi^ and reftbr our reader^ tor tbe^* work itself, foir 

f • 


* Tom. II. 330. 
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details into whklt j[«/c«inot totnr. rWe We nlt^jr 

to tike notice his oj|»hik>a of peff^ 

f mpntiitibi# imnvdialelly;, in tbos^^eesMi^ «hi4» the 
opemtton |ftn*t W pctforjned. The expeii^oe Cpti*hW)qt«ent 
cenpaigift has nerved onljr tocon^rm mm U hwi^0^io% thc(t 
thip practice ot deh^^ aiBputati^, which »ttU ktelj \h» 
universally atlop^ m France which, is st>tl by many 8ur<* 
^eons of the idlest entinence jn thv eoiiiitry cphludeW as 
the best, la attended with the greAtesty daWr. We own tbai ^ 
till we ^w Larrey’s first work aifc •weia. decidedly ojF * 
opinion that ih •cases requiring amputation^ U was poti ad« 
vi&able to delay tbe o])eraticnr tiU the firstsymptoraeatteodii^tf* 
the accident wtne removed h put confidence however, in the* 
doctrine pf delayed ampphlfikn wa» greatly shaken by his a#H . 
thofity, and VK stated obr doubts on a question on ifhioh we 
.did nut kel competent to dec0ei. Troin the impression )>{o« 
diiced by the perusal of M. Larne’s Work, are iuchn^. to 
tbijiiv fliat in ail cases in which a buib cannot be pre^ved^ 
the sooner it is amputated .the better, prov ided it can dqne 
before inflammation comes on. Admitting this quesUoo h<^w« 
ever, to be doubtful os filr as regards cases in puvate praotioe, 
where tbe patient has every convenience that his situation ican 
require, it does seem to us that iii militaiy practice, ,ufier an 
engagement when an army is moving rapidly and the pepna 
ot conveyance not easi^ly procui^td, n is far better to arapukk 
at once, than to dra;r Wn along with ahattered liinhs,figp0M' 
to hemorrhage, ami suflciiiig excruciating pain froia-J^ 

1 oughness of tbe i ends and the shaking of can lages. W e 
’ can even conceive thit the difficulty of cdnVerjring the wound' 
ed nay make It ngh^ to ca{ qfi limbs wjiich in priiatC prac* 
ticetdigbt be pretofVCd.** £. Petit the fir^t siiig^ oUus 
day arra of gjfedt experience iA military suigeiy, nray be 
quoied as aiAuthority even ii^ the prasent times. ” There 
are cases,” says that^teat surgeon, << in which are obliged 
to per^m amputation, tlioiigh the opPutton^ may not seep^ 
alweintcfy necessary. If, for instance, ^the boi^ Ate Mtaitated, 
without aoy in^y td the gtmt vomIs, one might tmteflnid a 
liopowf {Nresmu^tlte ligiby bOF If tb» phtlhm ‘is to 
moved to a distooce, and ui^cMIlg carriages, thb laoaQiLvfQl 
occBohm exernoitltiD^ egofiy, fh^spliotws of ^111 wdAotd 
the flesh and Mngon hemorrhage wfid even dhnv 

^qiM. fitoeh ti tte dmtoitfale iktesof iw t niba l e^ij ik cfi tti CT 
being 0r|W from the fiejklbf I^ye 

seen mny pih offieitiorrwge ^ho ttight havto^ saved if >t 
vot. V. MO. 20. • 2*4 ” 
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bad’teen possible tb perform amputation iVfor^ removing' them ; 
\ have even seen wonnd^which of themselves vvei^ not inortaft 
become sueb from motion or from the tn^ or cold to which 
die wounded wore exposed on'theirway to distant«hospjtats. 
Those who have practised surgery in the armffs havf^ witttiss- 
ed, like myself^ the death ol« numbers who would have been 
saved but tor the*latal necesbify of moving them.”^ 

We are- willing *1:0 give M. Larrey credit lor considerable 
merit as a pracUcaksurgeou» i Ic is a bold and we should con* 
ceivc from his experience an ex]^rt o|>erator, but as a theorist 
he is less successtnl. It would require stronger arguments 
rthan he has adduced, to satisfy us that aneipism is generally 
occasioned by a psoric, herpetic pr syphilitic virus. A case of 
aneurism in the popliteal artery is related by him, in wbicli 
after mature consideration of the circu instant's, he was led 
tojthink that it could be occasioned by no other cause than by 
tliq /epercussioik or an herpetic eruption, in consenuence.of 
the use of astringent applicntions to the part he delayed the 
opert^ifin, which wins about to be performed, and applied a 
graduated and methodical compression ; prescribed antipsoiic 
remedies, in the shape of pills and'ptisans, ordered a mild 
regimen and that tjic patient should remain in absolute icst.’*+ 
Our author’s notion of the manner in which the hemorrhage 
is suppressed in a case of divided artery is more sound, and 
though unacquainted with Dr. Joyes’s york on the same sub* 
jeSl, though ignorant of the eflcct of ihe^ ligature iri rupturing 
the iniicr coat of the arteries, (a tact long ago observed by 
Desault, bat tumid to no advantage by hin^self or the other 
French surgeons), yet he has made a nearer approach to the 
iffith Vhan any of them ; for observes and proves, very 
' cldariy^,f;hat the rorination of a clot IK of itself insufficient to 
suppress hemoitbage, and that unless a snffirient degree of 
kifitattolS be applied to the vei^sfl, when the compression ceases 
to act, the bj^ming will be renewed,” iftid he conceives the 
* closing of the vessd io depend on the contraction and adhe^ 
ihe injlammetion of it^ parietes.” Hence he infers, Hfaat it is 
not necessary for a ligature to remain on' Mnifery beyond th^ 
period* of that adhesive inAaoimatioiu He conceives twelve 
or, aynost, twenty fgipr hoifirs a^softdent length of time for 
thisjlillDesi to talm ]^ace, stnH, says ACfis so oonvinced* of 
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tlib fact that 1% ne^er makes Init one knot irt 
largest vessels ; Hb considers the second knot andflST 

objectionable, tro^thc ^ifticulty of removing tKov ligature/' 
W hat ]ia| beensaiil applies howeverj only {ojoases ot ^vound* * 
eikartents in lltute* affections, as in the vr^nda inflicted in 
battle. In chronic cases and where the patignt is much 
lianstcd, he holds it indispensable to secures the ligatnre'wUh 
a double knot. He ascrilm the action o4' styptics and cold to 
the corrugation which they produce on the coats of th^ arteries 
and to the inflammation which they exalte in the divided ex** 
trernities of th9 vessels, and he observes tlia^u the amputations 
performed after the bailie of.Eylau, when tlio thennometei^ 
slood 14 or 16 negrecs bclojiv zero, it was found unnecessary 
to tic any but the largest arteries.* 

One of the ftiost interesting chapters in the volumes before 
. us, treats of mortification in cons^uence of gun-shot and 
other wounds. x\I. Larrey complains that Oi^uflicient distinc- 
tion is not made between gangrene from spontanous cau^trs, as 
he terms it, and that which tekes place after /injuri^ ^one to 
limbs by external causes. Spontaneous gangrene generally 
stops spontaneously, add there is formed a line of separation 
which determines the period of aroputaUon and the spot at 
which it is to l)e performed ; but in traumatic gangrene, this 
separation does not so usually take place and the moitification 
spreads till the patient dies^ unless the progress of the disease 
is arrested by , amputation. iSl, Larrey after* witnessing^^he 
death of 'several patients, in consequence of following too 
strictly the rulegeaeralljj; laid down of not ^rforming amputa* 
tion till the separation between the mortified and the soiind 
part had taken place, deterrmned to depart firom thisr maxim 
aiuMo give the patient chance of life, rSther tljgp devote 
him to certaiy, cleat h by allowing the disease ta follow 4ts own 
course. SUx cases are relat^^ in the course of t&is w'ork, 
which strongly tend to establish the propriety ^f the practice ^ 
which he has recommended. Wo further informed by him * 

that, after tiie battles of Austerliiz and Jena,, several of the 

E rincipal surgeons in the army*. emlSoldened hy 4hc snccess 
ejiad met with iirtb^ treatment of gangrene of the extremi- 
ties, performed amputatioaiwittout waiting for the Iftie of se- 
l^atioii, and that their prdefice*W^ generally sudbessful. 
»For a detail of the cases, some of which are h^ly interesting. 
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];efoi io fbc work iteclf; the b 

'Ibii deserving clothe mpfi^scrioas mve^U^i&i. ^ . ♦ 

]\[. his career as a twenty 

^five pars ugo, and stticV the' revolution)* Bfta fiii^ e ^igh 
station In the medical establishcoent oi the Fif ach atmies^dir 
has been ongagc(l in the laborbus and houoamfole task of pub** 
Ho ifisicuctiori. Ik* has had but little leisure for the acqiiisb 
tion of protessioi^al ariidition) often so vainly boasted of by 
those who have littk* else to recommend them. His studies 
have not been carried on tn the closet, but on the field of 
battle, in military Jiospitals and in the dissecting room. In 
peace, and even in war m the occasional leisure of a campaign, 
he was employed in communicating to the younger surgeons 
under his Cmmiand, instructions m anatomy and surgery, 
especially in anatomy so essentiaLto all surgeons, but in par- 
ticular to the army surgeon obliged to act on the spur of the ^ 
moment, at a disianc^ irom books and guided solely by the 
Liiowfedge he may have laidtin store against the day of needk 
Thou is thattjbc nnatcmiical surgeon 'mels his owasuperioriiy 
and acts with that salutary decision and professional iutre** 
pidity which is to save valuable lives^ and secure to himssit^ 
the lughest ofrewar|b, his own approtmtion and the gratitude 
of hiscountry. * 

The French at onetime certainly excelled us in surgery; 
at prc^ent, we are far beyond ,thepi) yet as we stated in a 
forjficr number,* and we have not found* reason to^ alter our 

r ' lion, their armies are lietter provided with surgeons, and 
c in general aoe better educateeV We have scaredy a 
wonk on military surgery in the English language ; scarify 
a rmtitaiy surgeon that ever wrptq on his profession* » One, 
wc NJiev^ oi the eminent surgeons ftk Loudon hasaerv^ in 
the armyTbut that service was of short dotation's no other of 
oiur publib teachers and soasc^ly ^y of tbs aui|^ns of the 
great hospitals j;i the metropolis «»was ever on a field of^lniiltle. 
There exists it is true, in tali kingdom, pue professorship' oi 
military sjargesy filled by a genfteman of acknowdod^ed ta« 
lent**) but even he neveff Uw military service. ^ , 

Young mon^ in our prolessioii destin^ lo/practist as awaiy 
suTgcous/rcMve in general hit e4l«s6atioo much aufertor to 
those who iuteiicl to scttlq i)i priVhte pra/;tico';vy^ the duties 
ofpii army suif^SQu in actual servhi^ reonire ir 'possible a « 
siuire of profcs^oabsUilh^lmd of rea» know^ 
,1 m prnate pracUco,' 0* burgeoOjinapr io the imure ol^ 
the first years aiit; engages iafhe pcottesio% m&lqit np 
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|»lvittvt(udy,*ror the defects of his ednchtioh and fut'^rhgl^ 
> tbo many have t&tegwty tile time ttiat hns been kftt at coltCge, ^ 
M at the hospitafaA ^A.itintitearlny onactaal«enrice, there 
is Iip|«t8a^:afbr SMu and if there were, books are not at hand ; 
mr caia*he sa Aly his own deficiencies by the abilities of others ; 
he is often left to'^his own rescMrces ahd in eases of life and 
death, at a distance from coftnsel, must decide and acit ftorh 
his own judgineat, mid in reliance on hit own skill. 

Young men aimadipittcd id too early am age intone mmy', 
and before they have attained the neceiiWy degree of informa'- 
tion ; they are more anxious to pass theia examinations (and 
he must he ignorant and unlucky indeed who cannot pass such 
eaaminat^ns), than to fit themselves for the ana respon- , 
Bible office they desire to fill. Once in the arii^, there is but 
too often ai^ to all study, and the young surgeon is left 
without one inducement to improve himself, cKliei by tlfeei(am> 
pie of his own superior i^eon, or the Impetof promutievi /rora . 
professional ability. If he have interest, he need not feat that 
his want of profossional skill or education sht^ld 6t|tul in the 
iray of promotion, and if he have no intert'st, he waits patiently 
that seniority may advance hint in fah turn to higher rank. 
It is right that seniority and experienge, as it is termed, 
should be considered ami that length a( service should be ie< 
warded ; but in our profession, a grievous mistake is often 
committed in estima^ng professional experien 9 e. Kxperi^oe 
or seniority is estio^ted by the d:\ienfthe commission, wffereas 
it should be reckoned by the time really voted to the study 
of the profession. • A yaung man, after sending a few years, 
not in the must profitalde manner, in the shop of a coilfltry 
apotiiecary, passes a few pi^ths in London in walking bos* 
pitills'and in seeing ojl^rations which he cannot ,ji«de.stand 
because he knotfs notwng of anatomy. He attend!^ diligently 
the dnatodlical tiieatre, tak<^ tiotes, committing reguLirly'to 
paper tlie lecturer^ description of i^tts, instead of lookiitg at. 
them } he is occasionally seen in tbedissectingroom, and there 
he matlgies paris of the human body yrithout knowii^ what he 
u abpnt, for Jbe has no leisure to dissect, having to atteild 
Clmnes at almoiit every hmir of the day. At the enil rtf a sea- 
son so sfieati Ifo pretsmt^hfinseir at burgeons nail, furnislieil 
with prinfhd testitnonjdls of duigeni^e, passes his exammaiiosis, 
and is anihacised to practise bis pn^etsmn. * * at ! 

This yovng i^nmto|' liVerv branchmf iiB 

if be go* into the army, will iiavsf the adi^tagcof seniority 
mad gan^dlvr bk feilovr stuoeni Vlur 'conimenced bis studies 
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time, but who iuitead of enWriQg'the settice 
ue'rnd yrar, has passed several years ift laborious* 

study, lift ^he tatter et)ter, he vvHttinil Ijiuiself coiUitmnded 
by the itiiUi who at college or at the hospital^ he de^ised^for 
inabililj and ignorance. Under such circqinsfances,*' is it to 
be wondered at tfiat he shoulfl feci disgusted and' take tb<f 
earliest op]x>ituitit;f of quitting ^he service. The arniy is the 
resourceof the iieedy^stmlcnt who cannot afford to Complete 
bis education or whd has not the means of engaging in private 
practice; thLs is a laetViuvcrsally known ; henre the number 
ofilUeducattd armjrs.iirgeons is so great, wbilsF of those that 
tiitcr the service i\itb the advantage of a gocnl fdiicMion, few, 
as is obc'rvedof aiiny physicians by an army physician himself, 
remain longenhaii is nemsary to let their beai^sgrow. 

A young surgeon should not beblauicd rashly, for neglect- 
ing Ao (Qualify himself for Iiis profession, if he have not, as is ^ 
the case with too many,* the means of defraying the heavy ex- 

I ienccs of a complete medical education. Under the most un- 
avourabjebircamstitnces, a man of genius will attain excel- 
lence and make up, by his own exertions and by a diligent 
use of every opportunity of acQuirIng knowledge, for the defi- 
ciencies of early instruction. But such cases arc rare and not 
to be taken into account in a general viciy of the education of 
army surgeons. The expensiveness of a medical education is 
Oiic^reat cause ,why so many of oujr array surgeons are so im- 
perfectly taught. Scarcely ,any man would be so thoughtless 
or unprincipled ns tp enter the service with a consciousness of 
his yirifitriess for tlfe oflicc be undertakes, if be wefe not urged 
by hecessity, by a want of pecuniary resources. 'Ihc evil lies 
in the want of a provision by govfTnmjjfit for the education of 
army suifjtvon^. Military hospitals are supported at a 
expence? fjear the metropolis, the duty bf which "is performed 
by salaried physicians ,ond sui^peons. Why mi^t not the 
young student y'tlestincu to the vnedical si^rvice of the army, 
instead of wandering about the general hospitals of the metrb* 
polis, receive gratuitous, instruction in these hospitals,'* M^here 
he would sec what he is ically concerned with, the diseases ' 
iuciclentll/) soldici s ? \V hy might not anwtomy, military surgery 
trod medicine and the other branclje#of our ptofessioii be feiight 
- hospitals by men of ability atid experience in their pro- 
, Sii^di &^lcm jSrould be attended with the greatest ad van^^ * 
the servib'e, fn proVtdi|(isgf a sufficicitl supply of well irvr , 

mcdicftl officers wh66e*q<\;ilibcations woula be knofrn 

frc^tituitearHestlifltiationiittotHeptofetem^ and wlmseserriciet 
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mi^ht be eppllbd in the manner best suited to their abiHfl^s. 

• Such a plan woil)^ be of use in anoAcr point of view, it wdrfWf 
stimulate to eserlian tfae^ medical oincers of the ipstilution, and • 
th^servipe of the ‘hospitals would be carried on with jepoatep 
caergy^nd eflfccl from the publicity given to the "practice of 
■the physicians and surgeons. * 'J'liesc ^reat, hospitals which 
have hitherto contributed littfe or nothiiig towards the im> 
piorement of Ore profession would in ijte hands of able men 
spurred to exertion bj^ emulation, fuini*||i the most valuable 
nseords of military medicine and surgery. Men educated 
in such schools, skilled in their professipn and ardent for its 
improvement as the surest way to promotion, would oh actii;^ 
service afford the best proof of the utility of the institution. 
Jjct it not be urged in objection that gratuifo(% lectures 'de- * 
Hvored by safasied professocs would not b? attended that Uiey 
would be delivered carelesslj^ as tl^e salary would .be paid 
whatever might be the merit of the lect;ircs. phoose fit teachers 
and this objection will never exi^t. , We are surely nof in this** 
country inferior in emulation or desire of distinction to our 
neighbours. The French profe5''Ors are not paid M^Tlbc stu- 
daiits; they receive ’salaries ; the lacturc$ of Desault, of 
Bichat and of Corvisart were {pifuitous, yet they were well 
attended and worthy the reputation of these great men. 

Schools arc provided for the different departments of , 
miliiaiyr service, and a most splendid national establishment 
has just Jbeen corogfeted for fhc education of*inililary oSiners. • 
'I'bc army is nut '^nsidered as* a sulBcient school ot militdTy 
study, places of prepaijiiory instruction ate now deemed neces- 
sary for otliccrs destined to serve in tlic engineers or attUleiy 
nnu even ill the line. Thu medical officer is received •with 
sofreely any inquiry iflto his previous eduration. i^ d up pro- 
visioD is made for hU obtaining that knowledge lunis profes- 
sion whidb ^ cannot like the ^nilitary officer acqiffre by mere 
length of service, unaccovpauied oy previous instruction. 
We have exceeded our limits, soqio may tbfhk we have on- 
justi^Uy gone out of our way in speaking. of the military 
medkal est^liijhinent of Uiis counVy ; we were led to it By 
the subject before us„and we could not resist the expression of 
our regret that in military', as*in ciyil surgery, we*slio\ij[d not 
sarpUM every other pation i& Eurbpe. ^ f 

We hav&able surgeons in onr armies, but owing to thecirepm- 
fiances already wpticwd tlieic number is excccaiUgIj|ITmiticd ; 
indeed themedical estabKsbnimpf our armies, pn actnol service, 
is not sqlBciently strong fox* flipexigepeies^of a campaign. We 
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vei!hm>d in a%nner nnmlx'r to m 

m^ent temporary tbreo, ii^bc maniu'r pradnifB Rjr tfi^Frenqhy 
'em any sudacivomergency. On thb pirSentbdca^iqn, have 
presamedto engaj^e in a \rider investigation iiiM the m^cienby 
of our military medical establishment ; and 'ttiKay’^l^lorc thiB 
pnbiic the great and pettnancitt causes vrbich arit^uotd firQip 
our armies the advantages tl»ey anght to derive from the pre- 
sent flourishing state of our profession. The evil is not to be 
renwved by temporary expedients for te,mporary emergepefes, 
but by such a systematit* provision tor the Cultivation and en- 
couragement of talents in this departiifent, as vrould be con- 
siptent vrith a great and j^wcrful nation. ‘ ^ 


*Abt.‘V. ^kHos^hic ^oofos^iquCf ou ExpositioB des Con* 
sidiridims r^alioes it rtlisloire NtUtirel/e des Animaux} d 
la fihaaitk de leur ()rs,anisation et des Fatulth qviU$ en 
eAliement ; av C'oRse^ Physiques qui mainlientwnt en etue 
la Via et dmnninteUeu ttuis JMouvemens qvitls exictUent/ 
en/br, d celks ^tri prodffisent, les «»es le Sentiment^ et 
Us autres P Jnleiligeriee de ceux qui en sant douis. Far 
J. B. P. A. Lamarck, Professeur tie Zoologie au Museum 
d’Ujstoirc Nuturejlo, Merubre do •I’lnslitut dc p'lance et 
de la Legion d’Honneur, ^c. &c* Sto. Paris, S Tom. 
1809. 

A ^thc .travdier sees litth* of a mountain trhilst he stands 
upon it, and is obliged to jilave'hkiself at a distance be- 
fore he gaifl^ full view of its form and magnitude^ so un rga- 
min^ion of the state of life among tlie interior tribes offtnimated 
beings, altbough somewhat rem^e from medical science, 
lAay perhaps aiTtfrd us some useful information relating to'tliat 
more perfect animal whose physical nature is our piroper 
study- * . > ( 

M. Lamarck is the profestor of 'zoology in«th£ museum of 
natural histtny at Paris; he is tke alptbovttf Bevend publitM- 
tions in t^is department of* science, as Reeberobto ear les 
C<am Vivans,” ^‘.Memoires de Pbye. et*d’il'iit. Nuturelle,” 
and«< H^drok^ic,’’ andboldy we andersUtud k respectable^ 
rank amongst tlie men of scieo^P the French inetrOj^is. * 

The title explains, the natpralPtbis poblhtction.* *J(t is a 
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* « ' , 

sipecimen oftlmtJciiid of intellertual work lOMkicli tnc 

*sent race of scientific writers in Fritncc is so nmcli addicted ; « 
and we may add m whtcli they so. much excel; making na 
ac^dtiioJi^to our^tock of facts, giving no fiosh insight into the 
pauses of unexplained phenomena, but presiding those new 
views, those general principle^;, w inch are hfghly acceptable 
to young men who arc not yet able, anef to old men w ho 
never will be able, to form them for th*emselves ; but which 
unk^s they are the produce of the most Rigorous understand- 
ings are. very ^tiresome and unialeresting to grown-up minds 
of model ate vigour and comprehensiveness. v\'e do not ineap 
however, by tlrese remaiks to indicate the qualify of those 
views which the present wbrk presents ; this will more pro- • 
perly appear is* the sequel. 

The priiwipaf points for which M. Lamarck contepds arc 
these: — that in tracing the chain of animated existence from 
the most imperfect to the most perfeef clasJ of living beings, - 
there is observed a gradual increaV* m the coinjilexiiy of their 
organisation, and consequently in the number of Ulii^ir vital 
faculties ; — that they arc modified to aji enormous degree by 
circumstances, those which call any particular part into 
action evolving that part into a degree of relative importance 
which it did not originally possess, and vice versa those which 
afford no exercise to a part causing it in the same length of 
time to shrink and disappear; so that as new ci/cumst^wccs 
evolve and as it weit* bring into relief new parts and faculties, 
and as those arc pcjrpetuated by gencraiioii^ animals conic in 
process of lime to acquife an appearance in njany instances 
entirely different from what they originally received from jSfa- 
tur^; — ^that animals aie ^s.^ntially distinguished from vege- 
tables by the possession of irritability, which iscnlWly want- 
ing in the '^atier ; — that irritability is essentially diatinct frqiii 
sensibility ; — that tjie only dhrecl creations of Nati|re arc the 
most simple forms of organic life; — that the pft>perties uf life * 
commoa to ail Jiving bodies do not require any particular 
organs or parts of thc botly as their seat, such a*s braiii, lungs, 
kidneys, &c.;— that with every laculty over and abos’e those 
which are common to all Ii^’ing« bodies, is siiperadded an or- 
gan which is the seat of the f»cu!t>s~that the uervous^ystem 
,as it is calle<i imparts leveral faculties accoribr^ to the degree 
’in which it is devejopc^, comniiyiicating in tbe/tfirsMegfee 
ntuscular motion, in the second nation and sense, in the third 
motion, sense and intelligence ; ~ that .the brain^ is the 
organ of intelligence, and in proportion to the degree in wliicU^ 
V. NO." 20. S s , 
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■i^it , is developed is tlio number ot the ineutaWacuI^ies. As it 
is impossible within' our limits to discuss^ all these questions 
.fully, and as*' momentary glances afe thei^ most uninteresting 
things ill tlie world, we shall stop only tcurf^oiisitlcr th^^se 
points which are the most important, the most novel, or th,c 
most cjucstioiiabfe.^ ^ 

With regard to the influence of circumstances on the form 
and organisation of living l)odies, the position.of M. Lamarck 
is, that new circunistaivpes lead to new \. ants, new w'antstonew 
habits, and new. habits or habitual actions afte^.a long conti- 

i iuance to a consequent moditication of their forms and faciiU 
ies. Thuv, if the seed of one of those hcr!«i which flourish 
and fatten in the rains and soil and siin of the meadow below, 
should be tran- ported to an elevated dry slony «pot, and there 
shoots \ip, a u! lives and perpetuates its kind, it will in time 
giv(? rise to a new race of vegetables which would hive scarcely 
any ‘ likeness to 1;licir Yuliy fed piogcnitors in tlic meadow, 
being meagre, having some of their organs more and some 
less de^ckiped, and consequently otferiug to the observer new 
and peculiar proportions. The influence of circumstances on 
the forms of vegetables is rapid and consequently remarkable. 
Everyone knows that the plants and flowers of our gardens 
are no whore to be found wild, but the animals which we have 
dom<‘sticatcd have undergone equal allhough slower changes. 
Ou^^inicy pigeons, our turiiblefs, ftiul choppers, and fan-tails 
have no where been foiirul wild in the wocjitls. The Mucks and 
geese of the farm-j^ards have lost that powder of wing wfiieli 
they enjoyed in a state of nature, abd the wool of Kuropean 
sheep t u.vns to hair in tropical climates. The varieties of the 
dog species which now exist origitnkd in one kind, \\^nch 
having b5^h tamed by man, carried into different climates, 
aiyl place'll in diflerent circumstances, have assun|pcl that di- 
versity of form and character wlfich we iiaw observe in tliem. 
These and a ii/i!titudc of analogous facts plainly prove that a 
change of circumstances is able to effect a change in lanimals 
suitable to those circufustances, »uid that tlii'se changes are < 
perpetimted by generation; when, theicfore* we see that 
tiirougluAit the animal creut ioiQ thiyc is*a remarkable adapta- 
tion bi^weeii their forms* and fiiculties and their wants and 
necessities, wunjay fairly conclude thaf it is not their faculties^ 
wlitclF|ed U their habits, bu|^ their baJi>its ^vhich led to tlieir* 
facnltt€Sfsand forms. « • * « 

Th(‘ V. ly ill whiph sitiiatjpn inflneiiccs the forn> of animals 
is, that by alrbrdiug employment to some parts it causes their 
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rfi^olufiou anck enlargement, and by giving n5 exe^c’se^to 
^ others it pfevcnt« tlicir growth, and after a succession of 
* rations causes them to disappear. ^ Tims in the whale whiclii 
has been supposes to h#vc iioteetli^ M. GeotFroy has found 
tjjean ig*thc of the foetus ; in birds also he ]»ns dis( overed 

fl groove for their receptum, buj^ those animals are so placed as 
to be nourished without inastvpation, and jLhe cens(*qiience is 
that their teeth have never been evolved. In the same way 
the mole, the s^spalax, the protens, an *aqiiatir reptile which 
lives in deep cavitie^irfluler the water, l>v their consl uit disuse 
oi the sense vision, have lost almost all but the ATstiges of 
its organisation. In serpents as in all vertebral animals thejp 
system of oigaitisat ion comprehends tour feet, but these ani- 
mals being in the habit of ,^reopin<> aloiig the ground, siitling * 
into n.jirow vices and ciouching niuler low heibage, have 
lost all bnt the ^ teeV and have acquired in th^ii stead 

a g'eat h njfth oml deiuleiness and slippi^iiness of body. • 
'rherc coe t u ts (‘{pially mnnemus and equally coii^irteing* 
which shon that tin giLdt rxeicisc of a jiad will proilncc its 
propoitiojKue ( volution. Thus sea biuK uhich puiy*on fisli 
when tliey i.iove alonedhe snrfcuv of ^In* waters open their 
clavs to ''i\e ;i gi'-uei Imadth to their isus, by lids action 
the skill w Inch nnin ' them at tlieii basis is sti etched and ui 
time i tdeig(‘s into a web. In a similar wav land biids which 
are in the Ii ibit of iiglitbig and Innging to the branches of trees 
gain tlnm long cnr\<‘(l ciaV.s,*iind rivei birds aequucn v^«nc, 
their Jong' la'c’vs as* the swan, afid othcis then long naked 
l!a)l)s *is the Iici ill, \ 

iJutci'Foit and b ibit is* aide not onl^ to elieci the extraofdi- 
jj \»y evolution o( an cr,ljnt <*\cn of eflccting its displace- 
iiit() a new part id U . 1 hiu fi^h wlm h swim in 

d( ep and spacious water iupmip^b> mv l,ib*ially^i‘ay^* their 
eves placeij in that direction; |;ut those whn h liav^ o( t asipn 
to enter rivers whoss* edges ai? shallow a!(‘ foiced to swim on 
iheir flat sni fates, tint they rn\y a|5])roaeli neftn^' to the banks ; * 
in this situation receiving moie light Irom iibo\< than bedow 
. and having oe(‘asion to be most watehliil in the same direction, 
necessity lias flirced one ol their e>es to submit to a species of 
displacement and to late vwy singular siliiation*wlnch is 
observed insoles, turbots, brel«, whicfi'have both their (syes on 
J,hesame sided the hehd. It is necessity andliabit which in 
"grazing animals whg spond the chipf part of their lives siding 
» arid loitering, have hardened theit fe«t into Iioofs, and made their 
^ * 2 s 2, • 
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lin^s wifit for rapidity, which have IcngthenctC and split the 
IWrijdiiCS of asps and serpents, which have jjiven slenderness ^ 
•and svvifttiess t(» the limbs of the antelope an(/ the hare, and to 
the giraffe its marvellous Idftine.ts of stalnrc. 

III the foregoing remarks, although we hav^ beerr^he 
jwsitors of a iloetfine of whicht.we are far from being the ad-r 
vocates, we bi*Iicvo that we have miide an honest statement of 
BI. Lamarck’s opiniov; at least, although wc have not used liis 
expressions we have lOmitted nothing m thennwle ol explana- 
tion which in the sin.!? lest degree contribhted to render it more 
convinring to onr mjnds. It has led BI. Lamaii'd« to conjee- 
tore that the fossil bones and shells of animals which as far 
as we know have now no living analogues, cUe not extinct 
species, but species that have been so modified in form by the 
changes which the eaith has undergone diirit|g‘" multitudes of 
ages^thiiit their living (l<*scendants have lost all perceptible re- 
seinfilance to tlicin- . 

To iliis doctrine whicli oyr readers will remember, in an 
equally^ convincing and a for more striking form in the eloquent 
language \)f Dr. Darwin, we have only a tew things which we 
think it necessary to opj^ose ; in these iftiys of strict imlnction, 
it will win over but few converts. It is jilainly only a guess, 
and a guess which has not the rccommendaliou of novelty. 
That the forms and faculties of animals arc modified by long 
habit is unquestionably true to a certain exte'nt, but surely 
thaf L bad philosophy which because it Sppears that a cause 
lias done something, infers fliat it has done every thing. But 
ifthc principle is tnrie to the extent to whiclir M. I arnarck has 
cariied if, it is true to a still further extent ; if it is the blind 
influence of cirrun)stances,and nq^t^he enlightened benevolence 
oftheDdjy, which has caused that •admirable fitness wfeich 
we beholobetwcen the faculties of animals amj their wants 
and necessities, if to make ufeofoneof M. Lai^arck’s ex- 
amples, teeth arise from chewing, and no^ chewing from the 
possession of t?clh ; then is there equal reason to believe that 
all the other organs and faculties of animals have arisrtj in the 
fame way, that the whole living creation has alike been pro- * 
duced from a similar living filame/it ; that* in some this 
filament m its advance tq mafiirity has acquired hands and 
finger# with a fine senseof touch, as in^mankind ; in others it 
bvs acquired dn«ws or talons, as in tigers and eagles ; in others 
tdcs ^Ith intervening Teb or mombrane, as in seals andf 
geese ; while in the bird kind*tbis original living filament ffas • 
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put forth wings instead of arms and legs, and fSktilicrs instead 
, of hair.* , " • • ^ 

But among the peculiarities bynvhieh animals are sd adj 
mirably ada|)(cd4o.th(f pectiliar cireuinstance.^ in wliich thejr 
pla&d, tW?re arc many which we think obviously Jirise 
. from the same cause as tlie forefroing, but are not capable of 
being explained on Ihis priiiQipe of habit ftr exertion. We 
mean that many animals have received colours from Nature 
wiiicli SCI VC tJiiein lor the ]uirpobC of ^^roteclion ; thus the 
snake, and wild cn^^id leopard are spfcolouied as to resemble ^ 
the dark leaves and their lighter iiilersitces under which they 
hide themselves ; some birds arc l)ro\vn1ike the ground, and 
others green Pike the leaves which arc their usual places of^e- 
sort ; a sea-shore bird vulifarly called a stonc-niniier is coloured 
precisely liljc^the stones which are hi.s usual lighting places, 
and tliis screens him so etlcctually that :is he tiils from one to 
another, those who stroll along the beach hear his* chirping, 
but he is no where to be seen. Bvon tliL^ eggs of biwls ay» 
coloured and spottc'd so as to Vsemble the object by which 
tlicy arc usually surrounded. Tliese are plainly v^wimples of 
natural adaptation w*lucli belong to Uie same class, and arises 
from the same causes as the foregoing, but which can never 
have arisen from any exertion in the animals or the eggs, more 
especially the latter, unless indeed we acknowledge in eggs 
similar capacities to those which resided in tin* niarvelloul 
loadstone of Mr. *rijco(tore*Hj)ok, who telk us that his^ >tiag-* 
iic‘t frofn a long ihtcrviil of inaolion lost its [)ower of suspend- 
ing bodies, blit. that on subjecting it to a tiaining system for 
two years, making it ‘carry weights, anil gradually increasing • 
thein, he at last brougJit ^intosuch admirable comljtionll hat it 
^a< able not only to»raTry sixteen times its weiglit as it for- 
merly had done, but that its suspending po\w.* was vastly - 
augmen|oJ.+ ^ • * 

The next parts which w^ shall examine are the consfdcra- 
tionson the physical causes of life, in whicI |frora a numl)er*of 
expressions wc were led to hope that M. J/aniarck had made, 
some important discoveries, or at least that *hc had attained a 
greater degree of dearness and precision than .any former 
writers on this niysferioijs subject. Here we find that whilst 
in a Ibrmer part of this article wd were contending ggainst the 
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priocipic tliaf tijc faculties of animals were fli^ fruit of the?/ 
^j)|biis I'fiid not their lialuts the result of Ihcirr, iaculties, what 
^veTbokccl on as a rahiriio^ ad absurdum was in tact a plain * 
statement of Ml Lamarck\opinion. This il is true oqght not 
to have surpriseil us, for if otTort and hal)it capable* of 
BQOvinj: the eye of a turbot from one side of me hoautothe^ 
other, tluTc is sufely nothing tii nature which they are not* 
capable of doing. 

f 

In truth,” says hC|. for livin^j bodies to bt^^ioally produc* 
iions of Nature it is nore<«ary that she bhrmiiA have had, and that 
she still has, the pnw(T/)f produciniir goriu* of theui, asd having fur- 
niched them with the facilities of growth, multiplication, and of 
compounding more and more their organisation, autl of undergoing 
changes in time and according to circunlsfances, all those which wc 
now observe arc truly the product of her power and her means. 

I propose now to show what is^the mode which Nature em- 
ploys to form, in favourable places and circumstances, living bodies 
the most* simply orgat^iised, *and cunsequenti) animals the most Im- 
perfect, how those animals so frliil which uro as it were only rough 
sketches uf ^nimuiity directly produced by Nature, become develop- 
ed, multiplied, diversitied ; how lastly, niter an infinite buccession 
of regeneration the organisation of these bodies has increased in com- 
position and extended more and more the animal faculties in the 
numerous races which arc the results. 

« If we attentively consider the dilTcrenl phenomena presented 
by organisation we^shall be convinced, ,1st, That the operation of 
•Naturt5*4o form direct ci cations consists in orgapising with, cellular 
texture the little nia.^ses of gdatinocs or mucilaginous matter which 
chc finds at her disposal'and in favo irabb* ^ircuin.^Unccb ; in filling 
these ^mall cellular masses uith conltiinable liaids, ami in vivify ing 
them by putting rhese containable thiuivin motion by the help of the 
subtile exciting Iluids which unceH*>ingly' (ib*w in the surrovnnlik^ 
media. 

^2d, Tins! the cellular texture is pie base on which all orfianibation 
has been formed, and in the niidcle which the diflcrent organs 
have been successjf;cly developed by the movement of ihe con- 
tainable fluids, which have gradually modiGed the cellular tejsture* 
3d, That the resulf of the mo%eiueiir of the Iluids in the permeable 
parts of livipg bodies which contain them, is to strike 6ut passages, 
places of deposit, and outlets ; to ci^ealc candl'', and consequently 
diflerent organs; to vary these v*aiials ^ri(l these organs according to 
the diversily cither of the movements or of dhe fluids; lastly, to 
enlarge, ^ oloiigafc,*’ to divide, and gradually to give solidity to 
these can^'an^* their organs liy^the substances fvhich are formed < 
and separated without ceasing frdm thq fluids which are iii motion, 
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^ substances wbUh one part I'' assimilated and nnitod to the^org^fi^,^ 
SI hilst another is r iected. 4th, 'f hatH ri>!!y, the result ofor^ranic^ 
motion is not only 2o defolop organisation, to cxtfnd parts and tf 
plaf^to ^ry^ith, but also to multiply oi^ans and to iultil their 
functions. After haviiur exposed these ^reat considerations ivhlcli 
seem to me to piesent intontestible tiuths z^hfih have never till 
now been penetved (///) I sfi dl examine hat are the facuL 
ties common to all living bodies, ami ccjffisoijuuitly to ail lining 
animils. ^ # 

I dare asst it lliaf^ is an abuse ve^»hnr<fijl to the advance* 
ment of onr fihysiologit al knouKd^t to ^u^iposc fiial ..I) animals 
without esceptioii posstss the satiit oi£,i»is an ^ <Ti)oy the sao^* 
faculties, as it Nature was fenced to empl >y throughout the san.« 
means to arriie at her object.” • 

It ib to the sitbjeds hinted at in these I.'fter paragiaphs tliat 
%ve intend ntnv to turn our iittiuition ; to (he i(iin»cr vc J.ave 
nothini> to say, for we ii(*ed say nothifK^i^ » ^ , 

M. Laniaick’s notions concciriiirtg the ( vcltin^ tuust* of 
organic movements may be thus staUvl : All tb^* ^natcrial 
world is filled tin ou 5 »l\out with vai ions invisible and uncon- 
taiimblc fluids, of wliK li tiu best Knowh are caloiic and elec- 
tricity ; these penetnte the substance ol living bodies, riuefjr 
their fluids, givellieii soft parts l kind oteiithysm oi t<‘nsioii, 
andaretliednei tag( nt‘ whieh proiiuietheoigasm'^ ami i tciior 
inoiion which nuislyt'ites.bhi, Tln‘ olllct oj (he ral i e is to 
keep lip the orgasnj ot the liviru>:;>oiids, and that ot th t •(*€(! ic * 
fluid to excite tluir oigaiiie mo\erien(;» That the o oasm 
depends on the (.doiitb is evident Iroiu (lie jihenoiPi*' a ol in- 
llarnn ation, in whirli the excessive oig i^ni \\ Iii( li ei '.Mutes 
the iliS'Mse obviously ^epi'ids on the , \(*'ssive lalouc which 
a^oinpanies it; but *t he mot ion > < t ( aloi ic tronv'^e bodj lo 
anothei are loi le s lapid than tho'»» ol tin* electiij fluid, the 
latter thei^fore mist be the prbjici eauo' oi the niolions fUut 
actions ot auiinal liodies bn arm la*'. v ho‘-e^ organisation isi 

— , * , . 

a 

• 

* The oigasnijs ibtwheie ilcfuica il “ I u‘i; a iiu nl oi ^ loii that Singular 
stxtc of the <u|»pTt p r ^ ol 1 vin » or a v liitli t in rfU pomig of 
piits .1 pdrtKiil i icusioii, to to m u-l i thtni%^c(pt blc 

«uUdcn and iiAtaiitaMon*» i<dcUoi),a;fd i ^ fv* i niyMs^on which they in y 
expenfno<», .uid wlidi m^l-cs ihcui <<« i<pKi»t«v umcI op the indVup flj It^ 
which they ccniu'j i his is miu'K u Vi « tia t n ^ in It lei id 

of a Fienchmaii with ^ho*n^\c once ti n ^Ib » m ‘Ji ''t ue < o vliVii>ri£|^d ** iV » 
itorm, Who vuslung to a«ionit>li las toIWvv ocissoi tii# l)j the d« ptii of Jm- ^ 

(edge, attempted to evplaiii die nayirc. ot pht iiou ciion, but iindiPif Ui It t) 
fuitber lie^eut the ilcti er he got, couciiidtd by asuiiuig us that ** oj toodt^ 
wau de toadie.’' • ^ 

Q / 
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the caloric of the surrounding’ medii} seems tobe suf- 
^ficient to ket'p up tlic natural degree of (u-gasrii ; at least it is* 
all thej po-^ses*?, for in low .temperature’, auc^jn high latitudes, 
some die, and others Ix^coine torpid. Aniinals bf a iikJre ce.m- 
plex structure have the power of general iiifiTheat fortherrt- 
scives, which dhring its cluV)oration in their inward parts 
probfibly undergoes some alteration in quality which renders 
it more efiicacious th^.n that of inanimate matter for the pur- 
poses of life; lienee '.hose notions wk^i wei^j formerly cur- 
rent, but which liave now been discard^ by all but the ob- 
serving and un philosophic vulgar,^ that the paunch of a 
Awly slain animal was eflicacioiis for enfeeWed liinl>s, and 
..that no artificial heat was likethe living wanntli of a youthful 
femakj to rekindle the tailing vilJility of an old^^ man. It is 
probable alsothat the elect ric fluid which is tlie*oause of animal 
motions undergoes a similar change, g<»lting entrance into the 
«bodylij" means ol* renpitat ion and digestion, and afterwards 
undergoing such a moi'Iifit'ntioii as converts it into the 
nervous*or galvanic fluid. 

In this way ]Vl. 1 Lamarck proceeds tp disclose liis peculiar 
philosophy; wc shall * not undertake to refute it, because it 
would be a dull task for ourselves and a much duller for our 
readers, if we were to endeavour to show that black is not 
while with all the forms and ceremonies of logic. It is how- 
^ever^not a little emusing to see l?oWrthoro]ighly satisfied he is 
with tllie tiuth of his notions,, and so far fiom dreaming that 
they not only want but ar(? incapable ot proof, he is continu- 
ally inveighing agamst yielding ourselves uj) to imagination 
in affairs of philosophy. Thus says he in one place, Every 

It 

this age of snenre thore i'l too a disposition to deny^Vhdt cannot 
be explained. That poitoi diinUs betUi ^iit of :t ntotaf taiikaid than out of a 
‘glass goblet lias ioiiir*heiii asseited, Imt Mas r believed by the scientific till 
it was explained hy oiir iralvainc thvcoveiies, that tea is better if inad^in a sil* 
ver than in an eaithin tea-pot, s\,j> esteemed b> tlte same cla'-s as equally false 
till P^ofe^».sor Le‘-lie wrote hi^ book on Heat, aiid demonstrated it on scientific 
priiifiplcs ; i*l»e difference betu ecu bad ai * food wnne in it>^yi{luei)ce on the 
constitution, fa< t also which every w,iij* -bibber *!> contiiinall^ experiencing, 
but wliieh piiiloiiopiiiis conridcr,< ami will (^iitionc to consider, .is a popular 
'iiuperstiiidii till some fui iher itnpi iv'einent ib the art of analysis disclose the 
Ikctinaway intelliM'b;^ id their cndti^tamling*:. ''flic truth i«, that ob&cr\ai*> 
tion^l^tayfi iurtiv>bt true pltfesopln, and wc are conttniiully cnconnteiing facts 
which we mV mmbie to eA)»l.nn. I'liisbo^ only U, Ait nifist be tlie rase from thf 
veiy nature of tinn;.s', fo. p' iloa;pky, being notlung but ttie arrangement of 
Ihcts, they must nccesvtuiy he cuUevt^ by’cbservatiun long befoiv they can b# 
amugidDypliilosopbv. ^ * 
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that we nature and give way to the fantastic* 
of our imagifiation, we lose ourselves in vagueness, and^ur 
efforts lead on1y^> <‘raors,’' And in mmliat* place, after' 
fcUi^ng the functions of caloric and electricity, as already cx->* 
plained* headfls, To try to explain how 'these ^ct, 

and to determine positively the Viumbcr of those which enter 
aselenieiits into the composiiibn of the exciting cause of or- 
ganic inovenieiits, would be to abuse the power of our imagina- 
tion, and iirbitt^rily t^reate cxplaiiatioiis of which wc have 
not tlu; means of estamishing the proofs/^ Now if many of 
those doctrinfe which we have already explaiiuHl to our readers 
as clearly and qs honestly as we were able, with a dispositiotl 
to do them in tlie slatenienU all the justice in our power, if 
these doctrines we say arc not explanations of which we 
have not the moans of establishing the proofs,” wc know not 
what arc. We should really suppose that Rl. Lam;trck,was 
cudeavouring to deceive us, did not we^kno wihe marvelhxis iri-^ 
flucncc of liabit on opinions as well* as aciiotis, and how the 
most groundless notions after having been long cntLTtj^incd in 
the mind, excite a feeling of conviction which ouglu to arise 
only from reasonable evidence. But to {A’occed in our endeavour 
to ascertain M« Lamarck’s notions concerning the phenomena 
of life in its simplest form, a task which is by no means easy, 
fur although obscurity is far from being one of the ordinary 
(anils of this treatise^ the present purl ion of i^ certainly wants 
clearness, This o|;gasin or eryjhisin ot which he talks so 
much, seems as fur as we <’au understand i^to be represented by, 
the woid dislensioij ; it is,” says M! Taimaick, what 
physiologist call U»ae, and arises from the presence of 
pansivc lliiul caloric iij texture of the part; when any 
ciwf^e is applied whiefi provokes contraciion, tin? pFienonic- 
iion of contraction (lepeiids on the extraction of {i^pft)rlum of 
this calori# fiom the ])art toui^licd, which for a niomeiil sti(il*rs 
an emptiness front its escape, but this emptiness lasts only, 
for a moment; this expansive fluid rushes from alllhesur- 
rounding parts of tile organised body to fill up the vacuum, 
and the pointy which had for a moment sunk or contracted,^ 
rises sigaiii to its former degree^of distension or orgasni.” Al- 
though wo have not here^employcd M. Iiamarck’s own cx-^ 
pressioQS which are fiir too aiffuseVor our limits, yet life above'' 
statement conveys the same ideas, as tar as ^Ye hayel^n able 
tp'draw them within feach oCclir coiiiprelieiision. seems 
intended to convey not a metaphorical, but a literal account of 
the phci¥)nienoii of vital motion ; •accordirfg to this <]LCCo\mt H 
VOL. V. NO. 20 *;? r " / 
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^is not only aiialnorous, but precisely similar to hIic contraction 
inanimate fluid on,, the subtraction oV heat; and tbf 
* shrinking of a« living part on the ap^ilicat^'on of a stimulant, 
*and that ot the mercury in the thermometer on the application 
of coldi^arc processes identically alike. To tlTis doctHiie onr 
readers Avill anticipate a crowd of objections, all comprehended 
withinthis general query, Why is not the contraction of a 
living p?rt and that of the inanimate fluid produced by the 
same causes and governed by the sam^hws ? ^ 

Irritability,” to tjuote M. Lamafc5..’s own words, is 
the faculty which the irritable part of animals pbssess of pro- 
ducing suddenly a local phenomenon, &c. Tl^is phenomenon 
coiidsts in a suadeii contraction or^sinkiiigof the part irritated, 

' a sinking accompanied by the approach of the surrounding 

f )arls towards that whicli has becxi aftected, hiit; it is soon fol- 
owed* by a contrary movement, by a redistension of the point 
irritated and of th^ ncigtjbouring parts. I have said tliat the 
^orgasrn depends on the presence of caloric ; but if any im- 
pressioij operates on a part and produces a sudden dissipation 
of the invisible fluid (caloi^ic) which distended it, then the 
part sinks and contraas ; but if at tfie same instant a new 
quantity of expansive fluid distends it anew, then it reacts, and 
this produces the phenomenon of irritability. And thus 
terminate M. JiUrnarck’s new views of the causes of animal 
movements. Our readers will ejearjy see how much is new in 
fact*, and how much new only in name ; and 5 / that whicli is really 
how much is true. J rritability is denied to exist in vegetables 
luciely on the groufiil that the orgasiiioOr distension ot textuie 
exists in them only in an obscure degree, which although it 
undergoes changes, yet these are sOrSlqw as not to lead to that 
sudden altc^iiatiuii of sinking and distension which constitdk:;s 
the pbenoraenori of irritability : so that even according to 
Ml Lamarck’s own opinion the vjtul movements oftvegetables 
, differ from those of animals in degree rather flian in kind. The 
Uiotion of the Sensitive plant is asserted not to arise froni irrita- 
bility, but from a relfixation in tbp articulations \)f the 
branches, and the petals vdiich are disturbed wjiich permits 
the brandhes and petals to ;sink ; but this sinking being once 
produced,*^ it is in vain thut we' touch it again ; a time suffi- 
ciently iong must pass to allow tile articulations to become re- 
dislpnd^, aiidtht petals and branches to rise again to their * 


« Tome II. p. 40--41. 
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former stato.”^ I^ine Enis^Iish botanist (Payne Knights?) 
hi a late bi^&nical essay stated the same opinion* 

Oor»notice of i^is wotk has alroijdy extended to sncli a 
length, ^hat we find ourselves obligm to pass over several 
cHlipters, the titles* of which will be some guide to thociature 
• »f their contents, and to procced^o the third ftnd lalt section 
- if this voluminous treatise; — fo that rclatihg to the nervous 
system, to the various degrees in which il is engaged by dif- 
ferent species o^nima^ and t!.e bodily hnd mental faculties 
by which these varioiredegrees arc accompanied. 

The structure of the nervous system, according to M. La- 
rnarek, consists of a medullary pulp, of an aponeurotic cover-* 
ingit, and of a certain invisible fluid which moves along it, 
and on which itg functions, astonisliingas they are in the more 
perfect animals, tlepciid : it is formed of filaments or cij^ords 
of various sizes which run to a common centre ; this cefitrc) in 
certain animals without vertebrnp, consists ganglions* or a 
longitudinal marrow ; but in vcrt(^3ra^ animals it consists in the 
spinal marrow, and in the medulla oblongata whiciv joins it 
to tlie brain commonly called ; the two liemispheres of the 
brain arc not the sensorinin commune trf which sensations go 
and from which motions originatej^ but a special organ added 
to the nervous system and the seat* of a ]>articular class of fa- 
culties, namely, those of understanding. The ftmriions of 
the nervous system are four, iirst, to i|>rovokc the acticH^of 
muscles; secondly, /o give place tp teeling; thirdly, to pro- 
duce the emotions of the internal feeling fourllily, form 
ideas, judgments, tpongli^, imagiiiaiioii, and memory. There 
is reason to believe that among the difleient systems rjf' nert^es 
which compose the nerv^s^^btein in ils perfertion, thirt uhicJi 
is eCfiiploycd for the excitement of muscular motion U dislirirt 
from that which serves for the production of feeling first, be- 
cause they tre actions which trdvei in opposite directions, tlie 
• • 

I 

• 

I * C* 5, Of the otlUilar slni^tuic considered the sulistratuin on which all 
organisation is fornaed. C. 6. Of generations direct or spontaneous^- wjiich if we 
rightly comprehend it atteinpls to show that nature dtrr'ctly creates oyly the sim* 
pier mnnsofanimallife, such as tl« annWcid^ of infusion which by thedeve* 
loping inQuenre of circnnistances, atte^mnltitAdes of ages, attain at lash to that 
state of complexity which wtf notice in the more perfect aniipaU ; that is, that 
these animalcules are capable, ipve tiietii but enough of time and favourable oir- 
ciim^tances, of becomiiigan thtir remote fl#scendaiits, eagles, and wMcs, and 
»me%‘mfid*iRroffle»l4h €. 7. Of "Hie immrdute results of life in a body. C. iL 
Of the facnltie^common to all living hodies. C. 9. Of the faculties peculiar u 
certaio liviofr bodies. * 

2t2 
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fofmef proccediii£r from the centre to the circumference, and 
thc'other from the circumference to the centre; secondly, be-* 
^cause an aiiinfal may mo^^e his limbs^with^nt experiertting a 
sensation, and may fed rifithout its being g^lloMref^ by^aijy 
muscular motion. It is one of M. Lamarc&’g principal doc- 
trines that the nfrvous systenf in its most imperfect state ot 
developemcnt gives muscular motion but not sensation, yet we 
find little more in suifi)ort ot the statement, thspi the statement 
itself. • , V 

That the two hemispheres of the certwum fqrm a special 
organ which is the tleat of thought and intcllfgence appears 
Vrom this, that every animal who y>ossessesth(‘sc parts enjoys in 
some degree these mental facuItK^s, and that the degree in 
which they arc enjoyed is always pro|>oitionatgi to the size by 
whicil^ the part has l)0en developc'd. 'Flie fiperations which 
give place to ibonghts and meditations arc executed in the 
superior and anterior part of the brain ; hence when our at- 
tention has been fixed fo# tofi long a time on any subject, there 
remainis. 9 . pain of the head, particularly in the foreluad;’* 
hence also those who live a life of mental reflection have this 
part of the brain more d^welopcd than others, as is shovm by 
that prominence of the lorehead immediately over the hemis- 
pheres which we observe in the profiles and busts of celebrated 
philosophers. 

:‘W pass over all that part of this fr(Viti'‘C which relates to 
the nervous fluid, and the way in which et causes ttie pheno- 
mena of motion, sense, and understanding. Such theories arc 
to us antiperistaltic and emetical?” "it is true, says M. 
Laftiarc{|[, that this fiiiiil is invisible; we cannot collect it in 
glasses or subject it to our tests ; W t^now it only frooL its 
cfi^ects, builhcsc eflects arc as clear a proof of its reality afs a 
pariicutaii assemblage of liquidity, colour, taste aftd stimulancy 
pfove the leality of brandy; l?ut this wejdeny. ^hat por- 
tion of the abaye-mciitioned phehomciia are explicable on the 
supposition of a fluid, excepting their movcableiiess ftom one 
part of the body to the other, as whe§i the desire of a gold 
^nu^^-bo,x moves in a twinkling from the bmin of a pick- 
ptxjktt fa his firivgers ends, a pjicnoroeifbn which, by the bye, 
IS far tpo rapid for any other fluid \han the electrical, which 
lias never yet ^J|een proveil to be a fluid, or those rapid diininu-, 
tigus o^vWqlity which occur during li^, aj in fatigue, or any 
other kfl'id of exhaustion wfiifch may appear somewhat anal6- 
gous to the evaporation of a fluid? Wnat similarjfy is there 
between anger or any othe/passion, and the quality or state 
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of any conceivable fluid ? what fluid could show the clnalo^y 

between Ac tumbling of an acoMi and the circling ol we 
planets ? . is it thc^ropefty of fluiils^ to retain impressions like^ 
di^mc^ry, ^ich, considering the number of ideas passing 
over it, is wonderful for retaining rather than forgetting so 
much, (many a man prcscrves*iii his minePa more distinct 
record of his lost friends than the gravestone which covers 
them) ? is it, we repeat, the property mt‘ fluids to retain im- 
pressions like tne meij^ry, when the yory poet has employed 
the idea of limniflg on watcr^’ as the hiost striking image of 
evanescence L The fact is that this thedry of a nervous "fluid 
which has been refuted and re-refuted so often arises from thift 
natural disposition to expfom appearances which are strange^ 
by those whirji are familiar, when frequendy the only difiiw" 
reiicc between •the two is ih the degree of familiarity. Our 
supposed processes of reasoning are much oftener malLtvrs of 
feeling than is commonly suspected ;• we feel surprised on en- 
countering a fact that appears stfan^e, and a.s soon as wc have 
placed it among those which arc familiar to us we fecj} ; 

this is irequently tlie whole of the process, and it is more than 
probable that if the progress of observation had been such that 
the phenomena of life and understanding bad been the earliest 
and the best^ known, instead of finding mankind explaining 
the phenomena of life by those of inanimate matter, wc should 
have foniid them ^explaining the phenomena of inanimate 
matter by those of Jife and understanding. * • • « 

[ii an ingenious chapter entitled J)<4 la Volon<e,V M. La- 
marck contends that volition properly sd called, is an action 
of which those animals onl v are capable who have tlie tl/V«o- 
c^hulus or especial qig»nof mind, for as will is (iTc result of 
judgment, and judgment of thought, those whojiave not the 
organ of thought and judgment must be iiicapable^of volition ; 
the moy^icnts of all other ofiftnals arise either from the excite- 
ment of their irritability, Or ftom the influc^icc of their feel** 
iiigs. # 

The organ of mincU is described •as consisHng of the two 
hemisphercsvof the cerebrum and of the cerebellum ; it consists 
of an inconceivable multitude; of distinct parts, which appear 
distinguished into region? ^ual ip'number to that of the intel- 
lectual faenUics of *{110 buIividiiaL As the organisation of a* 

E art becomes evolved by exercise, and modified i<8> ha- 
itual actions, tlfosc of the nnnt}^ in process of induce a 
proporiic^ate changeinthoorganisalionofthebrc'iin: hence the 
difficult or impossibility which* wc experience in mature life 
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^of effecting any considerable chancre in our jpfcaracters, and 
overcoming any vicious diftposHtons of our minds, Iloraiise yve 
*bavc not only ita counteract actioiL'%, bit to Remove structure. 

According to the nature ot the ideas or thoughts MJiich ba- 
bitually occupy us ia ticcessarily the partieulilr regiott of tbS 
organ of mind which receives ^hese modifications ; this region* 
of our intellectual* organ continuing to be strongly exercised 
acquires dcvelopemeiil wliicli in the end may become remark- 
able by external signst” The principai^nctitJKs of the organ 
of understanding arc Voui, attention, that which gives 
place to thought, froiKi whence ai isc complex ideaijjl all Linds,** 
ificmory, and judgment. • 

Haller conjectured that different i(3afts of the brain are the 
'seats of different kinds of ideas, just as its different elongations 
or nerves arc the seats of diflerent kinds of sensal^Ioiis.* M. La- 
marejk qaotes a case from the Journal de Medicine, of a man 
whose rjght arm wits affected with a total insensibility for four- 
leen years, while during all this time the limb preserved its 
powers pf^ motion, its size and its ordinary strength unim- 
paired ; tfie man had a phlegma on the arjn affected w ith all the 
signs of inflammation ^excepting pain and tenderness ; he 
broke his arm without knowing it until be found it incapable 
of motion; the inference which IM.lianiarck very fairlj draws 
'from this case is, that the neives of sense and the nerves of 
motion arc distinct from each other. •We lately saw a patient 
*who(vcis suddenly seized withjiumbness of Jhc bead and arm 
tbllowcd^y a sense ofjiulness in the head, a loss of speech, and 
confusion of mind, but although during tins confusion tbeie 
wereMi umberless prools of defeetne me.nory llieic was a most 
pcilferl coAiinand of tlie faculty of d*as({|[HUg. Non if a loss 
of sense* uiicp/inccted witli a loss of nmtion proves that tfk 
nerves of* sense and those of motion are distinct from one 
another, may we not by a paiil;f of leasotiing infer ^irom the 
Jiiegoing ease, that the organ ^ memory ind the Organ ol 
sense* are Iikew isf distinct ? * * 

This latter pait of the treatise has disappointed us, for in- 
stead pf finding the authors extensive and intimah^ knowledge 
of qatural , history brought to bear on the interesting disquisi- 
tioijiit of Dr. Gall) a^was to<l^ expected in a ti eat isc on mind 
<;oittaine& iuf tiealise on zoology| we found little else than 
som^ ver^florry^ot some very common-place metaplij 2 >ics« 

♦ Sco Pniia* Lmese Ubj^'iclogia?, ccclxxxxvm. 
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We must be siA'yrisccl at nothin^ of tlic kind bowcvei^ • 
•we (ind oiAr author declaring that ‘I not being able to Vlmvr , 
positively what isjfeailyAhcfact, 1 iK'licvetbat ►have attained, 
iny object by shewmg what is possmh;, — what is even pro-* 
lAble ; fliat is eToogh for me.”’* 

• We roust now take leave of this author, aiffl thodgb wedo 
so periiaps rather abruptly, we feel that an apology is required, 
not so much for Uiis abruptness as for the Irngth of space which 
we have occupihl by tb» examination, a^ length which is much 
better excused by tlu^fmcrcst of the subjects than by the v^ue 
of the treatise*, • 

It is by no iiiuans easy to characterise the work ; it is writteil* 
by a cotnpreheusive-niindccV man, full of reflection, and pos- , 
sessed of all the knowledge of the subject, yet it affords so 
little informatiro» concerning ’facts, and the reflections trhich 
are its chief materials arc mostly so unimportant, or cribncans, 
.and mingled with so much of that lennted dullness which tends , 
to keep knowledge in the darkest itooks and corners of the 
schools, that we are very doubtful whether it will r^|»y the 
toil of Wilding through jt. 

One of the flinlts which we have f o And with M , fjamarck 
as a philosophic writer is the length to which he often extends 
his reflections, we will not say neglectful of, but ont of sight 
of facts; we are continually led through long and wenrisomc 
deserts of alwtractioii without encountering a single fact to 
encourage, confideiicf or enliven jiftention. In scientdiefais- 
quisitions itis nsefid to accompany every yiference witbone of 
file facts from whiuli it is^ilrawn, for alt honji’h it may not serve 
ns proof, wliich demands a greater mnltiplicity of evidened, it 
exemplifies the stntcracnl, ami moreover gives it an air oflivTl'- 
liiiifis which is not to be despised, considering the difficulty of 
keeping up attention through a long scientific discussion. 

licpeat^ disappointment Ji.1s creabd in us a prejudice 
against wonrs whieft consist in npw doctrines without the pro- • 
duction^of new flicts. In works like these wc*generally find 
that what is true is not yew, and what is new arises only from 
the over-exteiyion of old principles. This was the cqse with 
the new doctrines of Brown in medicine, of Godwin ip morals, 
and of Helvetius in metaphysics, and M. Lamarck has only ^ 
contributed to lengthen the list or speculative failures. In 
• * * . » 

I 
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» ty^xy Interesting department of science tlie qjlu fitets jet trod^ 

dciTovcr and over a^rain, tbecome gleaned bare of every in-* 
^icrence of thef smallest iipportaiice, and iib longer jielu any 
'valuable novelties of opinion , excepting to tnogc extraordinary 
minds which appear only once in several generations*, amodg 
whom M. Lamilrck certainly* will not bear to be classed. 
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Art. VI. An Address to the Apothecaries of Great Britain ; 
with an Appeal to the ( omniktee to whom (he Interests of 
Pharmacy are delegated^ by the General Meeting held at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern^ London^ July 3d, 1812. 
By Pharniacopola Verus. Jbondon, 18t§. SlierVfood, 
IVeely, and Jones. 8vo. pp# 67. 

^ A fetter on the mutate ^and Condition of Apothecaries; with 
Proposals for making ^heir Offices tnore Respectablcy and 
more^ ^eneficial to ifie Public. Addressed to' Pharma-^ 
copola Virus. By a True Surgeon. London, 1812*. 
Callow. 8vo. pp^27. 

A Letter to the Editors of the Monthly Compendium of MedL 
cincy containing plain Reasons why the Apothecary who is 
acquainted with every Department of Medicinty is more 
entitled to Pt(blic Confidence cmd. Remtfnei'oliony ihanpar^ 
(ufily eduqaJted Physiciaqs : being a Reply to the Pam- 

f dileU; of Pharrpacopola and a True Surgeon. By an 
ndewndent Prattitioner. London, «il812. Sherwood, Neely, 
mid Jones. 8vo. pp. 19. 

Af lutter in Reply to Pharmacofiola^Verus^ and to a True 
Surgeon^ with Propositions for Parliamentary RegulaHkn. 
By a |dixed Practitioner. London, 1812. ftUnuerwood. 
«8vo. pp. 2i. • r i 

r The Report of the General Committee of Apothecanjss. Lon- 
don y 13th ifovembeTy 1812. ^ 

’ f t 

B efore the time of Henry VIII. the diilbrent branches 
of our profession were exerfised indiscriminately, and 
rthe peq and tne pestle, the«scalptl and the razor, were wielded 
by the same hand. That humane monarch, mindihl of tlie< 
^rievms hurt, damage an^d^ruction,’Vwbi€^ was inflicted 
upon bis^iicge pimple, by the ihultitade of ignorant artificers, 


o 
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we^iversf women and maaricians, who* l^i those j|Ji vs ^ 
pnidtserffhe scuencoaiui ctinnm*f of physic^nd sura^ery/’# 
^racioiish' cnactrwthat no pef^on should oxcrciSc the profeS'^ 
f^iotf in any pai<U^f his dftmlniohs, nnh-<Js he was pre^Kously ex** 
ftminod, approved, and admifteej, by the bishop of the diocese 
in which be resided.* T)ie same kinfif snbsyqtiently instituted 
the royal fourKhition of the College of Physicians ; f and the 
rights and prim^eges of that body were faiilied and confirmed 
to them by various parliament dvAiig his reign. Their 

povicts ai'd privileges were enlarged by acts of Charles II. 
James, ^tary, ami J^ilizabdh ; the different branches of th^ 
profession wen^ticp irated from each other, their liberties ascer- 
tained and determined, anti powers given to the College of • 
Physicians, wWch to tliis day they have the right to enforce. 
By these statutes they wore made a body corporals, allowed to 
elect a president, to have a common sea), lo purchase lAnd, 
and to sue and lo be sued. Jt was a[so enaefbd that no*p^soii» 
should practise physic in liondon, or wit bin seven miles there- 
of, unh‘sl5 he be admitted a member of their body, iwnpih any 
part of Kfiglaml, uiilesi? he had been ex.yninod by the president 
And three of the elects of the college, ejjcept lie be a graduate 
of Oxford or Canibridge, which accomplished all things for 
his fourmtj without any grace.’’ Tliey wen* also discharged ^ 
iVoin keeping watch or ward, from being chosen constables, * 
churchwardens, jurymen, ’and fcaveiigeis, and from oth^r^of* ^ 
lices tendfng to tifoir great fatigation and unquieting, and 
to the peril of their patumts, by reason tlajy cannot be suffi- 
ciently aftended.” § TBcy were allowed to fine and imprison 
all persons violating tlioir lo^^s; to dissect yearly tly; bodjjjs 
othtx felons ; to enter irtie^shops of apothecaries apd to hunt 
for bad drugs. They were endowrd with an hiqu.isitorial 
power over tlfc other branches <jf' the profession, thdadminjs- 
tiation of jfhich wi^^ amenabte to their jurisdiction. 

Henry VI If. enacted, thaf surgeons should ordained by • 
the bislmp of the dioa^se, in the same manner as physicians. || 
JSdward iV. had incoitoratcd the l^arbers and the surgeons 
into one copapftiiy, but it apiwmrs that in the time of 
Vim there was still & ccpnpisny of i^sons exeroisingrt* 

‘‘ mystery and craft” of surgtry, who did not at the satpe time v, 
.jwactise the feats And crofts of barbery ,a«d slmving.”5 ^ 
These' two cmnponfes yf surgeons and barber-siirgejjis ware 
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‘ tll^for6 tinifcd, to tjie intent that by their nnion^and often 
iftssc^'bly to^*ther, the ^eod and due drdet, exercise, and 
jknowledge, inlhe said science and facility ^ surgery, should 
be ns ^eU yi speculation ns in practice ; and theiE*{pani(ny 
and diligent anej^ ripe informations more perfect, speedy, and^ 
effectual remedy should be, ihan it bath been, or should»b<‘,* 
if tiie said two commnies of barbers and surgeons should con- 
tinue severed asunder^ and not joined togetncj^as they before 
this time have been, ^rvl used IhemscTl^not meddling toge- 
ther*”* Having united (ho surgeons and barrier-surgeons, 
Jhc same monaren sdjiarated the practice of barbery from that 
of surgery, and ordained that no person using*any barbery or 
shaving should occupy any sulgery, tetiing of blood, or 
any other thing belonging to surgery (drawing ^f teeth onely 
excepi);J* because in those days persons imng of the mys- 
tery* or faculty of surgery, oftentimes meddle and take into 
•liieir cure nntl hdtises such sick and diseased persons as have 
been infectcKl With the peslileficc, great pocks, and such other 
contcigioun infirmities do use or exercise barbery,; as washing 
or shaving, and other feats thereunto belonging, which is very 
perilous for infec ting tfie king’s liege people, resorting to their 
shops and houses, there being washed or shaven.” + Those 
of the company who practised surgery were in like mafiiner in- 
terdicted from flic feats of baibery, and were (^impelled to 
pla((\a sign at<heir doors, and*’ to ‘be frqeinen of the oily of 
lionclon. ^ The members oftthe company were exetiipt from 
beanng^rms, fiom being, on watches and inquests; they were 
allowed to choose masters and w ardent, to dissect yearly four 
bocties, and it was giaqiously made lawful for them to become 
tne valets and servants of any of tuft ki^ng’s subjects who w^re 
not baibers €Jr surgeons. Physicians were allowed to pi acme 
sujgcry, hfjt surgeons in no wise to exeu'ise physfc. Although 
surgeons were prohibited from pitictisiiig pf^ysic, it^^as never- 
'theless oidainep by act of pailianfcnt that divers honest per- 
sons, as well men as women, whom God hath endiieckwitha 
knowledge of the nature,»kind and operation of ceitain herbs, 
roots, and wa^rs, to customable diseases,” should be ^lowecl 
to use aodjA^iistcr the 8ame,taccorfli^ to their cunning, 
^pericyace^fid kiiowlecli:e;”$ ^o^that in fact this branch of 
the prcuecs^n ^as reiicleied subset vieiit*to every other, a cir- , 
caai8ta]n|^0^lrhVas inokibly rendered ne^essury by the cem- 

« nh\ w. c. ac. t ibiJ. t H. vijf. 
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duct of the sl^^QDS ^yhom we find reprcscnie<t as <n tl^ose ^ 
• days ^^infioding onely their own lucres, and nothing tlie^pfit 
and ease of the (or it was ‘‘ well fcn^u ntliat thesm-* 

f eii^n$ cMlmUt^ will dcsno care to*auy person bnt where tliey 
now w be rewarded with a greater sum or reward than the 
"cure extendeth unto.*’ ♦ The^>wer oi Iho College of Physi- 
cians over the surgeons was decided and arbitrary. The latter 
were not penmitcd*to administer inwarc) medicines in any di$<* 
ease whatever^nd mpay surgeons wem fined ami imprisoned 
for infringing upot^ie rights of the pliysicians. In the reign 
of EHza&tu two surgeons, Joseph Snuirt and Kdward Men. 
senger,t were#each fined five pounds for giving purging jid- 
tions to patients in surgical cases. In the time of James I. 
William FosJ^r, a surgeon in Fenchuich Street, was rr»sure(f 
for selling a pAwder for the green sicknes.s4 and Peter Ciiam- 
berhiyne was fnied and imprisoned, iiotwItlistandingHl/e jnler- 
cessioa of the Ijord Major, for selling « few medicines.^ 
During (he rcigii of Charles It Thomas Cooke, surgeon, for 
prescribing a few mercuiial pills, was obliged to gi^e^ security 
by bond of a hundrejd pounds not to practise in tlie same 
wdy of fluxing by mercuiy.” || Thomas Bowden was dis- 
commoned for giving a purge and diet drink to a patient for 
the morbus a:alucus,1I and JEdward Owen was fim'd, adver- 
tised, fold imprisoned, for giving meicury, and causing su-^ 
perpurgalion/’ Uo^vton, a surgeon, was fined five pounds, '*!II 
and reejuired to give a bond fpr two hundred pound'? flot tef 
practise midwifeiy, which he had previo^isly done ; i f nid one 
Brown, a surgeon, wa« fined fifty pounefc for prarh pcs^(\.ta, 
giving iiiteiaal medicines for diseases of the cyes.Jl The list 
of surgtHins fined atul^j^ipfisoued by the censors, prop(e'Mka-‘ 
Mm ei illidlam prttxim et immodcstos mores, is ^immense, and 
many were# detained until liberated by a haheas^drpus, al- 
though Jliey frequently biipifghi their patients with them to 
attest ihc^cxteinai cures whicli jhey had wrought with inleriuU 
rem(*(^e». iSoinc surgeons indeed who had btVn severely liaii- 
, ■ 


* M, 35 H. ■^UT. In tli6 rei«ii of Jnroos IT* Thomas Gro^awood, sur- 
geon, was aren&ed by ono WdUiim AUgais, that foi the g^ief of aliple skin nibb*d 
off viUb lu4 siddle uj riiline, he (toniised cowi lo four <lays, but physick’d him a 
fortnight, him dff t Oirnks, pair'd onrt ovcrJirated him, and cImd sued hitb 
for twee ly pound foi thd cure. Thecemors oidf>rSl lu%iii]|insoiimeUt, socLa 
andet of Idve pounds to he mdieCed mmn him.'* Goody's .^cooat of tine Pro?^ 
•ceeding^t of the (Jollc^b of f*ii, sjctanC 305* y# 

t Ooodaifs Accom.t of the Proccodmglot the GoUgge of Physicians, p* 340. 
t Ibid, n «r> 5. i Ibid. p. 'Jt7. || Ibid, p. 423. f Ibid, p, 4e'». 
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-dle^Jby tbc college, dfepufecKbeir right to iitkidicl Ibe prae- 

fticeljf physic !)y burgeons *iri surgical cases,^ aud toicry such 
unmerciful fin& and imprisonments- ^ Annate; these were two 
men named Jenkins and Jiead, who having siie^sevii**a} 
times fined in sinUll raulrts,’* and at kmgtn imprisoned, pro- 
cured a writ of rorp»/5 cum causd fronfSir John Popham^ thenf'^ 
head chief justice of England, in order to ii (ull hearing of 
(heir cause. The cKcf justice, however, aftej, fully investi- 
gating the powers of* fh<* coHcge, ddfe^Jed, (hat in surgical 
cases, where internal ftmediea are necess^y, a p/iy-vician was 
to be Called, it beingbn no such account lawful for the surgeon 
tS invade the physiciairs province, lie confirmed also all the 
.powers of the College, and summed up his opinion by deter- 
mining that w 57 /rgww, as a snrs^eon^ may physie^ 

no^ not. for any disease^ fhoufxh tt hit the ^reat pox * In the 
ycar*l/)f)^ the College ot Thysicians sent to the surgeons a 
iiicndly letter, to ^admonish them to abstain wholly from the 
practice of medicine, wire'll they were compelled to attend to, 
and wbftrb ciamped their operation^ so much, that in a few 
year** afterwaids they presented a petition to parllam^nt, to 
piocnre an anihority for proscnbing mward as Well as outward 
medicines Ui >vounds, ulceis, and the French pox. Through 
the influence of the physicians, however, this petition was re- 
joeb'd, to the no small rearct and disappointment of (he one 
^paityjj^and the great gratihcationmf t 4 ic otl^^cr, who treated the 
iinfortnnale peiitioiicis with .great jcsenlm'*n( and centempt. 
Such ^fs th^* abjeetc condition of the surgeons until veiy re- 
cent times, when by act of parliament rtiey were liberated from 
thc/onjp<piy of barbers, and enclc^l into a royal college, en- 
joying Various privileges and powers! ii^fependent of the otlier 
branches of ^he piol^ssion, but still so far amenable to tftt 
vights of tfic pbysician«i,tliat at this day it is not decided how 
fat ^surgeons have a right in any case to^intcrferciuwith the 
practice of mi’djcirie. • * * ^ 

The condition of the apothecaries was not less humiliating 
than that of the'surgeons.* The apoibcearies and the gtocers 
were forruerly one corporation, and tea and rAiiibarb were 
bought at she same shop. In Iqc thirteenth year of jhe reign 
fif James T. the two coipohiions w(re separated By law, and 
the righl of pr^pari^ and selling medicine Wbp vested solely 
tA tifc apotheoanes' ampany, and every grocer was restrained 

e\ f f 

-..S, 

* Qoodan*^ Account ofllic Pioccuitipgs of the djllegc of Fhynci^, p. S(l« 
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froHi dispensin^^edicines^ bj a peaaHjr of five^potinds ,for 
^ev(^ry morith dtiriiig which he contiaued ihc practirc*. ‘^Tais, 
faowev^r^ vvasrth^idy tiivUioti of *he ho<aIin!jfi(.irl which the 
law^allo^d tb^apo^tu oarie^s tp peilrorm; thej were only the* 
lower limbs of body medical ; the (.'o of Physiciatm 
\vas ‘'the Seujsoriumy and the fdtiner were be 'iribyod and 
guided pnly»by their jiidgiiient and vhliti(ms, TJjey wq^^e 
indeed erected^to a company, and endowed with the prIvU 
leges belongiri^ to similar belies, such «as a power io have a 
seal, to buy lands aiwf choose their own^otlicc^rs, but in nil mat- 
ters concomihg medicines they were obH.>;e(l to coUvSiiU w'ith 
the president anil four censors ot the College ot Pfiysicians^wltsf 
alone could admit rncmbcis info the company. ^ The physi- 
cians were emj^wered to examine the shops of Jipotliecaries, and ‘ 
to call in the aid of magi.‘-t rates to e nable Iheni to burn aiul de- 
stroy any evil ami fauty stuffe” which th(‘y iniyhl 
therein, and evt'iy apothecary rcai^-ting snrivsearch, wgs fined 
ten pounds. Tliey were obligotl to "deliver to. the president* 
arul censors the preseriptionh cd all practitioners who ijerc not 
members ot'thc colletre^ and were allowed to sell no poisonous 
drug, unlf*ss ordered by some lcarncc> physician. The ordy 
remedies which it was lawful for apothecaries to jrrcscriU^ 
were a few herbs, roots, and waters, and in df>ing this they 
only availed themselves of the statute which tolerated the* ad- 
injustration of such medigine^ by old ^vorneij and nngicians, 
for they were prohibited from the practice of physic, bp an * 
act in the thiid ye*ir of Mary^ In the reign of Cbarle*^ I. they 
infringed so much up<intthe j^rivileges oi sthc college that the 
latter presented a petition to the ting, praying that a r«yn] 
edict might be issued, jhaf under the most severe pdlialtieSHIlr> 
n^thecary should dare to compound for the well or admi- 
nister to thqssick ,any medicine without the prescription of 
physiciaiu then living,” anchthat he that should att contrary 
should ‘TOC piinisrtied by the law a public enemy of the, 
life pf^rnan/’ * The physicians did not fail fo exercise the 
power which the- law ]^d placet! in yicir hands, and they used 
it with so mu^h rigour in iliose days, that an apothecary could 
not jfroin his own opinion sidmiritster a clyster witliodt danger 
of'fipc and imprisonment.* Iif the thirty-seventh yeW of JEli- 
zabeth “ William (Jhetley,* an apothecary in . Bisifopsgate' 

* Street, having "given a lenitive clyster, boImi,Wd pills, w^th*^ 

• ■ ^ * - . 

Gootlali TAccount of the Proceeutugs sf fbe College of Physiciansi p. 4S7. 
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out,iho^adv^(K' of u physioian, was fiocd by jjfie ceinsors^ and 
hat^kewisc; been coninutticd to pri$ipti-|br bis practice^ 

but that some cdf the fellovvii inWce^ed^fi^ ln7the 

^eigii of James, 1. Mr. Ucfllami, an appiiicc^f^ was Jilied^ve 
pounds for pAclising medicine, and ordfel p be im|>i:isj 90 #d 
without present ii.b^tisi'actLon i& the cdlege.t fieqrg^ 
ton, an apothecary, was accused of giving pillataa.>|9tk Ro- 
bert Roe, counselior Law, to which his death was attributed, 
on which occasion tjjie censors declared tbatffw'as altogether 
unlawful for him to gfve pills or any (jftfcor medicine without 
the counsel of some approved physician : on £ repetition of 
<Iie same ofience the censors fined him twenty pounds and 
cominitted him to Newgate4 Jn the sapie reign Abraihaln 
’ Hayobert, another apothecary, was for a siifhUar olTencc fined 
five pounds, and committed to prison.^ In the tcfhe of Charles I; 
one, Buggs, an apothecary, was prosecuted by the college, 
for giving diversjrnedicincs and clysters, though he had a de- 
*gree froni the university of* Ii^ydtn : he was fined fifty pounds 
and imprisoned in the Fleet ; nor would the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice granf lum a habeas corpus y unless ^with the consent oLtbe 
College of Pbysiciaiisf at whose suit Im was proserutct!7|| ’ In 
the same reign many tapoMiecaries were summoned before tbc 
college, and on being convicted of practising medicine, were 
fined, dicommunedj or irn])risoned. 

We have presented to our fcfvler^) this brief history of medL 
caKpolitics, to enable them to judge in exercise of 

the difljfreiit branches of our*proli*ssion is vested by law. The 
powers of the College of Physicians liayc undergone no diminu- 
liow, and at this time the practice of the apothecary is as much 
fiid^ectecfto the dominion of tluat BqcI;^ as it was in the days of 
James or M^ry. The arbitrary riglrtsW the former were pip- 
bably'cxpcaient in those times, when it was judged necessary 
' to •render lie communion witfe gipsies an act of .felony, and 
.wticii tbe country was inuj.datcdtwith superstition, a itchcraf), 
*and cmpiricisrfi. But a change of circunisfances luisjii this, 
as in many other branches of legisintufe, rendered llie execu- 
tion of those power-s unnecessary, una tbeic ejristeuce tends 
only to ^ive a character of aristocratic; tyiiamiy fo a most, im^ 
portant and iiidispcnsabIe*eytalflisbiKfe»t Tfliat theiy refofnw- 
^ion is m'ccssarjiiwe are therefore fltcidediy ofijpJijion, belt Abt 
inferior bi^pfckes of our professiem should be subjected tpibc* 
^ ^ 

» AcconntoPthe'ProcecdiiMIs '<)f t)le CoBeg^tjlf PkyiicbtiMip.'Sw. 

tlbid.<r' ilbffl.p.403. * • fibi* . ifnW.'n. «5. 
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Judgment th^ir more enlightened brethren, appears to ujvis 
expedient as that the condnet of tht lower orders of hdciefy 
should beregulattift by uiat of their superiors. ^ 

• The c^motian whicN^exists among the apothecaries of th's 
pietropolis, has for its object a complete rcvolnfiosi in flic ex; - 
ciitlvc department of our profession. The apolht curi;^*'-, o;i- 
ginally the grocers, and subsequently the (Iru<*-isi' tiiroi,;:! 
the tolerance ofijhe College of Physiciai.s, U xvo Kng i ii 
the habit qf prcscriljjng^s well as cothj^ionnding inedir,'’ * 
They now claim remuneration for their opiulc!.', and couso^ 
quently their Oon version into a species of physic j:in. Tlicy^ 
have been rousfti by the new duty on glass, by which a i>!ii d 
of ' medicine, which costs flic patient three or four shdlif? ^'s, 
costs them an additional three IialfptMice ; they coniplab^ tliat 
thefr income has been diminrshed by the druir vi^ts 
medicines, which is the lawful and c:jclusivc right rh •ibr- 
mer ; they contend, that as the apodiecary ?ees uiore p.idif»i£s' 
his skill must be greater than that of the physician ; t hey clnim 
to be paid for their opinions as the only mcam of betji!^ . 'mu- 
nerated for their services, without loading llicU p itie iis .ritli 
unnecessary drugs, a jiraclice to whicii llu^y at ^ okad 
guilty, and they have now formed themselves irit;> a cor/.uU- 
tce for the purpose of petitioning parliament that they may be 
legally authorised to demand it* 

ft appears both law hnd established custom tint the pre- 

paration 'of prescriptions^ is vestetl solely in the e.o •)) <?» y of 
apothecaries, and consequently the druggists hiiv<j i!o ler^al 
right to dispense mcdicihes ; * the apothecaries have, ho 
as little right to prescribe them, and ii is easy toper^nvi^ 
iimst become of the coiApfaint of the latter against tli(‘ former, 
they threaten to employ as a wc^apori agaiirft osiers ifiat 
law which tBey i^re violating b®th in letter aod in spirit. For- 
getting fql a moniqnt the le^lity of the case, we shall briefly 
consider fne consistency of tlieir^present demiUifjs. 

The*apothecaries may justly be considered as the executive 


'* It) tlie roij0 of several wore* snmroaneii befuro lJ:e col- 

lege, and severely velraked for os^Cjging to(;^id)ics to sal *, witlioot their appro, 
batitMi. Outers were, puiiijliecl for the ill prcparattcn of roedfcpies amom^t 
Whoot,'*’ smivoojJaU^ one Ed*j»ard Steplicm, a swreeigi%ter (tliai in* tKi^hp» 
be rclcasdlfroiti hiB iiimriso^ent tor obstinatclyVefiisin^ to etppi'ar upodi the 
pfestttenCs siiramons) oThis own accoielfjll down upon hU kneci *o c fhe 
pi'eiideiit, and htunbly begg’d parejop of the (jueen’s majesty for liii disoUeUicni e 
of 4he of the coUege, Uie I^vd aud foa-al others being pre- 
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ng®i(sof our profession, and iu Oiis point |>f vie^ their 

• porlSJince cannot be qucslfoned. ^ The benefit ivbicn a patient 
jiiay derive frpin the skUl of !i plmida^^ depends entirely 
upon the ])roper administration of remedias thafArc^^/ 
gcsIecJ by the l?^,t(fr ; it is tl)(ydfQre.of the greatest imporfancQ 
that tlify ue prepaj-ed and employed under the superintendance 
of a person qualified to judge of the composition and its 
eflects. The education and habits of the i^ysician render 
him incompetent to thin office, and tlife druggist is as little in- 
terested in (lie preparation of the remedy as llu' nurse is ac- 
^juainted with itsproper administration. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of the middle race of ‘^ mixed practitionert,” whose legi- 

• liniafe office we conceive iu be to Aiperintcnd the composition 
and administration of tliose remedies that aroKprescribed by 
the physician. They also pc^rform another important office in 
satisfying the mind of the patient with regard to a number of 
eginVir points, whteli are ^frc^neidly unnoticed by the physi- 
cian. During a long illness, which confines the patient to his 
room, ♦he day seems, an age ; the mind requires periods of 
rest end expectation, and tlie frequent* visits and draughts pf 
the apothecary, serve, like rnilc-stones to the traveller, to lessen 
Uie wearisonieness of the way. Without these means it would 
often also lx? difficult to keep up tliat faith in the curative re- 
gimen which some of the wisest of the profession have agreed 

^oQsider as one of the chief u{>es of. «nedical attendance. 
The education of the apotliccary fully accomplished him for 
ibis but is it Mfch as renders him compelent to tread in 
the Ijigher walks or the profession, tb investigate the ‘subtile 
cljypgcs, and to conduct the varied treatment of the more com- 
pftcated forms of disease ? We fleOidedly think that the 
common .traSiing of an apothecary does not qualify fatia for 
lhi|importemi office, for bis library generally .conSists of little 
more than pharmacopceias and fileS of prescriptions, aM his ac- 
quirements arc ]^*strict«d to mysterious manners and air insinua- 
ting address# There unquestionably exist in'tbis mplfoiiolis a 
number of practitioners Sn this ctepaAp^nt^ wlio coinbinc 
sound professional knqtvledgc with ji^ufur^: and 
general educatrap, but we, atlude 15 ^ ncHrde of phar- 
macopoll^ts by whom we,dro surroeftdeil,, and more especially 
Ja those practitioners iifthe country^* \i^ho, being sfepaiuted , , 

♦ The folfowiDj? advetti«;inent,' whirlr^^sppearcd'ilfcw weeks ago o jirb* 
vtnrial newspapeii !«hcws«>tlie «teevjvlcd coiiiHlion of mali^ apotTHM^ries' rtp- 
prenuces, for thcic is too iiJiieli feasou to believe that tlie wiuorily of voi-Niy 
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from all sondes of infoVmntiou, a»d etlucatei# in 4he.niosl 
servile habits, exercise only the cr^ift Of the professioiw ^Ifn- 
til therefore, the ^iicatiori of the apothecaiics is complete!^ 
re^brroe^, iintil^thcy ^udy the Science Avhich llicy ciaim'a 
right tb practiSb, we are decidedly adverse to the abolition of 
that controul which can restrict ignorance aftd punish empiri- 
cism. TiCt the education of the apothectury combine a know- 
ledge of thc^practice of medicine, aruitomy, pljysiology and 
pathology, an4 let examinations ascer||iiri their acquaintance 
with these sciences^ * and we then see ho ol]jcctioii to their em- 
ployment aS a species of sub-physician ; <for their acquirements 
will enable Itipiii to fulfil the duties of that station with credit 
to themselves and advantage to their patients. We are de- 
cidedly adverse to all plans of reform wliich ^Yould diminish 
the number 8f medical, practitioners, for the public is cer- 
tainly benefited by their existence in every part of t*he em- 
pire. Although their want of education ^often lea^s to the 
most lamentable errors, they aflbrd-coiiveniencies which cqut^ 
not be destroyed without diminishing considerably tjie public 
comfort. We arc now therefore, only advocatfng the ex- 
pediency of more perfect knowledgetand education, and not 
the abolition of any class of practitioners. 

The apothecaries contend that they ought to be paid for 
their opinions as well as for their drugs, as the only iticans oft 
preventing them from gvcijoading their patients with medir 
cine, pul would ^he establishment of this custom renrtJcfy thff 
evil which is so justly complained of? We are c<|nfidcnt it 
would not, and that it , would only render* medical attendance 
more oppressive upon the public. An opportunity insi- 
nuating a few more dmu^its or pills, would be toc7invitiT{&to 
^ nc^ected because the time and advice of ,the attendant 
were otherwise remunerated, and the lower ordey hf apothe- 
caries, ^jho are so notoriously mercenary, would avail them- 
selves dr the regiflaliori as a^mqde of extraordinary emolument, 
to the; great disadvantage and oppression of the patient.'^ The 


bractitionefs aadergo a initiation. Can it be a mind 

which has been 4«baM «by habits m servile, and bke 

icfence and literature, is capAla of inth^bins tb**^ which is indis- 

pensable to a proper exercise of our prolesst^ ^ " r • 

Wanted immediately, a youth about iJ^ dV 14 yearj^ot ^e, (of moral parents; 
as an apprentice to tfisurrfon and ^dfbecary ; as 

after a horse for Uie first four years^ Bat ^jniall P^®***®^ wilrfie expected. 
Apply at Edmunds' and Smitti’s, No. iiO, Higli Str-/* 

BLrmin^m Gazette, Sept, 28^ IBlf 
VOX*, v. NO* 20. . 
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»most. corisist(^nt regulation would 5e to adot^ the cuMiom 
jvhi^^as become mo general in Scotland^ of cnarging a fixed' 
sum for cverj^ visit, and reducing tlio'^nqe^f medicines to 
tfie rates employed by druggists. The piiblic would t^en 
derive no aav.antage from sending their pre^riptionS to thef 
latter, aad^the Idbour of the ^apothecary, and the benefit of* 
his advice, would be sufficiently remunerated. As to the pro- 
posal of restricting thcidruggists from preparing prescriptions, 
it is perfectly absurd, < l^caase it is eikablishiifg a monopoly, 
and abridging the liberty of the public. • 

The pamphlets beftire us will Jiave but little inhuence upon 
tfie subject, because they view but one side the question, 
^nd are therefore deficient in candour and information. In 
the title-page of the ^^ Independent Practitioner^'^ we be- 
hold the cloven foot of Doctor Richard Reece.^ We caution 
this sai^ Doctor from obtruding himself upon the notice of the 
<pllegc, .lest he be cscrved, as was of old one counterfeit phy- 
sician, named frWg, wlieF fbi h& deceitful and hypocritical 
dealings^ l^ing sejL on a horse, .with his face to the tail, the 
same tail in bis hand as a bridle, a collar of jordans about his 
neck, and a whetstone^* on his breast, «was banished from the 
city with ringing of basons.* If empiricism give any claim 
to the condescending notice of the collie, our modern Gad- 
desen is fully eiifitletl to be made the (xiig of a spectacle So 
truly comic. ^^Siich deceivers,** esaith ‘^Stow, ‘‘ no doubt 
'there 4re many, who, being, never train^ up in reading or 
practice ^of physic and ehirurgery, do boast to doc great 
cures ; especially u^dn women, as toimakethem straight as 
befojJj were crooked, corbed or cramped in any part of their 
IjdSTes. But the contrary is trUe,^ for scape have received gold 
when they have better deserved Uie whctstone.*’+ 

— ^ — "'v — ^ 

* * Ooodalfs Accouut of tlic Proccedii^g of the College of Physieinlr!), p» SOU. 
t Stovr’i Chrt>nicl6i— >Anuo iSSf. 
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‘medical AND SURGIC/ix 

INTELLIGENCE. 


C'0)r8imK0^>F ORIOIKAf. UBSCRlp/lOirS OV VAllIKTIBS IW 
THB AFP^ARANCe AND TBEATHBNT OF DlSBASK. ** 


(Communications are requested to be additissCddo tlie Editow, 
at Mr. Dtiderwootr«, ^19, Wi(iit l^ithfield, London.) 


ART. I. Case of Spina Communicated , by Wil- 

liam Cothcr, Esq. Surgeon, Gloiijcester. 

• * • % 
John Keen, aged*! 3 years, ha^tlie remains of a tumor upon 
Ills loins, of which the following is the History » At the time 
of birth a swelling of co^isiderable size was observed in tho si- 
tuation of the lumbar vert^rie, which contained a ^antitjF^^yf 
blpocly fluid, enclosed a sac so thin as to transmit the rays 
or light. The tumor increased for about a month and then 
burst, discharging a considei^e quantity of bumoilr. It was 
poult ice^bi; some* weeks, v^n the sac contracted, the open- 
ing cIos(£l, and has continued *so from that twne, excepting* 
that occasionally n, trifling excoriation takes p^ice in one part 
from which are disch^ged a few drops of scrum and the sur- 
face speedily ^heals. ^he remains of the sac arc nerw visible 
on the loins, and Consist ofian Irregular puckering df the skin, 
about as large as a dollar, hleviuSd about an inch fttim thef 
• surrounding parte. There is a very evident deficiency in tte 
spinous processes of tbs lumbar jertebrae, but he^ompairfs of 
pain in the centre of the tiinmOT, which prevents jiarticular 
mvestigatiiA. There is a great, irregularity in the situation 

2x9 


i 
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ol^ the spine^ (he position superior to the tumol being carrieft* 
cortSdfrably to one side of the straight line.* He Jias occa- , 
•sionally violent attacks of pain in tln^licad^ which in a great 
rneasiire destroy his mental faculties. ^His v^ion is iipperfcct, 
but tlic eyes do not exhibit any marks of pftssure uponither 
brain by ^latatisii of the pupils. 

The lower extremities are completely paralysed. The boy 
scalded one of his legs some time ago, which went through all 
the processes of reparation without paHj or cve» tonsciousness. 
There at present exist two large florid iiloers on his buttocks, 
of wliich ateo he is un^nscious. The involuntzfry discharge 
4f his urine has caused excoriation of the posteprior part of the 
thighs, of which he complains being extremely painful, 
'ills condition has undergone but little alteration for the last 
three years. He appears out of health, and hi% mental facul- 
ties gri much impaired. 


Art. if. * An Account of some Insects expelled from the 
Lungs hy coughing. Communicated by the Eaitors. 

A uiidcUc-agcd lady, very thin, of an irritable disposition, 
and of the nervous tihnpcraraent, was for several weeks con- 
fined by a distressing cough aiid^gr^at difficulty of breathing, 
’accompanied wifh a profuse discharge of thin, frothy mucus. 
The appetite during the w'hole period of tlie disease was much 
impaired, a sense ot« sinking at the pit^bf the stomach was fre- 
quently complained of, and the bowels were very torpid. 
TSf6 alviifc evacuations had frcquAilljg a clayey appearance, 
and were ofljjnsiYe ; at other times the/ were either dark or l^i- 
lious io colour The urine was scanty, and of a^deep colour. 
About a rnonth before her dcd^sp, after a fit of coughing un- 
‘^ttally severe, four insects wen'^ discoveved in ^ic mucus 
which had bcOn expelled : they were so completely envelop- 
ed in a white .fibrous sqbstalicc, that^tlicy were not imme- 
dialely perceived, but having disentangled tlijinsclves from 
their covering, and moving through t^e fluid with consider- 
^able activity, they were soon perceived by the patiisnt. The 
length 6i ttas largest was nearly three fourths of an inch, and 
tiic br«;aiUh abbut two lines : they were nearly colourless, and* 
thc**body ^apj^eareci to be conjgosed of^ pavallel plates, shorij^r 
near each extremity of the ihsect, situatra at a small distance 
from each other, and connected by two transpiihiiat fibres. 
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• • • 

TPbey had six Ifeet, and had also short projections from the 
^ head, like the smtennse of the millipedes. SimilaAinsccts^f a 
very small size were oijce afterwai'ds discharged in the samc« 
way. Permissicy to examine the lungs after ueath could nol 
ie Abtaiited. « • ' ^ 

• r 


Art. hi. On the use of Soda Acetaia. Communicated by 
' « a^Correspondeiit.* 

A saline compound formed by tbi^ombination of acetous 
acid and sodiu has been recently employed by some practy* 
tioners in the ^metropolis, with considerable advantage as an 
aperient medicine. The salt which has hitherto been used,^ 
was the residiyuni of a {process conducted in tlie large way, 
and afterwards re-dissolved and crystallized by an Jible chemist 
in tire city. This salt is very soluble, and when faken into 
die nioiitf) produces an agjeesible^sweeincjiS, witli a Sensation 
slightly rcseml)ling that of lutrale of potash. Dissolvrd 
oven in a small quantity of water it is rather plcismit to the 
taste ; at least it would iji that rcvsjjcct be objectionable to 
very few. In its action on the bowels it appears to exert a 
power nearly double that of magnesia viiriolata, and so far us it 
has yet been tried, exhibits less teiidency.to occasion llatuleiicy 
and uneasiness during its operation. The smallness of c|uan> 
(ity, not Icss’tliarf* (lie degree of sweetness Which it pevs^sses*^ * 
must r&ider it upon many" occasions, especially in the me- 
dical management of children, an i/$^ful additioh to the 
stock of purgatives. •Whether it exerts any of the diyretic 
influence of the acetate oi* potash, or the diaphoretic infl«cnicc 
of the acetate of anufiohia, has not yet been determined. 
Tuture experiments may perhaps discover, that a s^abne sub- 
stance prepared under the direction of the late ^Dr.^iliyiter 
of YorW and sold llicre wifli many extravagant and empirical 
encorajiums under the name of Brazil salts, 1$ a compound 
acetofis acid and soda; and |ipt as generally conjectured on 
account of its sjj^ness, soda taharisata, or Itoplielle salt, 
crystallized tifler solution in an infusion of liquoricu root. 
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Elemrals of Physiology.'' A. Riclieraiul, Professor of^,the Faculty uf 
Medicine of Paris, Sui^oK jn Chief of the Hospital of St. I^uis, Member of 
Academies of Vienna, Petersburg, Madrid, Turin, &c.^ the Fifth Edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged ; Tnuialated from the French by G. J. M. De 
JLys, M. ]>. Member of the Royal College oif^Surgeons in London. 8vo. tSs, 

Conspectus Medtcinm Theoretics, ad Usym Academicun)f Anctore Jacobo 
Gregory, JSd. O. Olim Med. Tiieor. mine Med. Pmet. in Acad. Edin. Prof. 
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16s. ' ^ 
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• « t 

A Treatise on Veterinary Medicine. Volume S, containing Practical Ob- 
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Inflammation of the lUmgs and Bowels ; the Prevention and Treatment of 
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White of Exeter, late Veterinaiy Surgeon to the First or Royal Dragoons. 
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* A S^irigs of Engravings, accompanied wilh Explanatsnns, which are intended 
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Human Body; divided into pm Fasciculi. By Matthew Bailiic, M. D. F. R. 

L. and JE, Physician Extratordinary to the King, ^llow of the Royal College of 
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Description a feew Operation for the Cure of that Disease ; on the Modes ol 
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By M^lliam Adams, Member of the KoybUCollege of Surgeons in London; 
Oculist Extraordinary to iiis Royal Highiigss tlie Prinoe Regent, ^Oculist in 
oi^dinaiy to their R^al Highnesses tlie Dukes of Kent and Sussex^- and^ late 
Surgeon to the West of England Infirmaiy for Curing Diseases of the E}^;, insti- 
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% 

Tirocinium JVIedicum, or a DissertaUon on the Duties of Yoftth apprenticed 
to the MedicalyProfession. By William Oambcrlain, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Fellow of the Medical Soviety of London, one of the In- 
stAutors of, uid Secretaiy to, the Society fof^Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
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Gout, K^matism, Diabetes, &c. By the Rev. William MartS^Trinder, 
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Nouvelle Doctf^ Chirur^cale^<ai IValt^Comidet de Patliologie, de Thera;^ 
peutique, et d’Operations Chirurgicales, d’apres la Connoissaiice de l*£tat present 
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The First Lines of tlie Practice o?Sur^ry,^ being an elementary Work for 
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plates. A new Edition, corrected and enlarged, by Samuel Cooper, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Fellow of the Medical Society, Arc. Ac. 
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Rage 148 line 10, for vail able, read vuloerahk*. 

149 36, for feevutur, read fernntnr.^ 

152 8, dele 

9, fbr 1^‘oc.mi, read Diceras. 

37, for is, read are. 

153 37, for contiruus, fine augustori nisertuSyXnTi^ contimius fine an- 

gusliori apertHs^ , 

155 22, for had, read has. 

45, for vestiiia, read Vestena ; and for boloi^read Bolca. 

456 24, for state, read slate. ’ *' 

r 157» 4, for supposed, read suppose. 

8, for vertebra:, read vertebra. 

* 23, Knox, read Kiiorj^ 

158 20, for these, read tlihre. 

32, lor Harfleiir, read HonOeiir. 
lof; * 1, for Houfleiir, read Honfieiir. 

9, tor iguaiias, read iguanas. » 

17, for Ltictna, read iMtrrta^ 

28, for ProeluSf read Prntmis, 

31 , for Archstedt, read Aichstedt. 

36, for Vestura, read Vestena. 

160 8, for alonette, read almivite. 

23, for monsters, read inanito^ s. 

^ 261 40, for Rcune, read Kenne. 

162 39, for’a'uroc^, read tkvror/e. 

16l« 4, for Eufjas, read Faiijas. 

19, for l5*umeiiil, reafi llnmenl.v 
• 164 40, for Simone, read Simorre. 

165 * 22, for pacjiyduinata, read f^hydei inula 

29, for Human, read Hcnnan*. V 

166 *24, for Ltyourysy read Lagpmys, 

• 40, forJag7iar, read Jitguar, , 

► 167 * 4, for Caiiw, read Canis. 

5, for Vivena, read Viverfa. ^ 

209 4^ forortbocuatites,«readPorthoceratite9» 

210 21^ for Fistula, read Fistulaoa. 

215 23, after Uas, insert not. 

39, for iicus, real! ferns. 

11, for these, read there. 
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